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ItfniDDUCTOin NOT 1 

The order prcscr\cd in thi^ \olumc not 
the order of time Phe Ihllner Rcmnucf^ r\ 
fragment, \% as the latest of llawthornL n \snt 
mgs, and this unfinishctl talc wtis laid on Inn 
coffin when it v.’xs in the church lu-forc Imrml , 
but It represents the final form tnkin b) nn id( a 
which for years had been haunting the author h 
brain It would l>c strange milted if out who 
brooded, as Hawthorne did, over ilir great 
myatencs of life and death flhoiild have htrii 
incurious respecting the greatest of nil inyslr 
nes of human nature, that which concenm ilir 
perpetuity of life Itself *M)r ncidcffgcru I x 
penment and “The Virtuosos Collrciion “ 
illustrate the manner in which he dwelt on ihr 
thought, and his journals contain cninrs whicli 
point in the same direction, as when nfirr a 
lovely warm Sunday in Septcmlier, hr 

w n te s “ Such a day is the promise of a hlKsful 
eternity Our Creator vouh! never have made 
such weather, and given us the deep h^rt to 
enjoy It, above and l>^ond all thought, if In 
hii not meant us in immortal and ag;»in 
m hts Engiak hf/n '•}f 
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THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE 

compensate us for being born for any period 
short of eternity. All the misery endured here 
constitutes a claim for another life, and still more 
all the happiness , because all true happiness in- 
volves something more than the earth owns, 
and needs something more than a mortal capa- 
city for the enjoyment of it ” 

Mingling with this illustration of the theme 
of immortality was the grim fancy of a bloody 
footprint upon the threshold In 1850 he had 
jotted down in his Note-Book the suggestion : 
“ The pnnt in blood of a naked foot to be 
traced through the street of a town ” It is not 
likely that Hawthorne forgot this notion when, 
in 1855, he heard in England at Smithell’s Hall 
the legend which he thus set down. 

“ The peculiarity of this house is what is 
called ‘ The Bloody Footstep ’ In the time 
of Bloody Mary, a Protestant clergyman — 
George Marsh, by name — was examined be- 
fore the then proprietor of the Hall, Sir Roger 
Barton, I think, and committed to prison for 
his heretical opinions, and was ultimately burned 
at the stake. As his guards were conducting 
Jiim from the justice room, through the stone- 
paved passage that leads from front to rear of 
Smithell’s Hall, he stamped his foot upon one 
of the flagstones in earnest protestation against 
the wrong which he was undergoing. The foot, 
as some say, left a bloody mark in the stone ; 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


others have it, that the stone yielded like wax 
under his foot, and that there has been a shallow 
cavity ever since. This miraculous footprint 

IS still extant and Mrs showed it to me 

before her husband took me round the estate 
It IS almost at the threshold of the door open- 
ing from the rear of the house, a stone two or 
three feet square, set among similar ones, that 
seem to have been worn by the tread of many 
generations The footpnnt is a dark brown 
stain m the smooth gray surface of the flagstone 
and, looking sidelong at it, there is a shallow 

cavity perceptible, which Mrs accounted 

for as having been worn by people setting their 
feet just on this place, so as to tread the very 
spot where the martyr wrought the miracle. 
The mark is longer than any mortal foot, as if 
caused by sbding along the stone, rather than 
sinking into it, and it might be supposed to 
have been made by a pointed shoe, being blunt 
at the heel, and decreasing towards the toe. 
The blood stained version of the story is more 
consistent with the appeanince of the mark than 
the impnnt would be , for if the martyr s blood 
oozed out through his shoe and stocking, it 
might have made his foot shde along the stone, 
and thus have lengthened the shape. Of course 
It 13 all a humbug, — a dirker van cropping 
up through the gray flagstone , but it is protrably 
a fact, and, for aught I know, may be found m 
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Fox’s Book of Martyrs, that George Marsh 
underwent an examination in this house ; and 
the tradition may have connected itself v/ith the 
stone within a short time after the martyrdom , 
or, perhaps, when the old persecuting knight 
departed this life, and Bloody Mary was also 
. dead, people who had stood at a little distance 
from the Hall door, and had seen George 
Marsh lift his hand and stamp his foot just at 
this spot, — perhaps they remembered this ac- 
tion and gesture, and really believed that Provi- 
dence had thus made an indelible record of it on 
the stone , although the very stone and the very 
mark might have lam there at the threshold 
hundreds of years before But, even if it had 
been always there, the footprint might, after the 
fact, be looked upon as a prophecy, from the 
time when the foundation of the old house w^as 
laid, that a holy and persecuted man should one 
day set his foot here, on the way that was to 
lead him to the stake At any rate, the legend 
is a good one.” 

In 1 8 58, just before leaving England for the 
continent, he began to sketch the outline of a 
romance, based upon the attempt of an Ameri- 
can to lay claim to an estate in England, the 
manor house of which was marked m this way. 
He did not foresee that the subject would be 
pushed aside by the more insistent story of The 
Marble Fauriy and he made notes from time to 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

time before he abandoned the project, and these 
notes are reprinted m the present volume as an 
appendix, under the title The Ancestral Foot- 
step 

The dates prefixed to the several passages 
mdicate the progress he made m this outline 
they show also that though he was pretty mdus- 
tnous, he gave himself to the task only for about 
SIX weeks. Then, undoubtedly his new mter- 
ests and observations swallowed him up to the 
neglect of this venture. “Although, as Mr 
Lathrop says, * the sketch is cast m the form 
of a regular narrative, one or two gaps occur, 
mdicaong that the author had thought out cer- 
tain points which he then took for granted with- 
out making note of them Bnef scenes pas- 
sages of conve r sation and of narration follow 
one another after the manner of a finished story, 
alternating with synopses of the plot, and que- 
nea concerning particulars that needed further 
study, confidences of the romancer to himself 
which form c e rta inly a valuable contnbution to 
fiterary history The manuscript closes with a 
rapid sketch of the conclusion, and the way in 
w^chit IS to be executed Sucanctly what we 
have here is a romance m embryo , one more- 
over, that never attained to a viable stature and 
constitution 

It was not till his return to America in i86i 
that Hawthorne once more resumed the theme. 
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THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE 

He was writing m his home, “ The Wayside,'’ 
at Concord, and recalled no doubt what he had 
himself written to G. W Cuitis in 1852. “ I 
know nothing of the history of the house, cn - 
cept Thoreau’s telling me that it was inhabited 
a generation ago by a man who believed he 
should never die ” Some time between the re- 
turn to America and the end of 1863 he had 
made two drafts of an attempted romance, one, 
Dj Gihushawe ' s Scoet^ edited by his son Ju- 
lian m 1882, the other Scplwuus Felton, recov- 
ered by his daughter Una, and printed as a serial 
in The Atlantic Monthly in 1872, carrying with 
It, when published in book form, the follov.ing 
prefatory note, signed by Una Hawthorne. 

“The following stor}'- is the last written by 
my father It is printed as it was found among 
his manuscripts. I believe it is a striking speci- 
men of the peculiarities and charm of his style, 
and that it will have an added interest for bro- 
ther artists, and for those who care to study the 
method of his composition, from the mere fact 
of Its not having received his final revision. In 
any case, I feel sure that the retention of the 
passages within brackets {eg p 10 1), which 
show how my father intended to amplify some 
of the descriptions and develop more fully one 
or two of the character studies, will not be re- 
gretted by appreciative readers My earnest 
thanks are due to Mr Robert Browning for his 
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kuid assistance and ad\ncc m interpreting the 
manusenpt, otherwise bo difficult to me. 

Neither of these romances, Septimxiu Felton 
nor Dr Gnmhnwe s Secret^ had satisfied Haw- 
thorne suffiaently to justify him in giving them 
to the world, and he made a fresh start, though 
at a time when half aware of it himself, he was 
slipping down the final earthly way TheDolFt- 
ver Romance therefore made slow progress, and 
somewhat against his better judgment, he con- 
sented to an arrangement by which it should 
be published scnolly in The Atlantic He wrote 
to Mr Fields, the editor of the magazine — 
don t sec much probability of my hanng 
the first chapter of the Romance ready so soon 
as you want it. There arc two or three chap- 
ters ready to be wntten, but I am not yet robust 
enough to begin, and I feel as if I should never 
carry it through 

The presentiment proved to be only too well 
founded. He had previously wntten — 

“ There is something preternatural in my re 
loctance to begin I linger at the threshold, 
and have a perception of very disagr e eable 
phantasms to be encountered if I enter I ^^^3h 
God had given me the faculty of writing a sun- 
shiny book. 

And agairi, in November, he says “ 1 fore- 
see that there is little probability of my getting 
the first chapter ready by the 15th, although I 

XV 



THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE 

have a resolute purpose to write it by the end 
of the month ” He did indeed send it by that 
time, but it began to be apparent in January 
that he could not go on 

“Seriously,” he says, in one letter, “my 
mind has, for the present, lost its temper and 
Its fine edge, and I have an instinct that I had 
better keep quiet. Perhaps I shall have a new 
spirit of vigor if I wait quietly for it ; perhaps 
not” In another “I hardly know what to 
say to the public about this abortive Romance, 
though I know' pretty w’cll w'hat the case will 
be I shall never finish It . . . I cannot finish 
it unless a great change comes over me ; and if 
I make too great an effort to do so, it will be 
my death ” 

Hawthoine died in the night between the 
1 8th and 19th of May, 1864 The first chap- 
ter of The Dollivet Romance w'as published in The 
Atlantic for July of that year, and “ Another 
Scene from the Dolhver Romance ” in Janu- 
ary, 1865 The third fragment w'hich fallows 
m this reissue is separated by a gap W'hich there 
is no means of filling Mr Lathrop tells us : 

“ Hawthorne had purposed prefixing a sketch 
of Thoreau, ‘ because, from a tradition w'hich he 
told me about this house of mine, I got the 
idea of a deathless man, which is now' taking a 
shape very different from the onginal one.’ . . . 
With the plan respecting Thoreau he combined 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

the idea of wnting an autobiographical preface, 
wherein The Wayside was to be desenb^, after 
the manner of his Introduction to the Mosses 
from an OU Manse but, so for as is known, 
nothing of this was ever actually committed to 
paper 
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A SCENE FROM THE DOLLIVER 
ROMANCE 

D r. DOLLIVER, a worthy persona^ of 
extreme anaquity, was aroused rather 
prematurely one summer morning, by 
the shouts of the child Pansie m an adjommg 
chamber summoning old Martha (who per- 
formed the duties of nurse, housekeeper, and 
kitchen maid, m the Doctor s establishment) to 
take up her httlc ladyship and dress her The 
old gentleman woke with more than his custom- 
ary alaenty, and, after taking a moment to gather 
his wits about him pulled aside the faded mo- 
reen curtains of his anaent bed, and thrust his 
head into a beam of sunshine that caused him 
to wink and withdraw it again This transitory 
glimpse of good Dr Dolhvcr showed a flannel 
nightcap, fringed round with stray locks of sil- 
very white hair, and surmounting a meagre and 
duskily yellow visage, which was crossed and 
crisscrossed with a record of his long life m 
wnnkles faithftdly written, no doubt, but with 
such cramped chirography of Father Time that 
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THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE ' 

the purport was illegible It seemed hardly 
worth while for the patriarch to get out of bed 
any more, and bring his forlorn shadow into the 
summer day that was made for younger folks. 
The Doctor, however, was by no means of that 
opinion, being considerably encouraged towards 
the toil of living twenty-four hours longer by the 
comparative ease with which he found himself 
going through the usually painful process of be- 
stirring his rusty joints (stiffened by the very rest 
and sleep that should have made them pliable) 
and putting them in a condition to bear his 
weight upon the floor Nor was he absolutely 
disheartened by the idea of those tonsorial,ablu- 
tionary, and personally decorative labors which 
are apt to become so intolerably irksome to an 
old gentleman, after performing them daily and 
daily for fifty, sixty, or seventy years, and finding 
them still as immitigably recurrent as at first 
Dr Dolliver could nowise account for this happy 
condition of his spints and physical energies, 
until he remembered taking an experimental sip 
of a certain cordial which was long ago prepared 
by his grandson, and carefully sealed up m a 
bottle, and had been reposited in a dark closet, 
among a parcel of effete medicines, ever since 
that gifted young man’s death. 

“ It may have wrought effect upon me,” 
thought the Doctor, shaking his head as he lifted 
It again from the pillow “ It may be so , for 

2 
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poor Edward oftentimes instilled a strange effi- 
cacy into his perilous drags. But I will rather 
believe it to be the operation of God s mercy, 
which may have temporanly invigorated my fee- 
ble age for little Pansie s sake, 

A twinge of hi3 familiar rheumatism, as he put 
his foot out of bed, taught him that he must not 
repkon too confidently upon even a day s respite 
from the mtrusive family of aches and infirmi- 
ties, which, with their proverbial fidelity to at 
tachments once formed, had long been the clos- 
est acquamtanccs that the poor old gentleman 
had m the world Nevertheless, he fancied the 
twinge a httle less poignant than those of yester- 
day, and, moreover, after sbnging him pretty 
smartly, it passed gradually off with a thnll, 
which, m Its latter stages, grew to be almost 
agreeable, Pam is but pleasure too strongly 
emphasized. With caudous movements, and 
only a groan or two, the good Doctor transferred 
himself from the bed to the floor, where he stood 
awhile, gazing from one piece of quaint furni- 
ture to another (such as stiff backed Mayflower 
chairs, an oaken chest of drawers carved cun- 
mngly with shapes of animals and wreaths of 
foliage a table with multitudinous legs, a fiunily 
record in faded embroidery a shelf of black- 
bound books, a dirty heap of gallipots and phials 
m a dim corner), — g^og at these things, and 
steadying himself by the bedpost, while his inert 
3 



THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE 

brain, still partially benumbed with sleep, came 
slowly into accordance with the realities about 
him. The object which most helped to bring 
Dr Dolliver completely to his waking percep- 
tions was one that common observers might sup- 
pose to have been snatched bodily out of his 
dreams. The same sunbeam that had dazvded 
the Doctor between the bed curtains gleamed 
on the weather-beaten gilding which had once 
adorned this mysterious symbol, and showed it 
to be an enormous serpent, twining round a 
wooden post, and reaching quite from the floor 
of the chamber to its ceiling 

It was evidently a thing that could boast of 
considerable antiquity, the dry rot having eaten 
out Its eyes and gnawed away the tip of its tail , 
and It must have stood long exposed to the at- 
mosphere, for a kind of gray moss had partially 
overspread its tarnished gilt surface, and a swal- 
low, or other familiar little bird, in some by- 
gone summer, seemed to have built its nest in 
the yawning and exaggerated mouth It looked 
like a kind of Mamchean idol, which might 
have been elevated on a pedestal for a century 
or so, enjoying the worship of its votanes in the 
open air, until the impious sect penshed from 
among men, — all save old Dr. Dolliver, who 
had setup the monster in his bedchamber for the 
convenience of private devotion. But we are 
unpardonable m suggesting such a fantasy to 

4 



SCENE FROM DOLLIVER ROMANCE 

the prqudjcc of our venerable friend, knowing 
him to have been as pious and upright a Chns- 
tian, and with as little of the serpent m his char- 
acter, 03 ever came of Puntan lineage. Not to 
make a further mystery about a very simple 
matter, this bedimmed and rotten reptile was 
once the medical emblem or apothecary s sign 
of the famous Dr Swinncrton, who practised 
physic m the earlier days of New England, when 
a head of iEsculapius or Hippocrates would 
have vexed the souls of the nghteous as savor- 
ing of heathendom The anaent dispenser of 
drugs had therefore set up on image of the 
Brazen Sopent, and followed his business for 
many years with great credit, under this Scrip- 
tural device, and Dr Dollrver, being the ap- 
prentice, pupil, and humble fnend of the learned 
Swinncrton s old age, had inhented the sym- 
bohe snake and much other valuable property 
by his bequest. 

While ^e patriarch was potting on his small- 
clothes, he took care to stand m the parallelo- 
gram of bnght sunshine that fell upon the un- 
carpeted floor The summer w ar m th was very 
genial to his system, and yet made him shiver 
his wintry veins rqoiccd at it, though the reviv- 
ing blood tingled through them with a half- 
pamfu! and only half-pleasurable ooUaaon For 
the first fewmoments after creeping out of bed, he 
kept his back to the sonny wmdow, and seemed 
5 



THE DOLLIVER ROMANCE 

mysteriously shy of glancing thitherward , but, 
as the June fervor pervaded him more and 
more thoroughly, he turned bravely about, and 
looked forth at a burial ground on the corner of 
which he dwelt. There lay many an old ac- 
quaintance, who had gone to sleep with the fla- 
vor of Dr. Dolliver’s tinctures and powders upon 
his tongue, it was the patient’s final bitter taste 
of this world, and perhaps doomed to be a re- 
collected nauseousness in the next. Yesterday, 
m the chill of his forlorn old age, the Doctor 
expected soon to stretch out his weary bones 
among that quiet community, and might scarcely 
have shrunk from the prospect on his own ac- 
count, except, indeed, that he dreamily mixed 
up the infirmities of his present condition with 
the repose of the approaching one, being haunted 
by a notion that the damp earth, under the grass 
and dandelions, must needs be pernicious for 
his cough and his rheumatism But, this morn- 
ing, the cheerful sunbeams, or the mere taste of 
his grandson’s cordial that he had taken at bed- 
time, or the fitful vigor that often sports irre- 
verently with aged people, had caused an un- 
frozen drop of youthfulness, somewhere within 
him, to expand. 

“ Hem f ahem > ” quoth the Doctor, hoping 
with one effort to clear his throat of the dregs 
of a ten years’ cough ‘‘ Matters are not so far 
gone with me as I thought. I have known 

6 



SCENE FROM DOLLIVER ROMANCE 

mighty sensible men, when only a little age- 
stneken or otherwise out of sorts, to die of mere 
famt-heartedness, a great deal sooner than they 
need 

He shook his silvery head at his own image 
m the looking-glass, as if to impress the apo- 
thegm on that shadowy representative of him- 
self, and, for his part, he determined to pluck 
up aspintand hveas longas he possibly could, 
if It were only for the sake of htde Pansic, who 
stood as close to one extremity of human life 
as her great-grandfather to the other This child 
of three years old occupied all the unfossilized 
portion of Dr Dollivcrs heart. E\ery other 
interest that he formerly had, and the entire 
confraternity of persons whom he once loved, 
had long ago departed , and the poor Doctor 
could not follow them because the grasp of 
Pansic 8 baby fingers held him back. 

So he crammed a great silver watch into his 
fob, and drew on a patchwork morning gown of 
an ancient fashion Its onginal material was said 
to have been the embroidered front of his own 
wedding waistcoat and the silken skirt of his 
wife 8 bndal attire, which his eldest granddaugh- 
ter had taken from the carved chest of drawers, 
after poor Bessie, the beloved of his youth, had 
been half a century in the grave Throughout 
many of the mtervening years, as the garment 
got ragged, the spinsters of the old man s family 
7 
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had quilted their duty and affection into it in 
the shape of patches upon patches, rose color, 
crimson, blue, violet, and green, and then (ns 
their hopes faded, and their life kept growing 
shadier, and their attire took a sombre hue) 
sober gray and great fragments of funereal black, 
until the Doctor could revive the memory of 
most things that had befallen him by looking 
at his patchwork gown, as it hung upon a chair. 
And now It was ragged again, and all the fingers 
that should have mended it were cold It had 
an Eastern fragrance, too, a smell of drugs, 
strong-scented herbs, and spicy gums, gathered 
from the many potent infusions that had from 
time to time been spilt over it , so that, snuffing 
him afar off, you might have taken Dr Dolliver 
for a mummy, and could hardly have been un- 
deceived by his shrunken and torpid aspect, as 
he crept nearer. 

Wrapt in his odorous and many-colored robe, 
he took staff in hand, and moved pretty vigor- 
ously to the head of the staircase As it was 
somewhat steep, and but dimly lighted, he began 
cautiously to descend, putting his left hand on 
the banister, and poking down his long stick to 
assist him in making sure of the successive 
steps ; and thus he became a living illustration 
of the accuracy of Scripture, where it describes 
the aged as being “ afraid of that which is high,” 
— a truth that is often found to have a sadder 

8 
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purport than its external one Halfway to the 
bottom, however, the Doctor heard the impa- 
tient and authontaOve tones of little Pansic — 
Queen Panaie, as she might fairly have been 
styled, in reference to her position in the house- 
hold — calling amain for grandpapa and break- 
fast. He rvas startled into such pcnlous activity 
by the summons that his heels slid on the stairs, 
the slippers were shuffled off his feet, and he 
saved himself from a tumble only by quickening 
his pace and coming down at almost a run 

“ Mercy on my poor old bones I mentally 
exclaimed the Doctor, fancying himself fractured 
m fifty places. ‘Some of them arc broken 
surely, and, mcthinks, my heart has leaped out 
of my mouth 1 What 1 all right ? Well, well I 
but Providence is kinder to me than I deserve, 
pranang down this steep staircase like a kid of 
three months old ! 

He bent stiffly to gather up his slippers and 
fallen staff, and meanwhile Ponsiehad heard the 
tumult of her great-grandfather s descent and 
was pounding against the door of the breakfast 
room in her haste to come at him The Doctor 
opened it, and there she stood, a rather pale and 
large-eyed little thing quaint in her aspect, as 
might well be the case with a motherless child, 
dwelling in an unchecrfiil house, with no other 
playmates than a decrepit old man and a kitten, 
and no better atmosphere within doors than the 
9 
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odor of decayed apothecary’s stuff, nor gayer 
neighborhood than that of the adjacent blinal 
ground, where all her relatives, from her great- 
grandmother downward, lay calling to her, 
“ Pansie, Pansie, it is bedtime * ” even m the 
prime of the summer morning. For those dead 
women folk, especially her mother and the 
whole row of maiden aunts and grandaunts, 
could not but be anxious about the child, know- 
ing that little Pansie would be far safer under a 
tuft of dandelions than if left alone, as she soon 
must be, in this difficult and deceitful world 

Yet, in spite of the lack of damask roses in 
her cheeks, she seemed a healthy child, and cer- 
tainly showed great capacity of energetic move- 
ment in the impulsive capers with which she wel- 
comed her veneiable progenitor. She shouted 
out her satisfaction, moreover (as her custom 
was, having never had any oversensitive audi- 
tors about her to tame down her voice), till even 
the Doctor’s dull ears were full of the clamor. 

“Pansie, darling,” said Dr Dolhver cheerily, 
patting her brown hair with his tremulous fin- 
gers, “ thou hast put some of thine own friski- 
ness into poor old grandfather, this fine morning ' 
Dost know, child, that he came near breaking 
his neck downstairs at the sound of thy voice ? 
What wouldst thou have done then, little 
Pansie? ” 

“ Kiss poor grandpapa and make him well ’ ” 

10 
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answered the child, remembenng the Doctor s 
own mode of cure in similar mishaps to herself 
“ It shall do poorgrandpapagood I she added, 
putting up her mouth to apply the remedy 
Ah, little one, thou hast greater faith in thy 
medianes than ever I had m mydrugs, replied 
the patriarch, with a giggle, surpnsed and de- 
lighted at his own readiness of response “ But 
the kjss IS good for my feeble old heart, Pansie, 
though It might do bttle to mend a brok-en 
necL, 80 give grandpapa another dose, and let 
us to breakfast. 

In this merr) humor they sat down to the 
table, great-grandpapa and Pansie side b) side, 
and the kitten, as soon appeared, making a third 
m the party First, she showed her mottled 
head out of Pansie s Up delicately sipping milk 
from the child s basin without rebuke then she 
took post on the old gentleman s shoulder, purr- 
ing like a spinning wheel, trying her claws m 
the wadding of his dressing gown and still more 
impressively reminding him of her presence 
by putting out a paw to intercept a warmed- 
over morsel of yesterday s chicken on its way to 
the Doctors mouth After skilfully achieving 
this feat, she scrambled down upon the break- 
fast table and began to wash her face and hands. 
Evidently, these companions were all three on 
intimate terms, as was natural enough, since a 
great many childish impulses were softly cre e p- 
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ing back on the simple-minded old man , inso- 
much that, if no woildly necessities nor painful 
infirmity had disturbed him, his remnant of life 
might have been as cheaply and cheerily enjoyed 
as the early playtime of the kitten and the child. 
Old Dr. Dolliver and his great-granddaughter 
(a ponderous title, which seemed quite to over- 
whelm the tiny figure of Pansie) had met one 
another at the two extremities of the life circle * 
her sunrise served him foi a sunset, illuminating 
his locks of silvei and hers of golden brown 
with a homogeneous shimmer of twinkling 
light. 

Little Pansie was the one earthly creature that 
inherited a drop of the Dolliver blood The 
Doctor’s only child, poor Bessie’s offspring, had 
died the better part of a hundred years before, 
and his grandchildren, a numerous and dimly 
remembered brood, had vanished along his 
weary track in their youth, maturity, or incipient 
age, till, hardly knowing how it had all hap- 
pened, he found himself tottering onward w'lth 
an infant’s small fingers in his nen'^eless grasp 
So mistily did his dead progeny come and go in 
the patriarch’s decayed recollection, thai this 
solitary child represented for him the successive 
babyhoods of the many that had gone before 
The emotions of his early paternity came back 
to him She seemed the baby of a past age 
oftener than she seemed Pansie A w'hole family 
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of gnmdaunts (one of whom had perished m 
her cradle, never so mature as Pansie now, an- 
other m her virgin bloom, another m aut umnal 
maidenhood, yellow and shnvelled, with vm- 
^ar in her blood, and still another, a forlorn 
widow, whose gnef outlasted even its vitality, 
and grew to be merely a torpid habit, and was 
saddest then), — all their hitherto forgotten fea- 
tures peeped through the face of the great- 
grandchild, and their long inaudible voices 
sobbed, shouted or laughed m her familiar 
tones But it often happened to Dr Dollrvcr 
while fix)lidang amid this throng of ghosts 
where the one reaDty looked no more vivid than 
Its shadowy sisters, — it often happened that his 
eyes filled with tears at a sudden perception of 
what a sad and poverty-stneken old man he 
was, already remote from his own generation, 
and bound to stray further onward as the sole 
playmate and protector of a child • 

As Dr DoUivcr, m spite of his advanced 
epoch of life, IS likely to remain a considerable 
time longer upon our hands, we deem it expedi- 
ent to give a bnef sketch of his position, m order 
that the story may get onward with the greater 
freedom when he nscs from the breakfast table. 
Deeming It a matter of courtesy we have allowed 
him the honorary title of Doctor, as did all his 
townspeople and contemporaries, except, pver- 
haps, one or two formal old physicians, stingy 
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of civil phrases and overjealous of their own 
professional dignity Nevertheless, these crusty 
graduates were technically right in excluding 
Dr Dolliver from their fraternity. He had 
never received the degree of any medical school, 
nor (save it might be for the cure of a tooth- 
ache, or a child’s rash, or a whitlow on a seam- 
stress’s finger, or some such trifling malady) had 
he ever been even a practitioner of the awful 
science with which his popular designation con- 
nected him. Our old friend, in short, even at his 
highest social elevation, claimed to be nothing 
more than an apothecary, and, in these later 
and' far less prosperous days, scarcely so much. 
Since the death of his last surviving grandson 
(Pansie’s father, whom he had instructed m all 
the mysteries of his science, and who, being dis- 
tinguished by an experimental and inventive 
tendency, was generally believed to have poi- 
soned himself with an infallible panacea of his 
own distillation), — since that final bereavement. 
Dr Dolliver’s once pretty flourishing business 
had lamentably declined. After a few months 
of unavailing struggle, he found it expedient to 
take down the Brazen Serpent from the position 
to which Dr. Swmnerton had originally elevated 
It, in front of his shop in the mam street, and to 
retire to his private dwelling, situated in a by- 
lane and on the edge of a burial ground. 

This house, as well as the Brazen Serpent, 
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some old medical books, and a drawer full of 
manusenpts, had come to him b) the Icgac) of 
Dr Swinnerton The dreanness of the localtt) 
had been of small importance to our fnend m 
his young manhood, when he first led his fair 
aafe over the threshold, and so long as neither 
of them had any kinship with the human dust 
that rose into little hillocks, and sdll kept ac 
cumulating beneath their windou But, too 
soon afterwards, when poor Bessie herself had 
gone early to rest there, it is probable that an 
influence from her gra\c may ha\c prema 
turcly calmed and depressed her widoucd hus 
band, taking away much of the energy from what 
should have been the most active portion of 
his life. Thus he nev cr grew nch His thnfcy 
townsmen used to tell him, that, m any other 
man 5 hands, Dr Swinnerton s Brazen Serpent 
(meaning, I presume, the mhented credit and 
good will of that old worthy s trade) would 
need but ten years time to transmute its brass 
into gold In Dr Dollivcrs keeping, as we 
have seen, the inauspiaous syml»l lost the 
greater part of what superfiaal gilding it origi- 
nally had Matters had not mended with him 
m more advanced life, after he had deposited a 
/urthcr and further portion of his heart and rts 
affections in each successive one of a long row 
of kindred graves , and as he stood over the 
last of them, holding Pansic by the hand and 
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looking down upon the coffin of his grandson, 
It IS no wonder that the old man wept, partly for 
those gone before, but not so bitterly as for the 
little one that stayed behind Why had not 
God taken her with the rest ? And then, so 
hopeless as he was, so destitute of possibilities 
of good, his weary frame, his decrepit bones, 
his dried-up heart, might have crumbled into 
dust at once, and have been scattered by the 
next wind over all the heaps of eai th that \vcre 
akin to him 

This intensity of desolation, however, was of 
too positive a character to be long sustained by 
a person of Dr. Dolliver’s original gentleness 
and simplicity, and now so completely tamed 
by age and misfortune Even before he turned 
away from the grave, he grew^ conscious of a 
slightly cheering and invigorating effect from 
the tight grasp of the child’s w^arm little hand. 
Feeble as he was, she seemed to adopt him will- 
ingly for her protector. And the Doctor never 
afterwards shrank from his duty nor quailed 
beneath it, but bore himself like a man, striving, 
amid the sloth of age and the breaking up of 
intellect, to earn the competency wffiich he had 
failed to accumulate even in his most vigorous 
days 

To the extent of securing a present sub- 
sistence for Pansie and himself, he was success- 
ful. After his son’s death, wffien the Brazen 
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Serpent fell into popular disrepute, a small 
share of tenaaous patronage followed the old 
man into his retirement. In his pnme, he had 
been allowed to possess more shill than usu- 
ally fell to the share of a Colonial apothecary, 
having been regularly apprenticed to Dr Swin- 
nerton, who, throughout his long practice, was 
accustomed personally to concoct the medi- 
cines which he presenbed and dispensed. It 
was believed, indeed, that the anaent physician 
had learned the arc at the world famous drug 
manufactory of Apothecary s Hah, m London, 
and, as some people half malignly whispered, 
had perfected himself under masters more sub- 
tle than were to be found even there Unques- 
aonably, in many cntical cases he was Ijiown 
to have employed remedies of raystenous com- 
position and dangerous potency, which, m less 
sLilful hands, would have been more likely to 
kill than cure. He would wilbngly, it is said, 
have taught his apprentice the secrets of these 
prcscnptions, but the latter, being of a amid 
character and delicate consacnce had shrunk 
from acquaintance with them It was probably 
as the result of the same scrupulosity that Dr 
Dollrver had always deebned to enter the med- 
ical profession, m ^frhich his old instructor had 
/Ct him such heroic examples of adventurous 
dealing with matters of bfe and death Never- 
theless, the aromadc fragrance, so to speak of 
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the learned Svvinnerton’s reputation had clung 
to our friend through life , and there were elab- 
orate preparations m the pharmacopoeia of that 
day, requiring such minute skill and conscien- 
tious fidelity m the concocter that the physicians 
were still glad to confide them to one in whom 
these qualities were so evident. 

Moreover, the grandmothers of the commu- 
nity were kind to him, and mindful of his 
perfumes, his rose water, his cosmetics, tooth 
powders, pomanders, and pomades, the scented 
memory of which lingered about their toilet 
tables, or came faintly back from the days when 
they were beautiful Among this class of cus- 
tomers there was still a demand for certain 
comfortable little nostrums (delicately svect 
and pungent to the taste, cheering to the spirits, 
and fragrant m the breath), the proper distil- 
lation of which was the airiest secret that the 
mystic Swmnerton had left behind him And, 
besides, these old ladies had always liked the 
manners of Dr Dolliver, and used to speak of 
his gentle courtesy behind the counter as hav- 
ing positively been something to admire , though 
of later years, an unrefined and almost rustic 
simplicity, such as belonged to his humble an- 
cestors, appeared to have taken possession of 
him, as It often does of prettily mannered men 
in their late decay. 

But It resulted from all these favorable circum- 
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stances that the Doctor s marble mortar, though 
worn with long service and considerably dam- 
aged by a crack that pervaded it, continued to 
keep up an occasional intimacy with the pestle 
and he still weighed drachms and scruples in his 
delicate scales, though it seemed impossible, 
dealing with such minute quantities, that his 
tremulous fingers should not put in too little or 
too much, leaving out life with the deficiency, or 
spiUmg m death with the surplus To say the 
truth, his stanchest fhends were bcginnmg to 
think that Dr DoUivcrs fits of absence (when 
his mind appeared absolutely to depart from 
him, while his frail old body worked on mechan- 
ically) rendered him not quite trustworthy with- 
out a close supervision of his proceedings It 
was impossible, however, to convince the aged 
apothecary of the necessity for such vigilance 
and if anything could stir up his gentle temper 
to wrath, or, as oftener happened, to tears, it was 
the attempt (which he was marvellously quick 
to detect) thus to interfere with his long familiar 
business 

The public, meanwhile, ceasing to regard Dr 
Dolliver m his professional aspect had begun to 
take an interest in him as perhapra thar oldest 
fellow atizen It was he that remembered the 
Great Fire and the Great Snow, and that had 
been a grown up stnpling at the tcmble epoch 
of Witdi Times, and a child just breeched at 
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the breaking out of King Philip’s Indian WF* 
He, too, in his schoolboy days, had receiver ^ 
benediction fiom the patriaichal Governor BriM" 
street, and thus could boast (somewhat as Bisj^" 
ops do of their unbroken succession from 
Apostles) of a transmitted blessing fiom 
whole company of sainted Pilgrims, amo^S 
whom the venerable magistrate had been an he|^" 
ored companion Vie\Mng their townsman 
this respect, the people revoked the courteJ^® 
Doctorate with which they had heretofore 
corated him, and now knew him most famihaj’^y 
as Grandsir Dolliver His white head, his l|^“ 
ritan band, his threadbare garb (the fashion P 


which he had ceased to change, half a centi'H^ 
ago), his gold-headed staff, that had been P*** 
Swinnerton’s, his shrunken, frosty figure, and 
feeble movement, — all these characteristics 
a wholeness and permanence in the public 
cognition, like the meeting-house steeple or 
town pump. All the younger portion of 
inhabitants unconsciously ascribed a sort of ag^^ 
immortality to Grandsir Dolliver’s infirm 
reverend presence They fancied that he 
been bom old (at least, I remember entertainPS 
some such notions about age-stricken peop^i 
when I myself was young), and that he could 
better tolerate his aches and incommodities,P^^s 
dull ears and dim eyes, his remoteness from 
man intercourse within the emst of induraF^^ 
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years, the cold temperature that kept him always 
shivenng and sad, the heavy burden that invisi- 
bly bent down his shoulders, — that all these in- 
tolerable things might bnng a kind of enjoyment 
to Grandsir Dolhvcr, as the lifelong conditions 
of his peculiar existence. 

But, alas I it was a tcmblc mistake. This 
weight of jears had a perennial noveltj for the 
poor sufferer He never grew accustomed to it, 
but, long as he had now borne the fretful torpor 
of his \vaning life, and patient as he seemed, he 
still retained an inward consaousness that these 
stiffened shoulders, these quailing knees, this 
cloudiness of sight and brain, this confused for 
gctfulness of men and affairs, were troublesome 
acadents that did not really belong to him He 
possibly chenshed a half recognized idea that 
they might pass awaj Youth, however eclipsed 
for a season, is undoubtedly the proper, perma- 
nent, and genuine condition of man and if we 
look closely into this dreary delusion of growing 
old, we shall find that it never absolutely succeeds 
m laying hold of our innermost convictions A 
sombre garment, woven of life 8 unrealities, has 
muffled us from our true self, but within it smiles 
the young man whom we knew the ashes of 
many pcnshable things have fallen upon our 
youth fulfipJrbuc^l^cath them lurk the seeds 
of ine»^mnm^l^;^i^(ne. So powerful is this 
instiijy«>^pd^th7lhi(y of simple modes of 
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character are prone to antedate its consummation 
And thus it happened with poor Grandsir Dol- 
liver, who often awoke from an old man’s fitful 
sleep with a sense that his senile predicament was 
but a dream of the past night ; and hobbling 
hastily across the cold floor to the looking-glass, 
he would be gnevously disappointed at behold- 
ing the white hair, the wrinkles and furrows, the 
ashen visage and bent form, the melancholy 
mask of Age, in which, as he now remembered, 
some strange and sad enchantment had involved 
him for years gone by ' 

To other eyes than his own, however, the 
shrivelled old gentleman looked as if there were 
httle hope of his throwing off this too artfully 
wrought disguise, until, at no distant day, his 
stooping figure should be straightened out, his 
hoary locks be smoothed over his brows, and 
his much-enduring bones be laid safely away, 
with a green coverlet spread over them, beside 
his Bessie, who doubtless would recognize her 
youthful compamon in spite of his ugly garni- 
ture of decay. He longed to be gazed at by the 
loving eyes now closed ; he shrank from the 
hard stare of them that loved him not. Walk- 
ing the streets seldom and reluctantly, he felt a 
dreary impulse to elude the people’s observa- 
tion, as if with a sense that he had gone irrevo- 
cably out of fashion, and broken his connecting 
links with the network of human life ; or else 
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It was that nightmare feeling which we some- 
times have m dreams, when we seem to find our- 
selves wandering through a crowded avenue, 
with the noonday sun upon us, m some wiJd ex- 
travagance of dress or nudity He was consaous 
of estrangement fiiDm his townspeople, but clid 
not always know how nor wherefore, nor why 
he should be thus groping through the twilight 
mist m sobtude. If they spoke loudly to him, 
with cheery voices, the grecong translated itself 
faintly and mournfully to his ears if they shook 
him by the hand, it was as if a thick, insensible 
glove absorbed the kindly pressure and the 
warmth When litde Panaie was the companion 
of his walk, her childish gayety and freedom did 
not avail to bnng him into closer relationship 
with men, but seemed to follow him into that 
region of mdefinabic remoteness, that dismal 
Fairyland of aged fancy mto which old Grand- 
sir DoUrver had so strangely crept away 

Yet there were moments, as many persons had 
noticed, when the great-grandpapa would sud- 
denly take stronger hues of life. It was as if his 
faded figure had been colored over anew, or at 
least, as he and Pansie moved along the street, 
as if a sunbeam had fallen across him , instead of 
the gray gloom of an instant before. His chilled 
sensibilities had probably been touched and 
quickened by the warm contiguity of his little 
compamon through the medium of her hand, as 
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It stirred within his own, or some inflection of 
her voice that set his memory ringing and chim- 
ing with forgotten sounds While that music 
lasted, the old man was alive and happy. And 
there were seasons, it might be, happier than 
even these, when Pansie had been kissed and put 
to bed, and Grandsir Dolliver sat by his fireside 
gazing m among the massive coals, and absorb- 
ing their glow into those cavernous abysses with 
which all men communicate Hence come an- 
gels or fiends into our twilight musmgs, accord- 
ing as we may have peopled them in bygone 
years Over our friend’s face, in the rosy flicker 
of the fire gleam, stole an expression of repose 
and perfect trust that made him as beautiful to 
look at, m his high-backed chair, as the child 
Pansie on her pillow , and sometimes the spirits 
that were watching him beheld a calm surprise 
draw slowly over his features and brighten into 
joy, yet not so vmdly as to break his evening 
quietude. The gate of heaven had been kindly 
left ajar, that this forlorn old creature might 
catch a glimpse within All the night afterwards 
he would be semi-cgnscious of an intangible bliss 
diffused through the fitful lapses of an old man’s 
slumber, and would awake, at early dawn, with 
a faint thrilling of the heartstrings, as if there 
had been music just now wandenng over them. 
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W E may now suppose Grandsir Dol- 
liver to have fimshed his breakfast, 
with a better appetite and sharper 
perception of the qualities of his food than he 
has generally felt of late years, whether it were 
due to old Martha s cookery or to the cordial 
of the night before. Little Pansie had also 
made an end of her bread and milk with entire 
satisfaction and afterwards nibbled a crust, 
greatly enjoying its resistance to her little white 
teeth. 

How this child came by the odd name of 
Pansie, and whether it was really her baptismal 
name, I have not asce rta ined More probably 
it was one of those pet appellations that grow 
out of a child s character, or out of some keen 
thnll of affection in the parents, on unsought for 
and unconsaous fcliaty, a kind of revelation, 
teaching them the true name by which the 
child s guardian angel would know it, — a name 
with playfulness and love in it, that we often 
observe to supersede, m the practice of those 

1 Thb i ce a e wM aot tc Tfae il by tbe tirtSnr btrt b fdated frcD Idifint 
dniffac. 
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who love the child best, the name that they 
carefully selected, and caused the clergyman to 
plaster indelibly on the poor little forehead at 
the font, — the love name, whereby, if the child 
lives, the parents know it in their hearts, or by 
which, if it dies, God seems to have called it 
away, leaving the sound lingering faintly and 
sweetly through the house In Pansie’s case. 
It may have been a certain pensiveness which 
was sometimes seen under her childish frolic, 
and so translated itself into French [pensh), her 
mother having been of Acadian km , or, quite 
as probably, it alluded merely to the color of 
her eyes, which, in some lights, were very like 
the dark petals of a tuft of pansies in the Doc- 
tor’s garden It might well be, indeed, on ac- 
count of the suggested pensiveness , for the 
child’s gayety had no example to sustain it, no 
sympathy of other children or grown people, 
— and her melancholy, had it been so dark a 
feeling, was but the shadow of the house and 
of the old man If bnghter sunshine came, she 
would bnghtenwith it This morning, surely, 
as the three companions, Pansie, puss, and 
Grandsir Dolliver, emerged from the shadow of 
the house into the small adjoining enclosure, 
they seemed all frolicsome alike 

The Doctor, however, was intent over some- 
thing that had reference to his lifelong business 
of drugs. This little spot was the place where 
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he was wont to cultivate a variety of herbs sup- 
posed to be endowed with medianal virtue. 
Some of them had been long known in the phar- 
macopcEia of the Old World , and others, m the 
early days of the countr), had been adopted by 
the first settlers from the Indian mediane men 
though with fear and even contnoon, because 
these wild doctors were supposed to draw their 
pharmaceutic knowledge from no graaous 
source, the Black Man himself being the pnn- 
apal professor in their medical school From 
his own expcnencc, however, Dr Dolliver had 
long since doubted, though he was not bold 
enough quite to come to the conclusion, that 
Indiin shrubs, and the remedies prepared from 
them, were much less perilous than those so 
freely used m European practice, and singularly 
apt to be followed by results quite as propitious 
Into such heterodoxy our friend was the more 
liable to fidl, because it had been taught him 
early in life by his old master, Dr Swinnerton, 
who, at those not mfrequent times when he in- 
dulged a certain unhappy predilection for strong 
waters, had been accustomed to mvcigh m terms 
of the most cymcal contempt and coarsest ndi- 
cule against the pracacc by which he lived, and, 
as he affirmed, inflicted death on kis fellow mem 
Our old apothecary though too loyal to the 
learned profession with which he was connected 
fully to believe this bitter judgment, even when 
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pronounced by his revered master, was still so 
far influenced that his conscience was possibly 
a little easier when making a preparation from 
forest herbs and roots than in the concoction 
of half a score of nauseous poisons into a sin- 
gle elaborate drug, as the fashion of that day 
was 

But there were shrubs in the garden of which 
he had never ventured to make a medical use, 
nor, indeed, did he know their virtue, although 
from year to year he had tended and fertilized, 
weeded and pruned them, with something like 
religious care They were of the rarest charac- 
ter, and had been planted by the learned and 
famous Dr Swinnerton, who, on his deathbed, 
when he left his dwelling and all his abstruse 
manuscripts to his favorite pupil, had particu- 
larly directed his attention to this row of shrubs 
They had been collected by himself from remote 
countries, and had the poignancy of torrid climes 
in them , and he told him, that, properly used, 
they would be worth all the rest of the legacy 
a hundredfold As the apothecary, however, 
found the manuscripts, in which he conjectured 
there was a treatise on the subject of these shrubs, 
mostly illegible, and quite beyond his compre- 
hension in such passages as he succeeded in 
puzzling out (partly, perhaps, owing to his very 
imperfect knowledge of Latin, m which lan- 
guage they were written), he had never derived 
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from them an) of the promised benefit. And, 
to say the truth, remembering that Dr Swin- 
nerton himself never appeared to tnturatc or 
decoct or do anything else with the mysterious 
herbs our old friend was inclined to imagine 
the weight) commendation of their virtues to 
have been the idly solemn utterance of mental 
aberration at the hour of death So, with the 
integnt) that belonged to his character, he had 
nurtured them as tender!) as was possible m 
the ungcnml climate and soil of New England, 
putting some of them into pots for the mntcr, 
but the) had rather dwindled than flounshed 
and he had reaped no harvests from them, nor 
observed them with an) degree of sacndfic in- 
terest. 

His grandson, however, while )Ct a school- 
boy, had listened to the old man s legend of the 
miraculous virtues of these plants and it took so 
firm a hold of his mind, that the row of outland- 
ish vegetables seemed rooted m it, and certainly 
flounshed there iMth nchcr luxunancc than in 
the soil where they actually grc\v The story, 
acting thus early upon his imagination may be 
said to have influenced his bncf career in life, and, 
perchance, brought about its early close. The 
young man, m the opinion of competent judges, 
was endowed with remarkable abilities, and ac- 
cording to the rumor of the people had wonder- 
ful gifts, which were proved by the cures he had 
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wrought with remedies of his own invention. 
His talents lay m the direction of scientific 
analysis and inventive combination of chemical 
powers While under the pupilage of his grand- 
father, his progress had rapidly gone quite be- 
yond his instructor’s hope, — leaving him even 
to tremble at the audacity with which he over- 
turned and invented theories, and to wonder at 
the depth at which he wrought beneath the su- 
perficialness and mock mystery of the medical 
science of those days, like a miner sinking his 
shaft and running a hideous peril of the earth 
caving in above him. Especially did he devote 
himself to these plants , and under his care they 
had thriven beyond all former precedent, burst- 
ing into luxuriance of bloom, and most of them 
bearing beautiful flowers, which, however, m two 
or three instances, had the sort of natural repul- 
siveness that the serpent has in its beauty, com- 
pelled against its will, as it were, to warn the 
beholder of an unrevealed danger. The young 
man had long ago, it must be added, demanded 
of his grandfather the documents included in 
the legacy of Professor Swmnerton, and had 
spent days and nights upon them, growing pale 
over their mystic lore, which seemed the fruit 
not merely of the Professor’s own labors, but of 
those of more ancient sages than he ; and often 
a whole volume seemed to be compressed within 
the limits of a few lines of crabbed manuscript, 
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judging from the time which it cost even the 
quick-minded student to deapher them 

Meantime these abstruse investigations had 
not wrought such disastrous effects as might 
have been feared, m causing Edward Dollrver 
to neglect the humble trade, the conduct of 
which Jii8 grandfather hod now relinquished al 
most entirely into his hands On the contrary, 
with the mere side results of his study, or what 
may be called the chips and shavings of his real 
work^ he created a prospenty quite beyond any- 
thing that his simple-minded predecessor had 
ever hoped for, even at the most sanguine epoch 
of his life. The young man s adventurous en- 
dowments were miraculously alive, and connect- 
ing themselves with his remarkable ability for 
•olid research, and perhaps his consaence bang 
as yet imperfectly developed (as it sometimes 
lies dormant in the young) he spared not to 
produce compounds which if the names were 
anywise to be trusted, would supersede all other 
remedies, and speedily render any medianc a 
needless thing, making the trade of apothecary 
an untenable one, and the title of Doctor ob- 
solete. Whether there was real efficacy in these 
nostrums, and whether thar author himself had 
faith m them is more than can safely be said , 
but at all events the public believed m them, 
and thronged to the old and dim sign of the 
Brazen Serpent, which, though hitherto familiar 
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to them and their forefathers, nowseemed to shine 
with auspicious lustre, as if its old Scriptural 
virtues were renewed If any faith was to be 
put in human testimony, many marvellous cures 
were really performed, the fame of which spread 
far and wide, and caused demands for these 
medicines to come in from places far beyond the 
pi ecincts of the little town Our old apothecar}’^, 
now degraded by the overshadowing influence 
of his grandson’s character to a position not 
much above that of a shopboy, stood behind 
the counter with a face sad and distrustful, and 
yet with an odd kind of fitful excitement in it, 
as if he would have liked to enjoy this new pro- 
sperity, had he dared Then his venerable 
figure was to be seen dispensing these question- 
able compounds by the single bottle and by the 
dozen, wronging his simple conscience as he 
dealt out what he feared was trash or worse, 
shrinking from the reproachful eves of every 
ancient physician who might chance to be pass- 
mg by, but withal examining closely the silver, 
or the New England coarsely printed bills, which 
he took in payment, as if apprehensive that the 
delusive character of the commodity’’ which he 
sold might be balanced by equal counterfeiting 
in the money received, or as if his faith in all 
things were shaken. 

Is It not possible that this gifted young man 
had indeed found out those remedies which 
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Nature has provided and laid away for the cure 
of every ill ? 

The disastrous ternunabon of the moat bril- 
liant epoch that ever came to the Brazen Serpent 
must be told in a few words One night, Ed- 
ward DoUiver s young wife awoke and seeing 
the gray dawn creeping into the chamber while 
her husband, it should seem, was still engaged 
m his laboratory, arose m her nightdress and 
went to the door of the room to put m her 
gentle remonstrance against such labor There 
she found him dead — sunk down out of his 
chair upon the hearth where were some ashes, 
apparently of burnt manusenpts which appeared 
to compnsc most of those mcluded in Dr Swin- 
nerton s legacy though one or two had fallen 
near the heap, and lay merely scorched beside 
It It seemed as if he had thrown them mto the 
fire, under a sudden impulse, m a great hurry 
and passion. It may be that he had come to 
the perception of something fetally false and de- 
ceptive m the successes which he had appeared 
to win, and was too proud and too consaentious 
to survive it Doctors were called in but had 
no power to revive him An inquest was held, 
at which the jury under the instruction, per- 
haps, of those same revengeful doctors expressed 
the opimon that the poor young man bang 
given to strange contrivances with poisonous 
drugs, had died by mcaudously tasting them 
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himself. This verdict, and the terrible event 
Itself, at once deprived the medicines of all their 
popularity , and the poor old apothecary was no 
longer under any necessity of disturbing his con- 
science by selling them. They at once lost their 
repute, and ceased to be in any demand. In 
the few instances m which they were tried, the 
experiment was followed by no good results ; 
and even those individuals who had fancied 
themselves cured, and had been loudest m 
spreading the praises of these beneficent com- 
pounds, now, as if for the utter demolition of 
the poor youth’s credit, suffered under a recur- 
rence of the worst symptoms, and, in more than 
one case, perished miserably insomuch (for the 
days of witchcraft were still within the memory 
of living men and women) it was the general 
opinion that Satan had been personally con- 
cerned in this affliction, and that the Brazen 
Serpent, so long honored among them, was really 
the type of his subtle malevolence and perfect 
iniquity. It was rumored even that all prepara- 
tions that came from the shop were harmful, that 
teeth decayed that had been made pearly white 
by the use of the young chemist’s dentifnce , 
that cheeks were freckled that had been changed 
to damask roses by his cosmetics ; that hair 
turned gray or fell off that had become black, 
glossy, and luxuriant from the application of his 
mixtures ; that breath which his drugs had 
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sweetened had now a sulphurous smell More- 
over, all the money heretofore amassed by the 
sale of them had been exhausted by Edward 
Dolirver m his lavish expenditure for the pro- 
cesses of hi3 study , and nothing was left for 
Pansie, except a few valueless and unsalable 
bottles of mediane, and one or two others, per- 
haps more recondite than their inventor had seen 
fit to ofier to the pubhe. Little Pansie s mother 
lived but a short time after the shock of the 
temblc catastrophe and, ns we began our story 
with saying, she was left with no better guardian- 
ship or support than might be found m the 
efforts of a long superannuated man 

Nothing short ofthesunpliaty, integrity and 
piety of Grandsir Dolbvcr s character, known 
and acknowledged as for back as the oldest in- 
habitants remembered anything, and mcvitably 
discoverable by the dullest and most prgudiccd 
observers, m all its natural manifestations, could 
have protected him m still creeping about the 
streets. So far as he was personally concerned, 
however, all bitterness and suspiaon had speed- 
ily passed away , and there remamed soli the 
careless and n^lectful good will, and the pre- 
scnptive reverence, not altogether reverential, 
which the world heedlessly awards to the unfor- 
tunate individual who outlives his generation 
And now that we have shown the reader suf- 
fiacntly, or at least to the best of our knowledge, 
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and pel haps at tedious length, what was the pre- 
sent position of Giandsir Dolhver, we may let 
our story pass onward, though at such a pace 
as suits the feeble gait of an old man 

The peculiarly brisk sensation of this morn- 
ing, to which we have more than once alluded, 
enabled the Doctor to toil pretty vigorously at 
his medicinal herbs, — his catnip, his vervain, 
and the like , but he did not turn his attention to 
the row of mystic plants, with which so much of 
trouble and sorrow either was, or appeared to be, 
connected In truth, his old soul was sick of 
them, and their very fragrance, which the warm 
sunshine made strongly perceptible, was odious 
to his nostrils But the spicy, homelike scent of 
his other herbs, the English simples, was grate- 
ful to him, and so was the earth smell, as he 
turned up the soil about their roots, and eagerly 
snuffed it in. Little Pansie, on the other hand, 
perhaps scandalized at great-grandpapa’s neglect 
of the prettiest plants in his garden, resolved to 
do her small utmost towards balancing his injus- 
tice , so with an old shingle, fallen from the roof, 
which she had appropriated as her agncultural 
tool, she began to dig about them, pulling up 
the weeds, as she saw grandpapa doing The 
kitten, too, with a look of elfish sagacity, lent 
her assistance, plying her paws with vast haste 
and efficiency at the roots of one of the shrubs. 
This particular one was much smaller than the 
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rest, perhaps because jt was a native of the tomd 
xone, and required greater care than the others 
to make It flourish so that, shnvelled, can- 
kered, and scarcely showing a green leaf, both 
Pansic and the kitten probably mistook it for a 
weed After their joint cflTorta had made a pretty 
big trench about it, the little girl seized the 
shrub with both hands, bcstndmg it with her 
plump little legs, and giving so vigorous a pull, 
that, long accustomed to be transplanted annu- 
ally It came up b) the roots, and little Pansie 
came down in a sitting posture making a broad 
impress on the soft earth Sec, see. Doctor I 
cnes Pansie, comically enough giving him his 
title of courtesy, — look grandpapa, the big, 
naughty weed 1 

Now the Doctor had at once a peculiar dread 
and a peculiar value for this identical shrub, 
both because his grandson s invcsogadons had 
been appbed more ardently to it than to all the 
rest, and because it was associated m his nund 
with an anaent and sad recollection For he 
had never for^tten that his wife the early lost, 
had once taken a fiincy to wear its flowers, day 
after day, through the whole season of their 
bloom, m her bosom, where they glowed like a 
gem, and deepened her somewhat palhd beauty 
with a richness never before seen m it. At least 
such was the effect which this tropical flower im- 
parted to the beloved form in his memory, and 
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thus It somehow both brightened and wronged 
her. This had happened not long before her 
death ; and whenever, in the subsequent years, 
this plant had brought its annual flower, it had 
proved a kind of talisman to bring up the image 
of Bessie, radiant with this glow that did not 
really belong to her naturally passive beauty, 
quicldy interchanging with another image of her 
form, with the snow of death on cheek and fore- 
head. This reminiscence had remained among 
the things of which the Doctor was always con- 
saous, but had never breathed a word, through 
the whole of his long life, — a sprig of sensibility 
that perhaps helped to keep him tenderer and 
purer than other men, who entertain no such 
follies. And the sight of the shrub often brought 
back the faint, golden gleam of her hair, as if 
her spint were in the sunlights of the garden, 
quivering into view and out of it. And there- 
fore, when he saw what Pansie had done, he 
sent forth a strange, inarticulate, hoarse, tremu- 
lous exclamation, a sort of aged and decrepit cry 
of mingled emotion. “ Naughty’ Pansie, to pull 
up grandpapa’s flower ’ ” said he, as soon as he 
could speak “ Poison, Pansie, poison ’ Fling 
It away, child ' ” 

And dropping his spade, the old gentleman 
scrambled towards the little girl as quickly as 
his rusty joints would let him, — while Pansie, 
as apprehensive and quick of motion as a fawn, 
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started up with a shnck of mirth and fear to 
escape him It so happened that the garden 
gate was ajar, and a puff of wind blowing it 
wide open, she escaped through this fortuitous 
avenue, followed by great-grandpapa and the 
kitten 

" Stop, naughty Pansie, stop I shouted our 
old friend “ You will tumble into the grave 1 
The kitten, with the singular sensitiveness that 
seems to affect it at every kind of exatement, 
was now on her back. 

And, indeed, this portentous warning was bet- 
ter grounded and had a more literal meaning than 
might be supposed for the swinging gate com- 
municated with the buna] ground, and almost 
directly m little Pansie s track there was a newly 
dog grave, ready to receive its tenant that after- 
noon Pansie, however, fled onward with out- 
stretched arms, half m fear half m fun, plying 
her round little with wondcrfril promptitude, 
as if to escape Time or Death, m the person of 
Grandsir Dolliver, and happily avoiding the om- 
inous pitfall that lies in every person s path, till, 
heanng a groan from her pursuer, she looked 
over her shoulder, and saw that poor grandpapa 
had stumbled over one of the many hillocks 
She then suddenly wnnkJedup her little visage, 
and sent forth a full-breathed roar of sympathy 
and alarm. 
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“ Grandpapa has broken his neck now ! ” cried 
little Pansie, amid her sobs 

“ Kiss grandpapa, and make it well, then,” 
said the old gentleman, recollecting her remedy, 
and scrambling up more readily than could be 
expected. “ Well,” he murmured to himself, 
“ a hair’s breadth more, and I should have been 
tumbled into yonder grave Poor little Pansie ’ 
what wouldst thou have done then ? ” 

Make the grass grow over grandpapa,” an- 
swered Pansie, laughing up m his face 

“ Poh, poh, child, that is not a pretty thing 
to say,” said grandpapa pettishly and disap- 
pointed, as people are apt to be when they try 
to calculate on the fitful sympathies of childhood. 
“ Come, you must go in to old Martha now.” 

The poor old gentleman was in the more haste 
to leave the spot because he found himself stand- 
ing nght m front of his own peculiar row of 
gravestones, consisting of eight or nine slabs of 
slate, adorned with carved borders rather rudely 
cut, and the earliest one, that of his Bessie, bend- 
ing aslant, because the frost of so many winters 
had slowly undermined it Over one grave of 
the row, that of his gifted grandson, there was 
no memorial He felt a strange repugnance, 
stronger than he had ever felt before, to linger 
by these graves, and had none of the tender sor- 
row, mingled with high and tender hopes, that 
had sometimes made it seem good to him to be 
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there Such moods, perhaps, often come to the 
aged, when the hardened earth crust over their 
souls shuts them out from spintual influences 
Taljng the child by the hand, — her little ef- 
fervescence of infantile fun having passed into a 
downcast humor, though not well knowingos y ct 
what a dusky cloud of disheartening fanaes arose 
from these green hillocks, — he went heavily 
toward the garden gate. Close to its threshold, 
80 that one who was issuing forth or entering 
must needs step upon it or over it, lay a small 
flat atone, deeply imbedded in the ground, and 
partly covered with grass, inscnbed with the 
name of “Dr John Swinncrton, Physiaan 
“ Ay, said the old man, as the well remem- 
bered figure of his anaent instructor seemed to 
nse before him in his grave-apparel, with beard 
and gold headed cane, black velvet doublet and 
cloak, “here lies a man who, as people have 
thought, had it in his power to avoid the grave 1 
He had no httic grandchild to tease him He 
had the choice to die, and chose it. 

So the old gentleman led Pansic over the stone, 
and carefully closed the gate and, as it hap- 
pened, he forgot the uprooted shrub, which Pan- 
sic as she ran, had flung away, and which had 
fallen into the open grave and when the fu- 
neral came that afternoon the cofiin was let down 
upon It, 80 that its bnght, inauspiaous flower 
never bloomed again 
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B e secret ' ” and he kept his stern eye 
fixed upon him, as the coach began to 
rnove 

“ Be secret • ” repeated the apothecary. “ I 
know not any secret that he has confided to me 
thus far, and as for his nonsense (as I will be 
bold to style it now he is gone) about a medi- 
cine of long life, It IS a thing I forget m spite of 
myself, so very empty and trashy it is I won- 
der, by the bye, that it never came into my 
head to give the Colonel a dose of the cordial 
whereof I partook last night I have no faith 
that It IS a valuable medicine, — little or none, 
— and yet there has been an unwonted brisk- 
ness in me all the morning.” 

Then a simple joy broke over his face — a 
flickering sunbeam among his wrinkles — as he 
heard the laughter of the little girl, who was 
running rampant with a kitten in the kitchen. 

“ Pansie ' Pansie ' ” cackled he, “ grandpapa 
has sent away the ugly man now. Come, let 
us have a frolic in the garden.” 

And he whispered to himself again, “ That 
IS a cordial yonder, and I will take it according 
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to the prcscnption, knowing all the ingredients. 
Then, after a moments thought, he added, 
“ All, save one. 

So, as he had declared to himself his intention, 
that night, when little Pansic had long been 
asleep, and his small household was in bed, and 
most of the quiet, old fashioned townsfolk like- 
wise, this good apothecary went into his labora- 
tory, and took out of a cupboard in the wall a 
certain anaent looking bottle, which was cased 
over wnth a network of what seemed to be wo- 
ven siKcr, like the \vickcr-wovcn bottles ofour 
da) s He had previously provided a goblet of 
pure water Before opening the bottle, how 
ever, he seemed to hesitate, and pondered and 
babbled to himself having long since come to 
that period of life when the bodil) frame, hav- 
ing lost much of Its value, is more tenderly eared 
for than when it was a perfect and inestimable 
machine 

“ I triturated, I infused, I distilled it myself 
m these very rooms, and know it — know it 
all — all the ingredients, save one. They arc 
common things enough — comfortable things — 
some of them a little queer — one or two that 
folks have a prejudice against — and then there 
IS that one thing that I don t know It is fool- 
ish in me to be dallying with such a mess 
which I thought was a piece of quackery, while 
that strange visitor bade me do it, — and yet, 
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what a strength has come from it ' He said it 
w^as a rare coidial, and, mcthmks, it has bright- 
ened up my wear}’" life all day, so that Pansic 
has found me the fitter playmate And then 
the dose, — it is so absurdly small ' I will try 
it again.” 

He took the silver stopple from the bottle, 
and with a practised hand, tremulous as it was 
with age, so that one would have thought it 
must have shaken the liquor into a perfect 
shower of misapplied drops, he dropped — I 
have heard it said — only one single drop into 
the goblet of w'ater It fell into it w'lth a daz- 
zling brightness, hke a spark of ruby flame, and 
subtly difiusing itself through the wlicle body 
of water, turned it to a rosy hue of great bril- 
liancy He held it up beUveen his eyes and the 
light, and seemed to admire and wonder at it. 

“ It is very odd,” said he, “ that such a pure, 
bnght liquor should have come out of a parcel 
of weeds that mingled their juices here The 
thing IS a folly, — it is one of those composi- 
tions m which the chemists — the cabalists, per- 
haps — used to combine w’hat they thought the 
virtues of many plants, thinking that something 
would result in the whole, w^hich was not in 
either of them, and a new efficacy be created 
Whereas, it has been the teaching of my expe- 
rience that one virtue counteracts another, and 
is the enemy of it I never believed the former 
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theory, even when that strange madman bade 
me do It. And what a thick, turbid matter it 
was, until that last ingredient, — that powder 
which he put in with his own handl Had he 
let me see it, I T\ould first ha\e anal>'zed it, and 
discovered its component parts The man was 
mad, undoubtedly, and this ma) have been poi- 
son. But Its effect is good Poh ' I will taste 
again, because of this weak agued, miserable 
state of mine though it is a shame in me, a 
man of decent skill in my i\'ay to believe m a 
quack s nostrum But it is a comfortable kind 
of thing 

Meantime, that single drop (for good Dr 
Dolirver had immediately put a stopper into the 
bottle) diffused a stN-eet odor through the cham- 
ber, so that the ordinary fragrances and scents of 
apothecaries stuff seemed to be controlled and 
influenced by it, and its bnght potency also dis- 
pelled a certain dimness of the antiquated room 

The Doctor, at the pressure of a great need, 
had given incredible pains to the manufacture 
of this medicine so that, reckoning the pains 
rather than the ingredients (all except one, of 
which he was not able to estimate the cost nor 
value), it was really worth its weight m gold 
And, as it happened he had bestowed upon it 
the hard labor of his poor life, and the time 
that was necessary for the support of his family 
without return for the customers, after playing 
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off this cruel joke upon the old man, had never 
come back ; and now, for seven years, the bot- 
tle had stood m a corner of the cupboard. To 
be sure, the silver-cased bottle was worth a trifle 
for Its silver, and still more, perhaps, as an an- 
tiquarian knickknack But, all things consid- 
ered, the honest and simple apothecary thought 
that he might make free with the liquid to such 
small extent as was necessary for himself. And 
there had been something in the concoction that 
had struck him ; and he had been fast breaking 
lately , and so, m the dreary fantasy and lonely 
recklessness of his old age, he had suddenly 
bethought himself of this medicine (cordial, as 
the strange man called it, which had come to him 
by long inheritance m his family) and he had 
determined to try it And again, as the night 
before, he took out the receipt — a roll of an- 
tique parchment, out of which, provokmgly, one 
fold had been lost — and put on his spectacles 
to puzzle out the passage. 

Guttam unicam m aquam puram, two gills 
“ If the Colonel should hear of this,” said Dr 
Dolhver, *‘^he might fancy it his nostrum of 
long life, and insist on having the botde for his 
own use. The foolish, fierce old gentleman * 
He has grown very earthly, of late, else he 
would not desire such a thing. And a strong 
desire it must be to make him feel it desirable 
For my part, I only wish for something that, 
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for a short time may clear my eyes, so that I 
may sec little Pansic a beauty, and quicken my 
ears, that I may hear her sweet voice, and give 
me nerve, while God keeps me here, that I may 
live longer to cam bread for dear Panne. She 
provided for, I would gladly lie down yonder 
with Bessie and our children Ah I the van- 
ity of desiring lengthened days 1 — There I — I 
have drunk it, and mcthinJ^ its final, subtle 
flavor hath strange potency in iL 

The old man shivered a little, as those shiver 
who have just swallowed good liquor, while it 
18 permeating their vitals Yet he seemed to 
be in a pleasant state of feeling, and, as was fir- 
quently the case with this simple soul, m a de- 
vout frame of mind He read a chapter m the 
Bible, and said his prayers for Pansie and him- 
8c]fy before he went to bed, and had much bet- 
ter sleep than usually comes to people of his 
advanced age for, at that penod sleep is dif- 
fused through their wakefulness, and a dim and 
tiresome half perception through their sleep so 
that the only result is weanness. 

Nothing very extraordmary happened to Dr 
Dolliver or his small household for some time 
afterwards He was favored with a comfortable 
winter and thanked Heaven for it, and put it 
to a good use (at least he mtended it so) by 
concocting drugs which perhaps did a little 
towards peopling the graveyard, into which his 
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windows looked , but that was neither his pur- 
pose nor his fault None of the sleepers, at all 
events, interrupted their slumbers to upbraid 
him He had done according to his own art- 
less conscience and the recipes of licensed phy- 
sicians, and he looked no further, but pounded, 
triturated, infused, made electuaries, boluses, 
juleps, or whatever he teimed his productions, 
with skill and diligence, thanking Heaven that 
he was spared to do so, \vhen his contempora- 
ries generally were getting incapable of similar 
efforts It struck him with some surprise, but 
much gratitude to Providence, that his sight 
seemed to be growing rather bettei than worse. 
He certainly could read the crabbed handwriting 
and hieroglyphics of the physicians with more 
readiness than he could a year earlier But he 
had been originally near-sighted, with large, pro- 
jecting eyes ; and near-sighted eyes always seem 
to get a new lease of light as the years go on 
One thing was perceptible about the Doctor’s 
eyes, not only to himself in the glass, but to 
everybody else, namel)'-, that they had an unac- 
customed gleaming brightness in them , not so 
very bnght, either, but yet so much so that lit- 
tle Pansie noticed it, and sometimes, in her play- 
ful, roguish way, climbed up into his lap, and 
put both her small palms over them , telling 
grandpapa that he had stolen somebody else’s 
eyes, and given away his own, and that she 
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liked his old ones better The poor old Doc- 
tor did his best to smile through his eyes, and 
80 to reconale Pansic to their bnghtness, but 
still she continually made the same silly remon- 
strance, so that he was fain to put on a piair of 
green spectacles when he was goiqg to play with 
Pansie, or took her on his knee. Nay, if he 
looked at her as had always been his custom, 
after she was asleep, in order to sec that all was 
well with her, the little child would put up her 
hands, as if he held a hght that was flashing 
on her eyeballs and unless he turned away his 
gaze quickly, she would wake up in a fit of 
crying 

On the whole, the apothecary had as comfort- 
able a time as a man of his years could expect. 
The air of the house and of the old graveyard 
seemed to suit him What so seldom happens 
m man s advancing age, his night s rest did 
him good, whereas, generally, an old man wakes 
up ten times as nervous and dispintcd as he 
went to bed, just as if, during his sleep, he had 
been working harder than ever he did m the 
daytime It had been so with the Doctor him- 
self till within a months To be sure, he 
had latterly begun to practise various rules of 
diet and cxerase, which commended themselves 
to his approbation He sawed some of his own 
firewood, and fanacd that, as was reasonable, 
It fatigued him less day by day He took walks 
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with Pansie, and though, of course, her little 
footsteps, treading on the elastic air of childhood, 
far outstripped his own, still the old man knew 
that he was not beyond the recuperative period 
of life, and that exercise out of doors and proper 
food can do somewhat towards retarding the 
approach of age. He was inclined, also, to im- 
pute much good effect to a daily dose of Santa 
Cruz rum (a liquor much m vogue m that day), 
which he was nowm the habit of quaffing at the 
meridian hour. All through the Doctor’s life 
he had eschewed strong spirits “ But after sev- 
enty,” quoth old Dr. Dolhver, “ a man is all 
the better m head and stomach for a little stim- 
ulus ; ” and it certainly seemed so in his case 
Likewise, I know not precisely how often, but 
complying punctiliously with the recipe, as an 
apothecary naturally would, he took his drop of 
the mysterious cordial 

He was inclined, however, to impute little or 
no efficacy to this, and to laugh at himself for 
having ever thought otherwise. The dose was 
so very minute ' and he had never been sensi- 
ble of any remarkable effect on taking it, after 
all A genial warmth, he sometimes fancied, 
diffused Itself throughout him, and perhaps con- 
tinued during the next day A quiet and re- 
freshing night’s rest followed, and alacritous 
waking m the morning; but all this was far 
more probably owing, as has been already hinted, 
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to excellent and well-considercd habits of diet 
and cxcrasc. Nevertheless, he soil cononued 
the cordial \nth tolerable rcgulanty, — the more, 
because on one or two occasions, happening to 
omit It, It so chanced that he slept wretchedly, 
and awoke in strange aches and pains, torpors, 
nervousness, shaking of the hands, bicaredness 
of eight, lowness of spirits, and other ills, as is 
the misfortune of some old men, who arc often 
threatened by a thousand evil symptoms that 
come to nothing, foreboding no particular dis- 
order, and passing away as unsatisfactorily as 
they come. At another ome, he took two or 
three drops at once, and was alarmingly fever- 
ish in consequence. Yet it was very true, that 
the fevensh symptoms were pretty sure to dis- 
appear on his renewal of the medianc * Still 
It could not be that, thought the old man, a 
hater of empinasm (in which, however, is con- 
tained all hope for man) and disinclined to be- 
lieve in anything that was not according to rule 
and art And then, as aforesaid, the dose was 
so ridiculously small 1 

Sometimes, however, he took, half laughingly, 
another view of it, and felt disposed to think 
that chance might really have thrown in his way 
a very remarkable mixture, by which, if it had 
happened to him earlier in life, he might have 
amassed a larger fortune, and might even have 
raked together such a competency as would have 
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prevented his feeling much uneasiness about the 
future of little Pansie Feeling as strong as he 
did nowadays, he might reasonably count upon 
ten years more of life, and m that time the pre- 
cious liquoi might be exchanged for much gold 
“ Let us see • ” quoth he , “ by what attractive 
name shall it be advertised ? ‘ The old man’s 

cordial ’ ? That promises too little Poh, poh ' 
I would stain my honesty, my fair reputation, 
the accumulation of a lifetime, and befool my 
neighbor and the public, by any name that would 
make them imagine 1 had found that ridiculous 
talisman that the alchemists have sought. The 
old man’s cordial, — that is best. And five shil- 
lings sterling the bottle That surely were not 
too costly, and would give the medicine a better 
reputation and higher vogue (so foolish is the 
world) than if I were to put it lower I will 
think further of this But pshaw, pshaw ' ” 

“ What IS the matter, grandpapa ? ” said little 
Pansie, who had stood by him, wishing to speak 
to him at least a minute, but had been deterred 
by his absorption , “ why do you say ^ Pshaw ’ ? ” 
“ Pshaw ' ” repeated grandpapa, “ there is one 
ingredient that I don’t know ” 

So this very hopeful design was necessarily 
given up, but that it had occurred to Dr Dol- 
hver was perhaps a token that his mind was in 
a very vigorous state, for it had been noted of 
him through life, that he had little enterprise, 
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little activity, and that, for the want of these 
things, his very considerable skill in his art had 
been almost thrown away, as regarded his pri- 
vate affairs, when it might easily have led him 
to fortune Whereas here m his extreme age, 
he had first bethought himself of a way to grow 
nch Sometimes iis latter spring causes — as 
blossoms come on the autumnal tree — a spurt 
of vigor, or untimely greenness, when Nature 
laughs at her old child, half m kmdness and 
half in scorn It is observable, however, I fancy, 
that after such a spurt age comes on with re- 
doubled speed, and that the old man has only 
run forwa^ with a show of force, in order to 
fall mto his grave the sooner 

Sometimes as he was walking briskly along 
the street, with httle Pansie clasping his hand, 
and perhaps fhskmg rather more than became a 
person of his venerable years he had met the 
gnm old wreck of Colonel Dabney, moving 
gouoly, and gathenng wrath anew with every 
touch of his painful foot to the groimd , or dnv- 
mg by m his carnage, showing an ashen angry, 
wnnklcd face at the window and frowning at 
him — the apothecary thought — with a pecul- 
iar fury, as if he took umbrage at hij audaaty 
m being less broken by age than a gentleman 
like himself The apothecary could not help 
feeling as if there were some unsettled quarrel 
or dispute between himself and the Colonel, he 
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could not tell what or why. The Colonel always 
gave him a haughty nod of half-recognition ; 
and the people in the street, to whom he was 
a familiar object, would say, “The worshipful 
Colonel begins to find himself mortal like the 
rest of us. He feels his years ” “ He ’d be 

glad, I warrant,” said one, “ to change with you. 
Doctor. It shows what difference a good life 
makes m men, to look at him and you You 
are half a score of years his elder, methmks, and 
yet look what temperance can do for a man 
By my credit, neighbor, seeing how brisk you 
have been lately, I told my wife you seemed 
to be growing younger. It does me good to 
see It. We are about of an age, I think, and I 
like to notice how we old men keep young and 
keep one another m heart. I myself — ahem 
— ahem — feel younger this season than for 
these five years past ” 

“It rejoices me that you feel so,” quoth the 
apothecary, who had just been thinking that this 
neighbor of his had lost a great deal, both m 
mind and body, within a short period, and rather 
scorned him for it “ Indeed, I find old age 
less uncomfortable than I supposed. Little 
Pansie and I make excellent companions for 
one another ” 

And then, dragged along by Pansie’s little 
hand, and also impelled by a certain alacrity that 
rose with him in the morning, and lasted till his 
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healthy rest at night, he bade farewell to his con- 
temporary, and hastened on, while the latter, 
left behind, was somewhat irritated as he looked 
at the vigorous movement of the apothecary s 
legs. 

“ He need not make such a show of brisk- 
ness, neither, muttered he to himself This 
touch of rheumatism troubles me a bit just now 
but try It on a good day, and 1 d walk with him 
for a shilling Pshaw I I U walk to his funeral 
yet 

One day, while the Doctor, with the activity 
that bestirred itself m him nowadays, was mix- 
ing and manufactunng certain medicaments that 
came in frequent demand, a carnage stopped at 
his door, and he recognized the voice of Colonel 
Dabney, talking m Kis customary stem tone to 
the woman who served him And, a moment 
a f te r w a rds, the coach drove away, and he actu- 
ally heard the old digmtary himbcnng upstairs, 
and bestowing a curse upon each particular step, 
as if that were the method to make them soften 
and become easier when he should come down 
again ‘ Pray, your worship, said the Doc- 
tor from above, “ let me attend you below 
stairs 

“ No growled the Colonel * I U meet you 
on your own ground. I can climb a stair yet, 
and be hanged to you 
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So saying, he painfully finished the ascent, 
and came into the laboiatory, where he let him- 
self fall into the Doctor’s easy-chair, with an 
anathema on the chair, the Doctor, and himself, 
and, stanng round through the dusk, he met 
the wide-open, startled eyes of little Pansie, who 
had been reading a gilt picture book in the 
corner. 

“ Send away that child, Dolliver ' ” cried the 
Colonel angnly Confound her, she makes 
my bones ache I hate evei^’-thing young ” 

“ Lord, Colonel,” the poor apothecar}’’ ven- 
tured to say, “ there must be young people in 
the world as well as old ones ’T is my mind, 
a man’s grandchildren keep him warm round 
about him ” 

“ I have none, and want none,” sharply re- 
sponded the Colonel , “ and as for young peo- 
ple, let me be one of them, and they may exist, 
otherwise not It is a cursed bad arrangement 
of the world, that there are young and old here 
together.” 

When Pansie had gone away, which she did 
with anything but reluctance, having a natural 
antipathy to this monster of a Colonel, the latter 
personage tapped with his crutch-handled cane 
on a chair that stood near, and nodded in an au- 
thoritative way to the apothecary to sit down m 
It Dr Dolliver complied submissively, and the 
Colonel, with dull, unkindly eyes, looked at him 
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sternly, and with a kind of intelligence amid the 
aged stolidity of hia aspect, that somewhat puz- 
zled the Doctor In this way he surveyed him 
all over, like a judge, when he means to hang 
a man, and for some reason or none, the apothe- 
cary felt his nerves shake, beneath this steadfast 
look* 

“Ahal Doctor 1 said the Colonel at last, 
with a doltish sneer, “ you bear your years 
well 

“ Decently well, Colonel , I thank Providence 
for It answered the meek apothecary 

“ I should say, quoth the Colonel “ you arc 
younger at this moment than when we spoke 
together two or three years ago I noted then 
that your eyebrows were a handsome snow- 
white, such as befits a man who has passed be- 
yond his threescore years and ten, and five years 
more Why, they are getting dark again Mr 
Apothecary 

“ Nay, your worship must needs be mistaken 
there, said the Doctor, with a timorous chuckle. 
“ It 13 many a year smee I have taken a dehb- 
eratc note of my wretched old visage m a glass, 
but I remember they were white when I looked 
last. 

‘ Come, Doctor, I know a thing or two said 
the Colonel with a bitter scoff " and what s 
this, you old rogue ? Why you vc rubbed 
away a wnnkle since we met. Take off those 
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infei nal spectacles, and look me in the face. H a 1 
I see the devil m your eye. How dare you let 
It shine upon me so^” 

“ On my conscience, Colonel,” said the apoth- 
ecary, strangely struck with the coincidence of 
this accusation with little Pansie’s complaint, 
“I know not what you mean My sight is 
pretty well for a man of my age. We near- 
sighted people begin to know our best eyesight 
when other people have lost theirs,” 

“ Ah ' ah ' old rogue > ” repeated the insuffer- 
able Colonel, gnashing his ruined teeth at him, 
as if, for some incomprehensible reason, he 
wished to tear him to pieces and devour him. 
“ I know you You are taking the life away 
from me, villain ' and I told you it was my in- 
heritance And I told you there was a Bloody 
Footstep, bearing its track down through my 
race ” 

“ I remember nothing of it,” said the Doc- 
tor, m a quake, sure that the Colonel was in 
one of his mad fits ‘‘ And on the word of an 
honest man, I never wronged you in my life. 
Colonel ” 

“We shall see,” said the Colonel, whose 
wrinkled visage grew absolutely terrible with 
Its hardness , and his dull eyes, without losing 
their dulness, seemed to look through him 
“ Listen to me, sir. Some ten years ago, 
there came to you a man on a secret business 
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He had an old musty bit of parchment, on 
which were wntten some words, hardly legible, 
in an antique hand, — an old deed, it might 
have been, — some family document, and here 
and there the letters were faded away But 
this man had spent his hfe over it, and he had 
made out the meaning, and he interpreted it to 
you, and left it with you, only there was one 
gap, — one tom or obliterated place Well 
sir, — and he bade you with your poor httle 
skill at the mortar, and for a certain sum, — 
ample repayment for such a service — to manu- 
facture tins medianc, — this cordiah It was an 
affair of months And just when you thought 
It finished, the man came again and stood over 
your cursed beverage and shook a powder, or 
dropped a lump into it, or put in some ingredi- 
ent, in which was all the hidden virtue, — or at 
least, It drew out all the hidden virtue of the 
mean and common herbs, and married them 
mto a wondrous efficacy This done, the man 
bade you do certain other things with the pota- 
tion and went away — the Colonel hesitated 
a moment — and never came back again 
“ Surely Colonel you are correct, said the 
apothecary much startled, however, at the 
Colonel 8 showing himself so well acquainted 
with an mcident which he had supposed a secret 
with himself alone Tct he had a httle reluc- 
tance in owning it, although he did not exactly 
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understand why, since the Colonel had, appar- 
ently, no rightful claim to it, at all events. 

That medicine, that receipt,” continued his 
visitor, “ is my hereditary property, and I chal- 
lenge you, on your peril, to give it up ” 

“ But what if the original owner should call 
upon me for it ? ” objected Dr Dolliver 

“ I ’ll warrant you against that,” said the 
Colonel , and the apothecary thought there was 
something ghastly in his look and tone “ Why, 
’t IS ten year, you old fool , and do you think a 
man with a treasure like that in his possession 
would have w^aited so long ? ” 

Seven years it w^as ago,” said the apothe- 
cary “ Sep tern an ms passatis so says the 
Latin ” 

“ Curse vour Latin,” answ'crs the Colonel. 
“ Produce the stuff. You have been violating 
the first rule of your trade, — taking your own 
drugs, — your owm, in one sense , mine by the 
right of three hundred years Bring it forth, I 
say ' ” 

“ Pray excuse me, worthy Colonel,” pleaded 
the apothecary , for though convinced that the 
old gentleman was only m one of his insane fits, 
when he talked of the value of this concoction, 
yet he really did not like to give up the cordial, 
which perhaps had wrought him some benefit 
Besides, he had at least a claim upon it for 
much trouble and skill expended in its compo- 
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sition This he suggested to the Colonel, who 
scornfully took out of his pocket a network 
purse, with more golden guineas in it than the 
apothecary had seen m the ^hole seven years, 
and was rude enough to fling it m his face 
“ Take that, thundered he, and give up the 
thing or I will have you in prison before. you 
arc an hour older I Nay, he continued, grow 
ing pale, which was his mode of showing temble 
wrath, since all through life, oil extreme age 
quenched it, his ordinary face had been a blaz- 
ing red " I U put you to death, you villain, as 
I veanght’ And thrusting his hand into his 
waistcoat pocket, lo ( the madman took a small 
pistol from It, which he cocked, and presented at 
the poor apothecary The old fellow quaked 
and cowered in his chair, and would indeed have 
given his whole shopfii] of better concocted 
medicines than this, to be out qf this danger 
Besides, there were the guineas , the Colonel 
had paid him a princely sum for what was prob- 
ably worth nothing 

“ Hold 1 hold ! cned he as the Colonel, 
with stem eye, pointed the pistol at his head 
** You shall have it. 

So he rose all trembling, and crept to that 
secret cupboard, where the prcaous bottle — 
smee preaous it seemed to be — was reposited 
In all hi3 life, long as it had been, the apoth- 
ecary had never before been threatened by a 
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deadly weapon , though many as deadly a thing 
had he seen poured into a glass, without wink- 
ing And so It seemed to take his heart and 
life away, and he brought the cordial forth feebly, 
and stood tremulously before the Colonel, ashy 
pale, and looking ten years older than his real 
age, instead of five years younger, as he had 
seemed just before this disastrous interview with 
the Colonel 

“You look as if you needed a drop of it 
yourself,” said Colonel Dabney, with great 
scorn. “ But not a drop shall you have Al- 
ready have you stolen too much,” said he, lift- 
ing up the bottle, and marking the space to 
which the liquor had subsided in it m conse- 
quence of the minute doses with which the 
apothecary had made free “ Fool, had you 
taken your glass like a man, you might have 
been young again Now, creep on, the few 
months you have left, poor, torpid knave, and 
die ' Come — a goblet > quick ' ” 

He clutched the bottle meanwhile vora- 
ciously, miserly, eagerly, furiously, as if it were 
his life that he held m his grasp , angry, impa- 
tient, as if something long sought were within his 
reach, and not yet secure, — with longing thirst 
and desire , suspicious of the world and of fate ; 
feeling as if an iron hand were over him, and 
a crowd of violent robbers round about him, 
struggling for it At last, unable to wait longer, 
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just as the apothecary was tottenng away m 
quest of a dnnk.ing gloss, the Colonel took, out 
the stopple, and lifted the flask itself to his 
hpa 

“ For Heaven s sake, no 1 cned the Doctor 
“The dose is one single drop I — one drop, 
Colonel, one drop* 

* Not a drop to save your wretched old soul, 
responded the Colonel probably thinking that 
the apothecary was pleading for a small share 
of the precious liquor He put it to his lips, 
and, as if quenching a lifelong thirst swallowed 
deep draughts sucking it in with desperation, 
oil, void of breath, he set it down upon the 
table. The nch, poignant perfume spread itself 
through the air 

The apothecary, with an instinctive careful- 
ness that was rather ludicrous under the ar- 
cumstanccs, caught up the stopper, which the 
Colonel had let fall, and forced it into the bot- 
tle to prevent any further escape of virtue He 
then fearfully watched the result of the mad- 
man 8 potation 

The Colonel sat a moment in his chair pant- 
ing for breath , then started to his feet with a 
prompt vigor that contrasted widely with the 
inBrm and rbevmatjc movemtnts that had here- 
tofore characterized him He struck hia fore- 
head violently with one hand, and smote his 
chest with the other he stamped his foot thun 
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derously on the ground , then he leaped up to 
the ceiling, and came down with an elastic bound. 
Then he laughed, a wild, exulting ha' ha ' with 
a strange tnumphant roar that filled the house 
and reechoed through it , a sound full of fierce, 
animal rapture, — enjoyment of sensual life 
mixed up with a sort of horror. After all, real 
as It was. It was like the sounds a man makes in 
a dream And this, while the potent draught 
seemed still to be making its way through his 
system , and the frightened apothecary thought 
that he intended a revengeful onslaught upon 
himself Finally, he uttered a loud unearthly 
screech, in the midst of which his voice broke, 
as if some unseen hand were throttling him, and, 
starting forward, he fought frantically, as if he 
would clutch the life that was being rent away, 
— and fell forward with a dead thump upon the 
floor 

“ Colonel ' Colonel ' ” cned the terrified 
Doctor. 

The feeble old man, with difficulty, turned 
over the heavy frame, and saw at once, with prac- 
tised eye, that he was dead He set him up, and 
the corpse looked at him with angry reproach. 
He was so startled, that his subsequent recollec- 
tions of the moment were neither distinct nor 
steadfast; but he fancied, though he told the 
strange impression to no one, that on his first 
glimpse of the face, with a dark flush of what 
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looked like rage still upon it, it was a young 
man s face that he saw, — a face with all the pas- 
sionate energy of early manhood, — the capaaty 
for funous anger which the man had lost half a 
century ago, crammed to the bnm with vigor dll 
It became agony But the next moment, if it 
were so (which it could not have been), the face 
grew ashen, withered, shrunken, more aged than 
m life, though sail the murderous fierceness 
remained, and seemed to be petnfied forever 
upon it. 

After a moment s bewilderment, Dolhver ran 
to the window looking to the street, threw it 
open, and called loudly for assistance. He 
opened also another window, for the air to blow 
through, for he was almost stifled with the nch 
odor of the cordial which filled the room, and 
was now exuded from the corpse. 

He heard the voice of Pansie, crying at the 
door, which was locked, and, turning the key, 
he caught her m his arms, and hastened with 
her below stairs to give her into the charge of 
Martha, who seemed half stupefied with a sense 
of somethmg awful that had occurred. 

Meanwhile there was a rattling and a banging 
at the street portal to which several people had 
been attracted both by the Doctor s outcry from 
the window, and by the awful screech in which 
the Colonel s ipmt (if^ indeed, he had that divine 
part) had just previously taken its flight. 
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He let them in, and, pale and shivering, ush- 
ered them up to the death chamber, where one 
or two, with a more delicate sense of smelling 
than the icst, snuffed the atmosphere, as if sen- 
sible of an unknown fragrance, }Ct appeared 
afraid to breathe, when they saw the terrific 
countenance leaning back against the chair, and 
eying them so truculently 

I would fain quit the scene and have done 
with the Colonel, who, I am glad, has happened 
to die at so early a period of the narrative. I 
therefore hasten to say that a coroner’s inquest 
was held on the spot, though cven'^body felt 
that It was merely ceremonial, and that the tes- 
timony of their good and ancient tov nsman. Dr 
Dolliver, was amply sufficient to settle the mat- 
ter. The verdict was, “ Death by the visitation 
of God ” 

The apothecar)’’ gave evidence that the Colo- 
nel, without asking leave, and positively against 
his advice, had drunk a quantity of distilled 
spints , and one or two servants, or members 
of the Colonel’s family, testified that he had been 
m a very uncomfortable state of mind for some 
days past, so that they fancied he was insane. 
Therefore nobody thought of blaming Dr Dol- 
liver for what had happened , and, if the plain 
truth must be told, everj'^body who saw the 
wretch was too well content to be rid of him, to 
trouble themselves more than was quite neces- 
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sary about the way m which the incumbrance 
had been removed* 

The corpse was taken to the mansion m order 
to receive a magnificent funeral and Dr Dol- 
livcr was left outwardly in quiet, but much dis- 
turbed, and indeed almost overwhelmed in- 
wardly, by what had happened 1 et it is to be 
observed, that he had accounted for the death 
with a singular dexterity of expression, when he 
attnbuted it to a dose of distilled spirits* What 
land of distilled spirits were those, Doctor ? and 
will you venture to take any more of them ? 
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SEPTIMIUS FELTON 

OR, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 

I T was a day an early spring and as that 
s^\cct, genial tune of year and atmosphere 
calls out tender greenness from the ground, 
— beautiful flowers, or leaves that look beauti 
fill because so long unseen under the snow and 
decay, — so the pleasant air and warmth had 
called out three )oung people, who sat on a 
sunny hillside enjoying the warm da) and one 
another For they were all friends two of 
them young men, and playmates from boy- 
hood the third a girl, who two or three yean 
younger than themselves had been the object 
of their boy love, their little rustic, childish gal- 
lantnes, their budding affections until, grow- 
ing all towards manhood and womanhood, they 
had ceased to talk about such matters, perhaps 
thinking about them the more 

These three young people were neighbors 
children, dwelling m houses that stood by the 
side of the great Lexington road, along a ndgy 
hill that rose abruptly behind them, its brow 
covered with a wood, and which stretched, with 
one or two breaks and interruptions, into the 
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heart of the village of Concord, the county 
town It was in the side of this hill that, ac- 
cording to tradition, the first settlers of the 
village had burrowed in caverns which they 
had dug out for their shelter, like swallows 
and woodchucks As its slope was towards the 
south, and its ridge and crowning woods de- 
fended them from the northern blasts and 
snowdrifts, it was an admirable situation for 
the fierce New England winter , and the tem- 
perature was milder, by several degrees, along 
this hillside than on the unpiotected plains, or 
by the river, or in any other part of Concord. 
So that here, during the hundred years that 
had elapsed since the first settlement of the 
place, dwellings had successively risen close to 
the hill’s foot, and the meadow that lay on the 
other side of the road — a fertile tract — had 
been cultivated , and these three young people 
were the children’s children’s children of per- 
sons of respectability who had dwelt there, — 
Rose Garfield, in a small house, the site of 
which is still indicated by the cavity of a cellar, 
in which I this very past summer planted some 
sunflowers to (thrust their great disks out from 
the hollow and allure the bee and the hum- 
ming bird ; Robert Hagburn, in a house of 
somewhat more pretension, a hundred yards or 
so nearer to the village, standing back from the 
road m the broader space which the retreating 
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hiU, cloven by a gap m that place, afforded 
where some elma intervened between it and the 
road, offering a site which some person of a 
natural taste for the gently picturesque had 
seized upon. Those same elms or their suc- 
cessors still flung a noble shade over the same 
old house, which the magic hand of Alcott has 
improved by the touch that throws grace, ami- 
ablcness, and natural beauty over scenes that 
have little pretension in themselves 

Now, the other young man, Scptimiiia Fel- 
ton, dwelt in a small wooden house, then, 1 
suppose, of some score of years standing — a 
two-story house, gabled before, but with only 
two rooms on a floor, crowded upon by the 
hill behind, — a house of thick walls as if the 
projector had that sturdy feeling of pcnnanencc 
m hfe which mates people to make strong their 
earthly habitations, as if deluding themselves 
with the idea that they could still inhabit them , 
m short, an ordinary dwelling of a well to-do 
New England farmer such as his race had been 
for two or three generations past although 
there were traditions of ancestors who had led 
lives of thought and study, and possessed all 
the erudition that the umvcrsidcs of England 
could bestow Whether any natural turn for 
study had descended to Scptmiius from these 
worthies, or how his tcndcnacs came to be dif- 
ferent from those of his family, — who withm 
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the memory of the neighborhood, had been 
content to sow and reap the rich field in front 
of their homestead, — so it was, that Septimms 
had early manifested a taste for study By the 
kind aid of the good minister of the town he 
had been fitted for college , had passed through 
Cambridge by means of what little money his 
father had left him and by his own exertions m 
schoolkeepmg , and was now a recently deco- 
rated baccalaureate, with, as was understood, a 
purpose to devote himself to the ministry, un- 
der the auspices of that reverend and good 
friend whose support and instruction had al- 
ready stood him in such stead 

Now here were these young people, on that 
beautiful spring morning, sitting on the hill- 
side, a pleasant spectacle of fresh life, — plea- 
sant, as if they had sprouted like green things 
under the influence of the warm sun The girl 
was very pretty, a little freckled, a little tanned, 
but with a face that glimmered and gleamed 
with quick and cheerful expressions , a slender 
form, not very large, with a quick grace m its 
movements ; sunny hair that had a tendency to 
curl, which she probably favored at such mo- 
ments as her household occupation left her , a 
sociable and pleasant child, as both of the young 
men evidently thought Robert Hagburn, one 
might suppose, would have been the most to 
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her teste a naddy, burly young fellow, hand- 
some, and free of manner, stx feet high, famous 
through the neighborhood for strength and 
athlcdc skill, the early promise of what was to 
be a man fit for all offices of active rural life, 
and to be, m mature age, the selectman, the 
deacon, the representative, the colonel As for 
Scptimius, let him alone a moment or two, and 
then they would sec him, with his head bent 
down, brooding, brooding, hia eyes fixed on 
some chip, some stone, some common plant, 
any commonest thmg, as if it were the clew and 
index to some mystery, and when, by chance 
startled out of these meditations, he lifted his 
eyes, there would be a kind of perplexity, a 
dissatisfied, foiled look in them, as if of his 
speoilaoons he found no end Such was now 
the case, while Robert and the girl were run- 
ning on with a gay talk about a senous sub- 
ject, so that, gay as it was, it was interspersed 
with little thrills of fear on the girl s part, of 
exatement on Robert a Their talk was of 
pubhc trouble. 

" My grandfather says, said Rose Garfield, 
“ that we shall never be able to stand against 
old England, because the men are a weaker 
race than he remembers in his day — weaker 
than his father, who came from England, — 
and the women sbghtcr still so that we are 
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dwindling away, grandfather thinks ; only a lit- 
tle sprightlier, he says sometimes, looking at 
me.” 

“ Lighter, to be sure,” said Robert Hagburn ; 
“ there is the lightness of the Englishwomen 
compressed into little space I have seen them 
and know. And as to the men. Rose, if they 
have lost one spark of courage and strength 
that their English forefathers brought from the 
old land, — lost any one good quality without 
having It made up by as good or better, — then, 
for my part, I don’t want the breed to exist any 
longer. And this war, that they say is coming 
on, will be a good opportunity to test the mat- 
ter. Septimius ' don’t you think so^ ” 

“ Think what ? ” asked Septimius gravely, 
lifting up his head. 

“ Think ' why, that your countrymen are 
worthy to live,” said Robert Hagburn impa- 
tiently “For there is a question on that 
point ” 

“It is hardly worth answering or consider- 
ing,” said Septimius, looking at him thought- 
fully. “We live so little while, that (always 
setting aside the effect on a future existence) it 
IS little matter whether we live or no ” 

“ Little matter ' ” said Rose, at first bewil- 
dered, then laughing, — “ little matter ' when it 
IS such a comfort to live, so pleasant, so sweet ' ” 
“Yes, and so many things to do,” said Rob- 
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crt “ to nuke fields yield produce , to be busy 
among men, and happy among the women folk , 
to play, work, fight, and be active m many 
ways 

“ Yes but so soon stilled, before your activ- 
ity has come to any defimte end, responded 
Scptimius gloomily “ I doubt, if it had been 
left to my choice, whether I should have taken 
existence on such terms , so much trouble of 
preparation to live, and then no life at all a 
ponderous beginning and nothing more. 

“ Do you find fault with Providence, Septt 
mius f asked Rose, a feeling of solemnity com- 
ing over her cheerful and buoyant nature. Then 
she burst out a laughing * How grave he 
looks, Robert as if he had lived two or three 
lives already, and kncwali about the value of it 
But I think It was worth while to be bom, if 
only for the sake of one such pleasant spring 
morning as this and God gives us many and 
better things when these arc past. 

“ We hope so, said Septimius who was 
agam looking on the ground “ But who 
knows ? 

“ I thought you knew, said Robert Hag 
bum “ You have been to college and have 
learned, no doubt, a great many things You 
are a student of theology, too and have looked 
into these matters Who should know, if not 
you ? 
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“ Rose and you have just as good means of 
ascertaining these points as I,” said Septimius , 
“ all the certainty that can be had lies on the 
surface, as it should, and equally accessible to 
every man or woman. If we try to grope deeper, 
we labor for naught, and get less wise while we 
try to be more so If life were long enough to 
enable us thoroughly to sift these matters, then, 
indeed ' — but it is so short * ” 

“ Always this same complaint,” said Robert. 
“ Septimius, how long do you wish to live ? ” 

“ Forever ' ” said Septimius “ It is none too 
long for all I wish to know.” 

“ Forever?” exclaimed Rose, shivering doubt- 
fully. ‘^Ah, there would come many, many 
thoughts, and after a while we should want a 
little rest.” 

“ Forever ? ” said Robert Hagburn “ And 
what would the people do who wish to fill our 
places ? You are unfair, Septimius Live and 
let live ' Turn about * Give me my seventy 
years, and let me go, — my seventy years of what 
this life has, — toil, enjoyment, suffering, strug- 
gle, fight, rest, — only let me have my share of 
what’s going, and I shall be content ” 

“ Content with leaving everything at odd 
ends ; content with being nothing, as you were 
""l^fore ' ” 

“ No, Septimius, content with heaven at 
last,” said Rose, who had come out of her 
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laughing mood into a sweet senousness “ O 
dear I think what a worn and ugly thing one of 
these fresh little blades of grass would seem if 
It were not to fade and wither m its time, after 
being green in its time. 

‘Well, well my pretty Rose, said Scptimius 
apart, “an immortal weed is not very lovely 
to think of^ that is true but I should be content 
with one thing, and that is yourself, if you were 
mimortal,just as you are at seventeen so fresh, 
so dewy, so red lipped, so golden-haired, so gay 
80 frohesome, so gentle 

‘ But I am to grow old, and to be brown 
and wrinkled, gray-hajrcd and ugly, said Rose 
rather sadly, as she thus enumerated the items 
of her decay, and then you would think me 
all lost and gone. But still there might be 
youth underneath, for one that really loved me 
to see. Ah, Septimius Felton 1 such Jove as 
would sec with ever new eyes is the true love 
And she ran away and left him suddenly, and 
Robert Hagbum departing at the same tunc, 
this little knot of thr« was dissolved, and Sep- 
tunnis went along the wayside wall, thought- 
fully as was his wont, to his own dwelling He 
had stopped for some moments on the thresh 
old, vaguely enjoying, it is probable the light 
and warmth of the new spnng day and the 
swret air, which was somewhat unwonted to the 
young man because he was accustomed to spend 
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much of his day in thought and study uithin 
doorSj and, indeed, like most studious \oung 
men, was overfond of the fireside, and of mak- 
inc: life as artificial as he could, h\ fireside heat 
and lamplight, in order to suit it to the artificial, 
intellectual, and moral atmosphere v. Inch he de- 
rived from hooks, instead of lieing healthfulh 
in the open air, and among Ins ftllov, beings 
Still he felt the pleasure of being warmed through 
by tins natural heat, and, though blinking a 
little from Its superfluit} , could not but confess 
an enjoyment and cheerfulness in tins flood 
of morning light that came aslant the hillside 
While he thus stood, he felt a friendh hand laid 
upon Ins shoulder, and, looking up, there vas 
the minister of the Milage, the old friend of 
Septinnus, to whose adMce and aid it was ow- 
ing that Septinnus had followed his instincts by 
going to college, instead of spending a thwarted 
and dissatisfied life in the field that fronted the 
house. He was a man of middle age, or little 
beyond, of a sagacious, kindl} aspect , the c\- 
pericncc, the lifelong, intimate acquaintance with 
many concerns of Ins people being more ap- 
parent in him than the scholarship for which 
he had been early distinguished A tanned 
man, like one who labored m Ins own grounds 
occasionally , a man of homely, plain address, 
which, when occasion called for it, he could 
readily exchange for the polished manner of one 
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who had sc^n a more refined world than this 
about him 

" Well, Scptimias, said the minister kindly, 
have you yet come to any conclusion about 
the subject of which we have been talking? 

“ Only so far, air, rephed Scptimius, “ that 
I find myself every day less inclined to take up 
the profession which I have had m view so many 
years I do not think myself fit for the sacred 
desk. • 

' Surely not , no one is, replied the dci^- 
man ‘‘but if I may trust my own judgment, 
you have at least many of the mtellectual quah 
fications that should adapt you to it. There is 
something of the Puntin character m you, Sep- 
omius, denved from holy men among your an- 
cestors , as, for instance, a deep, brooding turn, 
such as befits that heavy brow a disposition to 
meditate on things hidden , a turn for medita- 
tive inquiry, — all these things, with grace to 
boot, mar k you as the germ of a man who might 
do God service. Your reputation as a scholar 
stands high at coU^c. You have not a tom 
for worldly business 

“ Ah but, sir said Scptimius, casting down 
his heavy brows, ‘ I lack something withm 

“ Faith, perhaps replied the minister, “at 
least, you tlunk so 

“ Cannot I know it? asked Scptimius 

“Scarcely, just now said bis fhend, “Study 
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for the ministry ; bind your thoughts to it ; 
pray ; ask a belief, and you will soon find you 
have It Doubts may occasionally press m , 
and It IS so with every clerg;}''man But your 
prevailing mood will be faith ” 

“ It has seemed to me,” observed Septimius, 
“ that It IS not the prevailing mood, the most 
common one, that is to be trusted This is 
habit, formality, the shallow covering which we 
close over what is real, and seldom suffer to be 
blown aside But it is the snakehke doubt that 
thrusts out Its head, which gives us a glimpse 
of reality. Surely such moments are a hundred 
times as real as the dull, quiet moments of faith 
or what you call such ” 

“ I am sorry for you,” said the minister ; “ yet 
to a youth of your frame of character, of your 
ability I will say, and your requisition for some- 
thing profound in the grounds of your belief, it 
is not unusual to meet this trouble. Men like 
you have to fight for their faith They fight in 
the first place to win it, and ever afterwards to 
hold It The Devil tilts with them daily, and 
often seems to win ” 

“ Yes , but,” replied Septimius, he takes 
deadly weapons now. If he meet me with the 
cold pure steel of a spiritual argument, I might 
win or lose, and still not feel that all was lost , 
but he takes, as it were, a great clod of earth, 
massive rocks and mud, soil and dirt, and flings 
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It at me overwhelmingly , so that I am buncd 
under it 

“How IS that? said the minister "Tell 
me more plainly 

" May It not be possible, asked Septimius, 
to have too profound a sense of the marvel- 
lous contrivance and adaptation of this material 
world to require or believe in anythmgspmtual ? 
How wonderful it is to sec it all alive on this 
spring day, all growing, budding * Do we ex- 
haust It in our little life? Not so, not m a 
hundred or a thousand lives. The whole race 
of man, living from the banning of time, have 
not, in all thar number and muldphcity and in 
all their duration, come in the least to Ijiow the 
world they live in I And how is this nch world 
thrown away upon us, because we live m it such 
a moment I What mortal work has ever been 
done since the world began I Because we have 
no time. No lesson is taught We are snatched 
away from our study before we have learned the 
alphabet. As the world now exists I confess 
It to vou frankly, my dear pastor and instructor, 
It seems to me all a fiulurc, because we do not 
live long enough 

" But the lesson is earned on m another state 
of being 1 

" Not the lesson that we begin here, said 
Septimius “ We might as well tram a child m 
a primeval forest to teach him how to live m a 
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European court No, the fall of man, which 
Scripture tells us of, seems to me to have its 
operation in this grievous shortening of earthly 
existence, so that our life here at all is grown 
ridiculous ” 

“ Well, Septimms,” replied the minister sadly, 
yet not as one shocked by what he had never 
heard before, “ I must leave you to struggle 
through this form of unbelief as best you may, 
knowing that it is by your own efforts that you 
must come to the other side of this slough 
We will talk further another time You are get- 
ting worn out, my young friend, with much 
study and anxiety. It were well for you to live 
more, for the present, m this earthly life that 
you prize so highly. Cannot you interest your- 
self m the state of this country, in this coming 
strife, the voice of which now sounds so hoarsely 
and so near us ? Come out of your thoughts 
and breathe another air ” 

“ I will try,” said Septimms. 

“ Do,” said the minister, extending his hand 
to him, “"and in a little time you will find the 
change.” 

He shook the young man’s hand kindly, and 
took his leave, while Septimms entered his 
house, and turning to the right sat down in his 
study, where, before the fireplace, stood the 
table with books and papers On the shelves 
around the low-studded walls were more books, 
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few in number, but of an erudite appearance, 
many of them having descended to him from 
learned ancestors, and having been brought to 
light by himself after long lying in dusty closets , 
works of good and learned divines, whose wis- 
dom he had happened, by help of the Devil, to 
turn to mischief, reading them by the light of 
hell lire, For,indecd, Septimius had but given 
the clergyman the merest partial glimpse of his 
state of mincL He was not a new beginner m 
doubt but, on the contrary, it seern^ to him 
as if he had never been other than a doubter 
and questioner, even m his boyhood believing 
nothing, although a thin val of reverence had 
kept him from questioning some things. And 
now the new, strange thought of the sufficiency 
of the world for man, if man were only suffiaent 
for that, kept recurnng to him and with it 
came a certain sense, which he had been con 
saous of before, that he, at least, might never die. 
The feeling was not peculiar to Septimius It is 
an instinct, the meaning of which is mistaken 
We have strongly within us the sense of an un- 
dying pnnaplc and we transfer that true sense 
to this life and to the body, instead of interpret- 
ing It justly as the promise of spmtual immor- 
tality 

So Septimius looked up out of his thoughts, 
and said proudly “ Why should I die ? I 
cannot die, if worthy to live. What if I should 
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say this moment that I will not die, not till ages 
hence, not till the world is exhausted ? Let 
other men die, if they choose, or yield , let him 
that IS strong enough live ' ” 

After this flush of heroic mood, however, the 
glow subsided, and poor Septimius spent the 
rest of the day, as was his wont, poring over his 
books, m which all the meanings seemed dead 
and mouldy, and like pressed leaves (some of 
which dropped out of the books as he opened 
them), brown, brittle, sapless , so even the 
thoughts, which when the writers had gathered 
them seemed to them so brightly colored and 
full of life Then he began to see that there 
must have been some principle of life left out 
of the book, so that these gathered thoughts 
lacked something that had given them their only 
value. Then he suspected that the way truly 
to live and answer the purposes of life was not 
to gather up thoughts into books, where they 
grew so dry, but to live and still be going about, 
full of green wisdom, ripening ever, not in max- 
ims cut and dry, but a wisdom ready for daily 
occasions, like a living fountain ; and that to be 
this. It was necessary to exist long on earth, drink 
in all Its lessons, and not to die on the attainment 
of some smattering of truth , but to live all the 
more for that, and apply it to mankind and 
increase it thereby 

Everything drifted towards the strong, strange 
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eddy into which hia mmd had been drawn all 
his thoughts set hithcnvari 

So he sat brooding in his study until the shnll- 
voiced old woman — an aunt, who was his house- 
keeper and domestic ruler — called him to din- 
ner, — a frugal dinner, — and chided him for 
seeming inattentive to a dish of early dandelions 
which she had gathered for him but yet tem- 
pered her seventy with respect for the future 
clencal rank of her nephew, and for his already 
being a bachelor of arts The old woman s 
voice spoke outside of Septimius, rambling away, 
and he paying little heed till at last dinner was 
over, and SepOmius drew back his chair about 
to leave the table 

Nephew Septimius, said the old woman, 
**you b^n this meal to-day without asking a 
blessing, you get up from it without giving 
thanks, and you soon to be a minister of the 
Word 

“ God bless the meat, •replied Septimius (by 
way of blessing), “ and make it strengthen us 
for the life he means us to bear Thank God 
for our food, he added (by way of grace), “ and 
may it become a portion in us of an immortal 
body 

^ That sounds good Septimius^ said the old 
lady “Ahlyou 11 be a mighty man in the pul- 
pit, and worthy to keep up the name of your 
great-grandfather, who they say, made the leaves 
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wither on a tree with the fierceness of his blast 
against a sin Some say, to be sure, it was an 
early frost that helped him.” 

“ I never heard that before. Aunt Keziah,” 
said Septimius. 

“ I warrant you no,” replied his aunt. “ A 
man dies, and his greatness perishes as if it had 
never been, and people remember nothing of 
him only when they see his gravestone over his 
old dry bones, and say he was a good man in 
his day.” 

“What truth there is in Aunt Keziah’s 
words ' ” exclaimed Septimius “ And how I hate 
the thought and anticipation of that contemptu- 
ous appreciation of a man after his death * Every 
living man triumphs over every dead one, as he 
lies, poor and helpless, under the mould, a pinch 
of dust, a heap of bones, an evil odor ' I hate 
the thought ’ It shall not be so ' ” 

It was strange how every little incident thus 
brought him back to that one subject which was 
taking so strong hold of his mind , every avenue 
led thitherward ; and he took it for an indication 
that nature had intended, by innumerable ways, 
to point out to us the great truth that death was 
an alien misfortune, a prodigy, a monstrosity, 
into which man had only fallen by defect , and 
that even now, if a man had a reasonable por- 
tion of his ongmal strength in him, he might 
live forever and spurn death. 
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Our stor) is an internal one, dealing as little 
os possible with outward c\ cnti, and taking hold 
of these onl) where it cannot be helped, in or- 
der b) means of them to delineate the histor) of 
a mind bc^^ldered in c e r ta in errors We \sould 
not willinglj, if we could, gi\c ali\cl) and pic- 
turesque surrounding to this delineation, hut it 
IS ncccssar) that we should ad\ ert to the arcum- 
stanccs of the time in which this inward histor) 
was passing We will sa), therefore, that that 
night there was a cr) of alarm passing all through 
the succession of countr) towns and rural com 
mumticsthatU) around Boston and dpngawa) 
towards the coast and thcwildcr forest borders 
Horsemen galloped past the line of farmhouses 
shouting alarm I alarm I 1 here were stones of 
marching troops coming like dreams through the 
midnight, Around the Iitdc rude meeting 
houses there was here and there the beat of a 
drum, and the asscmbbgc of farmers with their 
weapons So all that night there was marching, 
there was mustenng, there was trouble and, on 
the road from Boston, a steady march of soldiers 
feet onward, onward into the bnd whose last 
warlike disturbance had been when the red In- 
dians trod iL 

Scpomius heard it, and knew, like the rest, 
that It was the sound of coming war “ Fools 
that men ore I said he, as he rose from bed and 
looked out at the misty stars , ** they do not live 
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long enough to know the value and purport of 
life, else they would combine together to live 
long, instead of throwing away the lives of thou- 
sands as they do And what matters a little 
tyranny in so short a life ^ What matters a 
form of government for such ephemeral crea- 
tures ” 

As morning brightened, these sounds, this 
clamor, — or something that was m the air and 
caused the clamor, — grew so loud that Septi- 
mius seemed to feel it even in his solitude It 
was m the atmosphere, — storm, wild excitement, 
a coming deed Men hurried along the usually 
lonely road in groups, with weapons' in their 
hands, — the old fowling piece of seven-foot 
barrel, with which the Puritans had shot ducks 
on the river and Walden Pond , the heavy har- 
quebus, which perhaps had levelled one of King 
Philip’s Indians ; the old King gun, that blazed 
away at the French of Louisburg or Quebec, — 
hunter, husbandman, all were hurrying each 
other It was a good time, everybody felt, to 
be alive, a nearer kindred, a closer sympath}'- 
between man and man , a sense of the goodness 
of the world, of the sacredness of country, of the 
excellence of life , and yet its slight account com- 
pared with any truth, any pnnciple ; the weigh- 
ing of the material and ethereal, and the finding 
the former not worth considering, when, never- 
theless, It had so much to do with the settlement 
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of the cnsis The ennobling of brute force , the 
feeling that it had its godlike side, the drawing 
of heroic breath amid the scenes of ordinary life, 
so that It seemed as if they had all been trans- 
figured since yesterday O, high, heroic, trcm 
ulous juncture, when man felt himself almost an 
angel , on the verge of doing deeds that out- 
wardly look so fiendish I O strange rapture 
of the coming battle I We know something of 
that time now we that have seen the muster of 
the village soldiery on the meeting house green 
and at railway stations , and heard the drum and 
fife, and seen the farewells seen the familiar 
faces that we hardly knew now that we felt them 
to be heroes breathed higher breath for thor 
sakes, felt our eyes moistened, thanked them 
m our souls for teaching us that nature is yet ca- 
pable of heroic moments felt how a great im 
pulse lifts up a people, and every cold, passion- 
less, indifferent spectator, — Jifb him up into 
religion, and makes him join m what becomes 
an act of devotion a prayer, when perhaps he 
but half approves 

Septmuus could not study on a morning hkc 
this He tried to say to himself that he had 
nothing to do with this exatement , that his 
studious life kept him away from it , that his 
mtended profession was that of peace but say 
what he might to himscif there was a tremor 
a bubbling impulse, a tmglmg m his cars, — the 
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page that he opened glimmered and dazzled 
before him 

“ Septimms ' Septimms ^ ” cried Aunt Keziah, 
looking into the room, “ m Heaven’s name, are 
you going to sit here to-day, and the redcoats 
coming to burn the house over our heads? 
Must I sweep you out with the broomstick? 
For shame, boy > for shame ' ” 

“ Are they coming, then. Aunt Keziah ? ” 
asked her nephew. “ Well, I am not a fight- 
ing man.” 

“ Certain they are. They have sacked Lex- 
ington, and slam the people, and burnt the meet- 
ing-house. That concerns even the parsons ; 
and you reckon yourself among them. Go 
out, go out, I say, and learn the news ' ” 

Whether moved by these exhortations or by 
his own stifled curiosity, Septimms did at length 
issue from his door, though with that reluctance 
which hampers and impedes men whose current 
of thought and interest runs apart from that 
of the world in general ; but forth he came, feel- 
ing strangely, and yet with a strong impulse to 
fling himself headlong into the emotion of the 
moment It was a beautiful morning, spnng- 
like and summerlike at once. If there had been 
nothing else to do or think of, such a morning 
was enough for life only to breathe its air and 
be conscious of its inspiring influence. 

Septmuus turned along the road towards the 
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village, meaning to mingle with the crowd on 
the green, and there learn all he could of the 
rumors that vaguely filled the air, and doubtless 
were shaping themselves into vanous forms of 
fiction 

As he passed the small dwelling of Rose Gar- 
field, she stood on the doorstep, and bounded 
forth a httle way to meet him, looking frightened, 
exated, and yet half pleased, but strangely 
pretty, prettier than ever before, owing to some 
hasty adornment or other, that she would never 
have succeeded so well in giving to herself if 
she had had more time to do it m 

“ Septimius — Mr Felton I cned she, asking 
mforraaoon of him who, of all men in the neigh- 
borhood, knew nothing of the intelligence afloat , 
but It showed a certain importance that Septi- 
mius had with her *‘Do you really think the 
redcoats are coming? Ah, what shall we do? 
What shall we do ? But you are not going to 
the village, too, and leave us all alone ? 

“ I know not whether they are coming or no, 
Rose said Septimius, stopping to admire the 
young girl s fresh beauty, which made a double 
stroke upon him by her exatement, and, more- 
over made her twice as free with him as ever 
she had been before for there is nothiug truer 
than that any breaking up of the ordinary state 
of things is apt to shake women out of their 
propnctics break down bamers, and bnng them 
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village, meaning to mingle with the crowd on 
the green, and there learn all he could of the 
rumors that vaguely filled the air, and doubtless 
were shapmg themselves into vanous forms of 
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hasty adornment or other, that she would never 
have succeeded so well in giving to herself if 
she had had more time to do it m 
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infomiatioQ of him who, of all men in the neigh- 
borhood, knew nothing of the intelligence afloat , 
but It showed a certain importance that Septi 
mius had with her “Do you really think the 
redcoats are coming? Ah, what shall we do? 
What shall we do ? But you arc not going to 
the village too and leave os all alone ? 

“ I know not whether they are coming or no. 
Rose, said Scptimnis, stopping to admire the 
young girl s fresh beauty, which made a doable 
stroke upon him by her exatement, and, more 
over, made her twice as free with him as ever 
sbe had heca before , for there is notbing truer 
than that any breaking up of the ordinary state 
of things is apt to shake women out of their 
propneties, break down barners, and bnng them 
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alarum ! alarum 1 The redcoats I The redcoats ! 
To arms 1 alarum I 

And trailing this sound far wavering behind 
him likc-a pennon, the eager horseman dashed 
onward to the village, 

O dear what shall we do ? cned Rose, her 
eyes full of tears, yet danang with exatement, 
“ They arc coming 1 they ore coming 1 I hear 
the drum and fife 

“ I really beheve they arc, said Septimms, 
his cheek flushing and growing pale, not with 
fear but the inevitable tremor, half painful, half 
pleasurable, of the moment “ Hark ’ there was 
the shrill note of a fife. Yes, they are com 
mgl 

He tned to persuade Rose to hide herself m 
the house but that young person would not be 
persuaded to do so, clinging to Septimms m a 
way that flattered while it perplexed him Be- 
sides, with all the girl s fnght she had still a 
good deal of courage, and much cunosity too 
to sec what these redcoats were of whom she 
heard such temble stones 

“Well, well, Rose, said Septimms, " I doubt 
not we may stay here without danger — you, a 
woman and I, whose profession is to be that of 
peace and good will to all men They cannot, 
whatever is said of them, be on an errand of 
massacre We will stand here quietly , and, 
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seeing that we do not fear them, they will un- 
derstand that we mean them no harm.” 

They stood, accordingly, a little in front of the 
door by the well curb, and soon they saw a heavy 
cloud of dust, from amidst which shone bay- 
onets ; and anon, a militar)’’ band, vhich had 
hitherto been silent, struck up, with drum and 
fife, to which the tramp of a thousand feet fell 
in regular order, then came the column, moving 
massively, and the redcoats who seemed some- 
what wearied by a long night march, dusty, with 
bedraggled gaiters, covered with sweat which had 
run down from their pow^dcred locks Never- 
theless, these ruddy, lusty Enghshmer marched 
stoudy, as men that needed only a half hour’s 
rest, a good breakfast, and a pot of beer apiece, 
to make them readv to face the world Nor 
did their faces look anywise rancorous , but at 
most, only heavy, cloddish, good-natured, and 
humane 

“ O heavens, Mr. Felton * ” whispered Rose, 
“ why should w^e shoot these men, or they us ? 
They look kind, if homely. Each of them has 
a mother and sisters, I suppose, just like our 
men ” 

“ It IS the strangest thing in the world that 
we can think of killing them,” said Septimms. 
“ Human life is so precious ” 

Just as they were passing the cottage, a halt 
was called by the commanding officer, in order 
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that some little rest might get the troops into a 
better condition and give them breath before 
entenng the village, where it was important to 
make as imposing a show as possible Dunng 
this bncf stop some of the soldiers approaehed 
the well curb, near which Rose and ^ptimius 
Were standing, and let down the bucket to sat- 
isfv ihctr thirst A >oong ofhecr, a petulant 
bo\,cxtremelv handsome, and of ga\ and buo) 
ant deportment, also came up 

Get me a cup, prettv one, said he, patting 
Roses check with great freedom, though it was 
somewhat and indefinitclv short of rudeness 
“amug or something to dnnk out of, and >ou 
shall have a kiss for vour pains 

‘Stand off, sir’ said *^ptimlus ficrccljr 
It IS a cowtird s part to insult a woman 
“ I intend no insult in this, replied the hand 
some V oung officer suddcniv snatching a kiss 
from Rose, before she could draw back “And 
if ) ou think It so mv good fnend > ou had Iwt 
ter take )our weapon ond get os much satisfac 
tion as )ou can, shooting at me from behind a 
hedge. 

Before Sqinmtus could rcpl) or act, — and, 
in truth, the cas) presumption of the young 
I nglishman made it difficult for him, an mex 
penenced recluse as he W'as to know what to do 
orsa), — the drum beat a little tap recalling 
the soldiers to their rank and to older The 
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young officer hastened back, with a laughing 
glance at Rose, and a light, contemptuous look 
of defiance at Septimius, the drums rattling out 
in full beat, and the troops marched on. 

“ What impertinence * ” said Rose, whose in- 
dignant color made her look pretty enough al- 
most to excuse the offence. 

It IS not easy to see how Septimius could have 
shielded her from the insult, and yet he felt 
inconceivably outraged and humiliated at the 
thought that this offence had occurred while 
Rose was under his protection, and he respon- 
sible for her. Besides, somehow or other, he 
was angry with her for having undergone the 
wrong, though certainly most unreasonably ; for 
the whole thing was quicker done than said. 

“ You had better go into the house now, 
Rose,” said he, “ and see to your bedridden 
grandmother ” 

" And what will you do, Septimius ? ” asked 
she 

Perhaps I will house myself, also,” he re- 
plied. Perhaps take yonder proud redcoat’s 
counsel, and shoot him behind a hedge.” 

“ But not kill him outright ; I suppose he 
has a mother and a sweetheart, the handsome 
young officer,” murmured Rose pityingly to 
herself. 

Septimius went into his house, and sat m his 
study for some hours, m that unpleasant state 
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of fcclmg v.hich a man of brooding thought is 
apt to cxpcncncc when the world around him 
IS in a state of intense action which he finds it 
impossible to sympathize with There seemed 
to be a stream rushing past him, b) which, c\ cn 
if he plunged into the midst of it, he could not 
be wet. He felt himself strangcl) ajar with the 
human race, and would have gi\cn much either 
to be in full accord with it, or to be separated 
from It forcter 

“ I am dissei ered from it. It is mv doom to 
be only a spectator of life, to look on as one 
apart from if Is it not well, therefore, that, 
sharing none of its pleasures and happiness, I 
should be free of Its fatalities, Its brrnt) ? How 
cold I am now, while this whirlpool of public 
feeling IS cdd>Tng around mcl It is as if 1 had 
not been bom of woman 1 

Thus It was thatjdrawingwild inferences from 
phenomena of the mind and heart common 
to people who, b) some morbid action within 
themselves, arc set ajar with the world, Septi- 
mius continued still to come round to that strange 
idea of und)ingncss which had recently taken 
possession of him And yet he was wrong in 
thinking himself cold and that he felt no sym- 
pathy in the fever of patnonsm that was throb- 
bing through his countrymen He was restless 
os a flame he could not fix his thoughts upon 
his book , he could not sit m his chair, but kept 
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pacing to and fro, while through the open win- 
dow came noises to which his imagination gave 
diverse interpretation. Now it was a distant 
drum ; now shouts ; by and by there came the 
rattle of musketry, that seemed to proceed from 
some point more distant than the village , a reg- 
ular roll, then a ragged volley, then scattering 
shots. Unable any longer to preserve this un- 
natural indifference, Septimius snatched his gun, 
and, rushing out of the house, climbed the ab- 
rupt hillside behind, whence he could see a long 
way towards the village, till a slight bend hid 
the uneven road It was quite vacant, not a 
passenger upon it. But there seemed to be 
confusion in that direction ; an unseen and in- 
scrutable trouble, blowing thence towards him, 
intimated by vague sounds, — by no sounds 
Listening eagerly, however, he at last fancied a 
mustering sound of -the drum , then it seemed 
as if It were coming towards him ; while m ad- 
vance rode another horseman, the same kind of 
headlong messenger, in appearance, who had 
passed the house with his ghastly cry of alarum ; 
then appeared scattered countrymen, with guns 
in their hands, straggling across fields. Then he 
caught sight of the regular array of British sol- 
diers, filling the road with their front, and march- 
ing along as firmly as ever, though at a quick 
pace, while he fancied that the officers looked 
watchfully around. As he looked, a shot rang 
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sharp from the htll^idc fov'^arils ihcvTlIa^, the 
^molc curlrJ up, and 'xrplimius ^au a nian sta^j 
per and (all in the mid\t o( the troop? S:pti 
miu? shuddered it t\-a? so liUc murder that he 
rraltv could not tell the difTcrrncc hi? knees 
trembled l>cnca h him hii hrrath gme short 
not with terror, hut with some new icnotion of 
awT: 

Ano her iho or two came almo? imulfanc' 
ou?ly (rom thcwoodal height hut without anj* 
cfTect that Scptimiu? could |>crm\ e \lmo?t at 
the same moment i company of the Hntt?h lol 
dicrs wheeled from the mam hod\ and, da?hmg 
out of the road climl^cd the hill, and diup* 
peared into the wood and shrulihcT) tha \ctlcd 
I! 1 hcTcwerca few stragrlinp?hot< h? whom 
fired, orwithwhatcnVct wasmMnhlc and mean 
while the mam hod\ of the cnemv proceeded 
along the ro d The} had non 3d\*anccd so 
nigh that Scpiimiu? was itranprl\ assailed hj* 
the idea that he might v iih the pun in his hand, 
fire nght into the midst of them and fcicctanp 
man of that now hostile hand to l>c a xietim 
Hon strange, how strange it i? this deep wild 
passion that nature has implanted in u? to !< 
the death of our fellow creatures and which C(V 
ciisfs at the same time warh horror ^ Scpfimfut 
Icsellcd his wcajKin, and drew it up again, he 
marked a mounted olTiccr.who seemed to Iw in 
chief command, whom he kness that he could 
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kill But no • he had really no such purpose 
Only it was such a temptation And in a mo- 
ment the horse would leap, the officer would 
fall and he there in the dust of the road, bleed- 
ing, gasping, breathing in spasms, breathing no 
more. 

While the young man, in these unusual cir- 
cumstances, stood watching the marching of the 
troops, he heard the noise of rustling boughs 
and the voices of men, and soon understood that 
the party, which he had seen separate itself from 
the mam body and ascend the hill, was now 
marching along on the hilltop, the long ridge 
which, with a gap or t\vo, extended as much as 
a mile from the village. One of these gaps oc- 
curred a little wav from where Septimius stood. 
They were acting as flank guard, to prevent the 
uproused people from coming so close to the 
main body as to fire upon it He looked and 
saw that the detachment of British was plun- 
ging down one side of this gap, with intent 
to ascend the other, so that they would pass 
directly over the spot where he stood , a slight 
removal to one side, among the small bushes, 
would conceal him He stepped aside, accord- 
ingly, and from his concealment, not without 
drawing quicker breaths, beheld the party draw 
near. They were more intent upon the space 
between them and the mam body than upon the 
dense thicket of birch-trees, pitch pines, sumach, 
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and dwarf oaks, which, scarcely yet beginning 
to bud into leaf, lay on the other side, and m 
which Septimius lurked. 

[Desenke how thetr faces (Reefed him, passing 
so near , how strange they seemed J 

They had all passed, except an officer who 
brought up the rear and who had perhaps been 
attracted by some slight motion that Septimius 
made, — some rusde in the thicket for he 
stopped, fixed his eyes picrangly towards the 
spot where he stood, and levelled a light fusil 
which he earned. “Stand out, or I shoot, 
said he 

Not CO avoid the shot but because his man- 
hood felt a call upon it not toakulk in obscunty 
from an open enemy, SepamiuS at once stood 
forth, and confronted the same handsome young 
officer with whom those fierce words had passed 
on account of his rudeness to Rose Garfield. 
Scptunius 8 fierce Indian blood stirred in him, 
and gave a murderous exatement. 

“ Ah, it IS you ! said the young officer, with 
a haughty smile. “ You meant, then, to take 
up with my hirit of shooting at me from bchmd 
a hedge ? This is better Come, we have m 
the first place the great quarrel between me, a 
king s soldier, and you, a rebel next our private 
afiair on account of yonder pretty girl Come, 
let us take a shot on cither score 1 

The young officer was so handsome, so beau 
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tifiil, in budding youth ; there was such a free, 
gay petulance in his manner , there seemed so 
little of real evil m him ; he put himself on 
equal ground with the rustic Septimius so gen- 
erously, that the latter, often so morbid and sul- 
len, never felt a greater kindness for fellow man 
than at this moment for this youth. 

“ I have no enmity towards you,” said he ; 
“ go in peace.” 

“No enmity ’ ” replied the officer. “ Then 
why were you here with your gun amongst the 
shrubbery ? But I have a mind to do my first 
deed of arms on you ; so give up your weapon, 
and come with me as prisoner ” 

“A prisoner'” cried Septimius, that Indian 
fierceness that was in him arousing itself, and 
thrusting up its malign head like a snake 
“ Never ' If you would have me, you must 
take my dead body ” 

“ Ah well, you have pluck m you, I see ; only 
It needs a considerable stirring. Come, this is 
a good quarrel of ours. Let us fight it out 
Stand where you are, and I will give the word 
of command. Now , ready, aim, fire ' ” 

As the young officer spoke the three last 
words, in rapid succession, he and his antagonist 
brought their firelocks to the shoulder, aimed 
and fired. Septimius felt, as it were, the sting 
of a gadfly passing across his temple, as the Eng- 
lishman’s bullet grazed it, but, to his surprise 
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and horror (for the whole thing scarcely seemed 
real to him), he saw the officer give a great start, 
drop his fiisil, and stagger against a tree, with 
his hand to his breast- He endeavored to sup- 
port himself erect, but, fading in the effort, beck- 
oned to Septumus- 

Come, my good friend said he, with that 
playful, petulant smile flitting over his face again 
“ It 13 my first and last fight. Let me down as 
softly as you can on mother earth, the mother 
of both you and me , so we are brothers , and 
this may be a brotherly act, though it does not 
look so, nor feel so Ah! that was a twinge 
mdeed ! 

" Good God I exclaimed Sepcunius * I had 
no thought of this no malice towards you in 
the least I 

^ Nor I towards you, said the young man 
“ It was boy s play, and the end of it is that I 
die a boy, instead of imng forever, as perhaps 
I otherwise might- 

* Laving forever ! repeated Scptimius, his 
attention arrested even at that breathless mo- 
ment, by words that rang so strangely on what 
had been his brooding thought. 

“ Yes , but I have lost ray chance, said the 
young officer Then, as Scptimins helped him 
to he against the little hillock of a decayed and 
buned stump, “ Thank you thank you If 
you could only call back one of my comrades 
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to hear my dying words But I forgot. You 
have killed me, and they would take your life ” 
In truth, Septimius was so moved and so 
astonished, that he probably would have called 
^ back the young man’s comrades, had it been pos- 
sible , but, marching at the swift rate of men in 
peril, they had already gone far onvard, in their 
passage through the shrubbery that had ceased 
to rustle behind them 

“ Yes ; I must die here ' ” said the young man, 
with a forlorn expression, as of a schoolboy far 
away from home, “ and nobody to see me now 
but you, who have killed me Could you fetch 
me a drop of water ? I have a great thirst ” 
Septimius, in a dream of horror and pity, 
rushed down the hillside, the house was empty, 
for Aunt Keziah had gone for shelter and sym- 
pathy to some of the neighbors He filled a jug 
with cold water, and hurried back to the hilltop, 
finding the young officer looking paler and more 
deathlike within those few moments 

“ I thank you, my enemy that was, my friend 
that IS,” murmured he, faintly smiling “ Me- 
thinks, next to the father and mother that gave 
us birth, the next most intimate relation must 
be with the man that slays us, who introduces 
us to the mysterious world to which this is but 
the portal. You and I are singularlv connected, 
doubt it not, in the scenes of the unknown 
world ” 
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" O, believe me, cned Scptimius, “ I gnevt 
for )ou bke a brother ! 

“ I see It, m) dear friend, said the young offi- 
cer, “and though my blood is on your hands, 
I forgive )ou freely, if there is anything to for- 
give But I am dying, and have a few words 
to say which you must hear You have slam 
me m fair fight, and my spoils, according to the 
rules and customs of warfare belong to the vic- 
tor Hong up m) sword and frisil over your 
chimney place, and tell your children twenty 
yean hence, how they were won My purse, 
keep It or give it to the poor There is some- 
thing, here next my heart, which I would fain 
have sent to the hddress which I will give you 
Septimius, obeying his directions, took from 
his breast a miniature that hung round it but, 
on examination, it proved that the bullet had 
passed directl) through it, shattering the ivory, 
so thatthc woman s face it represented was quite 
destroyed 

“ Ah 1 that 18 a pit), said the young man , 
and yet Septimius thought that there was some- 
thing light and contemptuous mingled with the 
pathos m his tones. Well but send it cause 
It to be transmitted according to the address 
He gave Septimius and made him take down 
on a tablet which he had about him the name 
of a hall m one of the midland counties of Eng 
land, 
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“ Ah, that old place,” said he, “ with its oaks, 
and Its lawn, and its park, and its I'Jr/ahcthan 
gables ' J little thought I should die here, so 
far away, in this barren Yankee land Where 
will you bury me ? ” 

As Scptimius hesitated to answer, the young 
man continued “ I w’ould like to have lain in 
the little old church at Whitnash, which comes 
up before me now', wnth its low,gra^ tower, and 
the old yew'-trcc m front, hollow' with age, and 
the village clustering about it, w'lth its thatched 
houses. I w'ould be loath to lie m one of your 
Yankee graveyards, for I have a distaste for 
them, — though I love you, my slayer Bury 
me here, on this very spot A soldici lies best 
where he falls ” 

“ Here, m secret ? ” exclaimed Scptimius 

“Yes , there is no consecration in your Pun- 
tan burial grounds,” said the dying youth, some 
of that queer narrow'ncss of English Churchism 
coming into his mind. “ So bur}'' me here, in 
my soldier’s dress. Ah * and my watch ' I 
have done with time, and you, perhaps, have a 
long lease of it , so take it, not as spoil, but 
as my parting gift. And that reminds me of 
one other thing. Open that pocketbook which 
you have in your hand.” 

Septimius did so, and by the officer’s direction 
took from one of its compartments a folded 
paper, closely written in a crabbed hand , it was 
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considerably W3m in the outer folds, but not 
within There was also a small silver key m 
the pocketbooL. 

"I leave It with you, said the ofHccr “it was 
given me by an uncle, a learned man of saence, 
who intended me great good by what he there 
wrote. Reap the proHt, if you can Sooth to 
say, I never read beyond the first lines of the 
paper 

Septimias was surpnsed, or deeply impressed 
to sec that through this paper, as well as through 
the raimaturc, had gone hia fatal bullet, — 
straight through the midst, and some of the 
young man s blood, saturating his dress, bad wet 
the paper all over He hardly thought himself 
likely to denve any good from what it had cost 
a human life, taken (however uncnminally) by 
his own hands, to obtain 

“ Is there anything more that I can do for 
you ? asked he with genuine sympathy and 
sorrow, as he knelt by his fallen foe a side, 

“ Nothing, nothing I believe said he, 
‘ There was one thing I miglA have confessed 
if there were a holy man here, I might have con- 
fessed, and asked his prayers for though I have 
hved few j^cars, it has been long enough to do a 
great wrong But I will try to pray in my secret 
souL Turn my face towards the trunk of the 
tree, for I have taken my last look at the world 
There, let me now 
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Septimms did as the young man requested, 
and then stood leaning against one of the neigh- 
boring pines, watching his victim with a tender 
concern that made him feel as if the convulsive 
throes that passed through his frame were felt 
equally in his own. There was a murmuring 
from the youth’s lips which seemed to Septimms 
swift, soft, and melancholy, like the voice of a 
child when it has some naughtiness to confess 
to Its mother at bedtime , contrite, pleading, yet 
trusting So it continued for a few minutes; 
then there was a sudden start and struggle, as 
if he were striving to rise , his eyes met those of 
Septimms with a wild, troubled gaze, but as the 
latter caught him m his arms he was dead Sep- 
timius laid the body softly down on the leaf- 
strewn earth, and tried, as he had heard was the 
custom with the dead, to compose the features 
distorted by the dying agony He then flung 
himself on the ground at a little distance, and 
gave himself up to the reflections suggested by 
the strange occurrences of the last hour 

He had taken a human life , and, however 
the circumstances might excuse him, — might 
make the thing even something praiseworthy, 
and that would be called patriotic, — still, it was 
not at once that a fresh country youth could see 
anything but horror in the blood with which his 
hand was stained It seemed so dreadful to have 
reduced this gay, animated, beautiful being to a 
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lump of dead flesh for the flies to settle upon, 
and which m a few hours would begin to decay 
which must be put forthwith into the earth, lest 
It should be a horror to men s eyes that dcli- 
aoufl beauty for woman to love that strength 
and courage to make him famous among men, 
— *11 come to nothing, all probabilities of life 
m one so gifted the renown, the position, the 
pleasures, the profits, the keen ecstaac joy — 
this never could be made up, — all ended quite 
for the dark doubt descended upon Scpnmius 
that, because of the very fitness that was m this 
youth to enjoy this world, so much the less 
chance was there of hts being fit for any other 
world What could It do for him there, — this 
bcaudful grace and elegance of feature, — where 
there was no form, nothing tangible nor visible ? 
what good that readiness and aptness for assoaat- 
mg with all created things doing his part, acting, 
enjoying, when, under the changed conditions of 
another state of being all this adaptedness would 
fail ? Had he been gifted with permanence on 
earth, there could not have been a more admi- 
rable creature than this young man but as his 
fate had turned out he was a mere grub, an illu 
Sion something that nature had held out in 
mockery, and then ijithdrawn A weed might 
grow from his dust npw that little spot on the 
barren hilltop where he had desired to be bur- 
ied would be greener for some years to pome 
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and that was all the difference. Septimius could 
not get beyond the earthiness , his feeling was 
as if, by an act of violence, he had forever cut 
off a happy human existence And such was his 
own love of life and clmging to it, peculiar to 
dark, sombre natures, and which lighter and 
gayer ones can never know, that he shuddered 
at his deed, and at himself, and could with diffi- 
culty bear to be alone with the corpse of his 
victim, — trembled at the thought of turning 
his face towards him. 

Yet he did so, because he could not endure 
the imagination that the dead youth was turn- 
ing his eyes towards him as he lay ; so he came 
and stood beside him, looking down into his 
white, upturned face. But it was wonderful ' 
What a change had come over it since, only a 
few moments ago, he looked at that death-con- 
torted countenance' Now there was a high 
and sweet expression upon it, of great joy and 
surprise, and yet a quietude diffused through- 
out, as if the peace being so very great was what 
had surprised him The expression was like a 
light gleaming and glowing within him. Sep- 
timms had often, at a certain space of time after 
sunset, looking westward, seen a living radiance 
in the sky, — the last light of the dead day that 
seemed just the counterpart of this death light 
in the young man’s face It was as if the youth 
were just at the gate of heaven, which, swinging 
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sofyy open, let the mconceivable glory of the 
blessed aty shine upon his face, and landlc it 
up with gentle, undisturbmg astonishment and 
purest joy It was an expression contrived by 
God 8 providence to comfort to overcome all 
the dark augunes that the physical ugliness of 
death inevitably creates and to prove by the 
divine glory on the face, that the ugliness 13 a 
delusion It was os if the dead man himself 
showed his face out of the sky, with heaven s 
blessing on it and bade the afflicted be of good 
cheer, and believe m immortality 

Septimius remembered the young man s m 
junctions to bury him there, on the hill with- 
out uncovermg the body and though it seemed 
a sin and shame to cover up that beautiful body 
with earth of the grave, and give it to the worm, 
yet he resolved to obey 

Be It confessed that beautiful as the dead 
form looked and guiltless as Septimius must be 
held m causing his death, still he felt as if he 
should be eased when it was under the ground. 
He hastened down to the house, and brought 
up a shovel and a pickaxe, and began his un- 
wonted task of gravc-digging, delving earnestly 
a deep pit, sometimes pausing in his toil, while 
the sweat drops poured from him, to look at 
the beautiful clay that was to occupy it. Some- 
times he paused, too to listen to the shots that 
pealed m the far distance, towards the cast 
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whither the battle had long since rolled out of 
reach and almost out of hearing It seemed to 
have gathered about itself the whole life of the 
land, attending it along its bloody course in a 
struggling throng of shouting, shooting men, so 
still and solitary was everything left behind it 
It seemed the very midland solitude of the 
world where Septimius was delving at the grave 
He and his dead were alone together, and he 
was going to put the body under the sod, and 
be quite alone 

The grave was now deep, and Septimius was 
stooping down into its depths among dirt and 
pebbles, levelling off the bottom, which he con- 
sidered to be profound enough to hide the 
young man’s mystery forever, when a voice 
spoke above him , a solemn, quiet voice, which 
he knew well 

“ Septimius ' what are you doing here? ” 

He looked up and saw the minister 

“ I have slam a man in fair fight,” answered 
he, “ and am about to bury him as he requested 
I am glad you are come You, reverend sir, 
can fitly say a prayer at his obsequies I am 
glad for my own sake , for it is ver}'- lonely and 
terrible to be here ” 

He climbed out of the grave, and, m reply to 
the minister’s inquiries, communicated to him 
the events of the morning, and the youth’s 
strange wish to be buried here, without having 
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his remains subjected to the hands of those who 
wouJd prepare it for the grarc- The minister 
hesitated. 

At an ordinary Qmej said he, " such a sm- 
guJar request would of course have to be refused. 
Your own safety the good and wise rules that 
make it necessary that all things relating to 
death and bunal should be done publicly and 
in order, would forbid it. 

** Yea, replied Septimius " but, it may be, 
scores of men will fall to-day, and be flung into 
hasty graves without funeral ntes without its 
ever being known, perhaps what mother has 
lost her son I cannot but think that 1 ought 
to perform the dying request of the youth whom 
I have slam He trusted in me not to uncover 
his body myself, nor to betray it to the hands 
of others 

“ A singular request, eoid the good nunis- 
tcr gazmg with deep interest at the beautiful 
dead face, and graceful slender, manly figure. 
“What could have been its motive? But no 
matter I think, Scptimius, that you are bound 
to obey his request indeed, having promised 
him nothing short of an impossibility should 
prevent your kcepmg your fcth. Let us lose 
no time then 

With few but deeply solemn ntes the young 
stranger was laid by the mmiatcr and the youth 
who slew him in his grave A prayer was made, 
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and then Scptimius, gathering some branches 
and twigs, spread them over tlie face that ^\as 
turned upward from tlie bottom of the pit, into 
which the sun gleamed do\\nuard, throwing its 
rays so as almost to touch it The twigs par- 
tially hid it, but still Its white shone through. 
Then the minister threw a handful of earth 
upon It, and, accustomed as he was to burials, 
tears fell from his e}es along w'lth the mould. 

“ It is sad,” said he, “ this poor young man, 
coming from opulence, no doubt, a dear P'mg- 
hsh home, to die here for no end, one of the 
first fruits of a bloody w'ar, — so much privately 
sacrificed. But let him rest, Scptimius I am 
sorr)^ that he fell by your hand, though it in- 
volves no shadow of a crime. But death is a 
thing too serious not to melt into the nature of 
a man like you ” 

“ It does not w'eigh upon my conscience, I 
think,” said Septimius ; “ though I cannot but 
feel sorrow, and wnsh my hand were as clean as 
yesterday. It is, indeed, a dreadful thing to 
take human life ” 

“ It is a most serious thing,” replied the min- 
ister , “ but perhaps we are apt to overestimate 
the importance of death at any particular mo- 
ment If the question were whether to die or 
to live forever, then, indeed, scarcely anything 
should justify the putting a fellow creature to 
death. But since it only shortens his earthly 
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life, and brings a little forward a change which, 
since God permits it, is, we ma) conclude, as 
fit to take place then as at anp other time, it 
alters the ease I often think that there arc 
many things that occur to us in our dail) life, 
many unknown crises, that arc more important 
to us than this mystenous arcumstance of death, 
which we deem the most important of all AH 
we understand of it is, that it lakes the dead 
person away from our knowledge of him, which, 
while we li\c wnth him, is so icrj scanty 
“liou estimate at nothing, it seems, his 
carthl) life, which might ha\c been so happy 
** At next to nothing, said the minister, 
“since, as I haveobsened, it must,atBnj rate, 
haie closed lo soon 

Scptimius thought of what the young man, 
in his last moments, had said of his prospect 
or opportunit) of Imng a life of interminable 
length, and which prospect he had bequeathed 
to himself But of this he did not speak to the 
minister, being, indeed, ashamed to ha\ c it sup- 
posed that he would put an) serious weight on 
such a bequest although it might be that the 
dark enterpnse of his nature hadsccrcd) sazed 
upon this idea, and, though )et sane enough 
to be influenced b) a fear of ndiculc, was busy 
incorporating it with hts thoughts 

So Scptimius smoothed down the )oung 
stranger s earth) bed, and returned to his home, 
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where he hung up the sword over the mantel- 
piece in his study, and hung the gold watch, too, 
on a nail, — the first time he had ever had pos- 
session of such a thing. Nor did he now feel 
altogether at ease in his mind about keeping it, 

— the time-measurer of one whose mortal life 
he had cut olf A splendid watch it was, round 
as a turnip There seems to be a natural right 
in one who has slam a man to step into his va- 
cant place m all respects , and from the begin- 
ning of man’s dealings with man this right has 
been practically recognized, whether among war- 
riors or robbers, as paramount to every other. 
Yet Septimms could not feel easy yi availing 
himself of this right. He therefore resolved to 
keep the watch, and even the sword and fusil, 

— which were less questionable spoils of war, — 
only till he should be able to restore them to 
some representative of the young officer. The 
contents of the purse, in accordance with the 
request of the dying youth, he would Wpend in 
relieving the necessities of those whom the war 
(now broken out, and of which no one could 
see the hmit) might put in need of it The 
miniature, with its broken and shattered face, 
that had so vainly interposed itself between its 
wearer and death, had been sent to its address 

But as to the mysterious document, the writ- 
ten paper, that he had laid aside without un- 
folding it, but with a care that betokened more 
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interest in it than in either gold or weapon, or 
even m the golden represen^dve of that earthly 
tunc on which he set so high a value. There 
was something tremulous m his touch of it it 
seemed as if he were afraid of it by the mode m 
which he hid it away, and secured himself from 
It, as It were 

This done, the air of the room the low-ceil 
inged eastern room where he studied and 
thought, became too close for him, and he has 
tened out for he was full of the unshaped sense 
of all that had befallen and the percepdon of 
the great public event of a broken-out war was 
intermixed with that of what he had done per- 
sonally in the great struggle that was beginning 
He longed, too, to know what was the news of 
the battle that had gone rolling onward along 
the hitherto peaceful country road, converting 
everywhere (this demon of war we mean), with 
one blast of its red sulphurous breath, the peace 
fill husbandman to a soldier thirsting for blood 
He turned his steps, therefore towards thcvil 
lage, thinking it probable that news must have 
amved cither of defeat or victory, from messen- 
gers or fliers to cheer or sadden the old men, 
the women and the children, who alone perhaps 
remained there. 

But Septimius did not get to the village. As 
he passed along by the cottage that has been 
already described. Rose Garfield was standing 
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at the door, peering anxiously forth to know 
what was the issue of the conflict, — as it has 
been woman’s fate to do from the beginning of 
the world, and is so still Seeing Septimius, 
she forgot the restraint that she had hitherto 
kept herself under, and, flying at him like a 
bird, she cned out, “ Septimius, dear Septimius, 
where have you been ? What news do you 
bnng? You look as if you had seen some 
strange and dreadful thing.” 

“ Ah, IS It so ^ Does my face tell such 
stones ? ” exclaimed the young man “ I did 
not mean it should Yes, Rose, I have seen 
and done such things as change a man m a 
moment.” 

“ Then you have been in this terrible fight,” 
said Rose 

“ Yes, Rose, I have had my part in it,” an- 
swered Septimius. 

He was on the point of relieving his over- 
burdened mind by telling her what had hap- 
pened no farther off than on the hill above them ; 
but, seeing her excitement, and recollecting her 
own momentary interview with the young offi- 
cer, and the forced intimacy and link that had 
been established between them by the kiss, he 
feared to agitate her further by telling her that 
that gay and beautiful young man had since 
been slam, and deposited m a bloody grave by 
his hands. And yet the recollection of that kiss 
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cautcd a thnll of vengeful joy at the thought 
that the perpetrator had since expiated his of- 
fence with his life, and that it was himself that 
did It, 80 deeply was Septimius s Indian nature 
of revenge and blcxid incorporated with that of 
more peaceful forefathers, although Septimnis 
had grace enough to chide down that bloody 
spint, feeling that it made him, not a patnot 
but a murderer 

‘Ah, said Rose, shuddering, "it is awfiil 
when we must kill one another 1 And who 
knows where it wiU end ? 

“With me It will end here, Rose said Sejv 
timius “ It may be lawful for any man even 
if he have devoted himself to God or however 
peaceful his pursuits to fight to the death when 
the enemy s step is on the soil of his home but 
only for that perilous juncture which passed 
he should return to his own way of peace. I 
have done a tcmble thing for once, dear Rose, 
one that might well trace a dark line through 
all my future life but henceforth I cannot think 
It my duty to pursue any further a work for 
which my studies and my nature unfit me, 

O no I O no I said Rose never 1 end 
you a minister or soon to be one. There must 
be some peacemakers left in the world or every- 
thing will turn to blood and confusion for even 
women grow dreadfully fierce m these times 
My old grandmother laments her bedndden- 
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ness, because, she says, she cannot go to cheer 
on the people against the enemy But she re- 
members the old times of the Indian wars, when 
the women were as much in danger of death 
as the men, and so were almost as fierce as they, 
and killed men sometimes with their own hands 
But women, nowadays, ought to be gentler , let 
the men be fierce, if they must, except you, and 
such as you, Septimius ” 

“ Ah, dear Rose,” said Septimius, “ I have 
not the kind and sweet impulses that you speak 
of. I need something to soften and warm my 
cold, hard life ; something to make me feel how 
dreadful this time of warfare is. I need you, 
dear Rose, who are all kindness of heart and 
mercy ” 

And here Septimius, hurried away by I know 
not what excitement of the time, — the dis- 
turbed state of the country, his own ebullition 
of passion, the deed he had done, the desire to 
press one human being close to his life, because 
he had shed the blood of another, his half- 
formed purposes, his shapeless impulses ; in 
short, being affected by the whole stir of his 
nature, — spoke to Rose of love, and with an 
energy that, indeed, there was no resisting when 
once It broke bounds And Rose,whose maiden 
thoughts, to say the truth, had long dwelt upon 
this young man, — admiring him for a certain 
dark beauty, knowing him familiarly from child- 
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hood, and yet having the sense, that is so be- 
witching of remoteness, intermixed with inti- 
macy, because he was so unlike herself, having 
a woman s respect for scholarship, her imagina- 
tion the more impressed by all m him that she 
could not comprehend, — Rose yielded to his 
impetuous suit, and gave him the troth that he 
requested. And yet it was with a sort of re- 
luctance and drawing back her whole nature 
her secrctest heart, her deepest womanhood, 
perhaps did not consent. There was some 
thing in Septimms in his wild mixed nature, 
the monstrousness that had grown out of his 
hybnd race, the black infusions too, which 
melanchobc men had left there, the devilishncss 
that had been symbolized in the popular re- 
gard about his f^dy, that made her shiver, 
even while she came the closer to him for that 
very dread And when he gave her the kiss 
of betrothment her bps grew white If it had 
not been in the day of turmoil, if he had asked 
her m any quiet dme, when Rose s heart was m 
Its natural mood it may well be that, with tears 
and pity for him , and half pity for herself. Rose 
would have told Septimios that she did not 
think she could love him well enough to be his 
wife. 

And how was It with Septimrua ? Well there 
was a singular correspondence m his feebngs to 
those of Rose Garfield At first, earned away 
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by a passion that seized him all unawares, and 
seemed to develop itself all in a moment, he 
felt, and so spoke to Rose, so pleaded his suit, 
as if his whole earthly happiness depended on 
her consent to be his bride It seemed to him 
that her love would be the sunshine in the 
gloomy dungeon of his life But when her 
bashful, downcast, tremulous cohsent was given, 
then immediately came a strange misgiving into 
his mind He felt as if he had taken to him- 
self something good and beautiful doubtless in 
Itself, but which might be the exchange for one 
more suited to him, that he must now give up 
The intellect, which was the prominent point 
in Septimius, stirred and heaved, crying out 
vaguely that its own claims, perhaps, were ig- 
nored in this contract Septimius had perhaps 
no nght to love at all ; if he did, it should have 
been a woman of another make, who could be 
his intellectual companion and helper. And 
then, perchance, — perchance, — there was de- 
stined for him some high, lonely path, in which, 
to make any progress, to come to any end, he 
must walk unburdened by the affections Such 
thoughts as these depressed and chilled (as 
many men have found them, or similar ones, 
to do) the moment of success that should have 
been the most exulting in the world And so, 
in the kiss which these two lovers had exchanged 
there was, after all, something that repelled , and 
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when they parted the) wondered at their strange 
states of mind, but \\ouId not acknowledge that 
they had done a thing that ought not to have 
been done. Nothing is surer, however, than 
that, if we suffer ourselves to be drawn into 
too dose proximity with people, if we over- 
estimate the degree of our proper tendency 
towards them, or theirs towards us, a reaction 
IS sure to follon 

Septimtus quitted Rose, and resumed his walk 
towards the \TlIagc. But now it was ncaP sun- 
set, and there began to be straggling passengers 
along the road, some of whom come ilowlj, as 
if they had rccei\ed hurts all seemed weaned 
Among them one form appeared which Rose 
soon found that she recognized It was Rob- 
ert Hagbum, with a shattered firelock in his 
hand, broken at the butt and his left arm bound 
with a fragment of his shirt and suspended in 
a handkerchief, and he walked wcancdly, but 
brightened up at sight of Rose, as if ashamed 
to let her sec how exhausted and dispinted he 
was Perhaps he expected a smile, at least a 
more earnest reception than he met for Rose, 
vnth the restraint of what had recently passed 
drawing her back, merely went gravely a few 
steps to meet him, and said, " Robert, how 
tired and pale you look 1 Arc you hurt ? 

*‘It 18 of no consequence, replied Robert 
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Hagburn ; “ a scratch on my left arm from an 
officer’s swordj with whose head my gunstock 
made instant acquaintance. It is no matter, 
Rose , you do not care for it, nor do I either ” 

“ How can you say so, Robert ^ ” she re- 
plied But without more greeting he passed 
her, and went into his own house, where, fling- 
ing himself into a chair, he remained in that de- 
spondency that men generally feel after a fight, 
even if a successful one. 

Septimms, the next day, lost no time in writ- 
ing a* letter to the direction given him by the 
young officer, conveying a brief account of the 
latter’s death and burial, and a signification that 
he held in readiness to give up certain articles 
of property, at any future time, to his represent- 
atives, mentioning also the amount of money 
contained in the purse, and his intention, in 
compliance with the verbal will of the deceased, 
to expend it in alleviating the wants of prison- 
ers. Having so done, he went up on the hill 
to look at the grave, and satisfy himself that 
the scene there had not been a dream ; a point 
which he was inchned to question, in spite of 
the tangible evidence of the sword and watch, 
which still hung over the mantelpiece There 
was the little mound, however, looking so in- 
controvertibly a grave, that it seemed to him as 
if all the world must see it, and wonder at the 
fact of its being there, and spend their wits in 
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conjcctunng who slept within and, indeed, it 
seemed to gii e the a/Fair a questionable char 
acter, this secret bunal, and he wondered and 
wondered wh) the }Oung man had been so ear- 
nest about It. Well, there was the grave , and, 
moreo\cr, on the leaf) earth, where the djnng 
youth had lam, there were traces of blood, 
which no ram had ) et washed awa) Scptimius 
wondered at the easiness with which he acqui 
csccd in this deed in faa, he felt m a slight 
degree the effects of that taste of blood, which 
makes the slapng of men, hkc any other abuse, 
sometimes bctximc a passion Perhaps it \ni5 
his Indian trait stimng in him again at any 
rate, It IS not delightful to observe how readily 
man becomes a blood-shcddmg animal 

Looking down from the hilltop, he saw the 
little dwelling of Rose Garfield and caught a 
glimpse of the girl herself passing the windows 
or the door about her household duties, and 
listened to hear the singing which usually broke 
out of her But Rose, for some reason or other, 
did not warble as usual this morning She trod 
about silently, and somehow or other she was 
translated out of the ideality m which Sepo 
mius usually enveloped her, and looked little 
more than a New England girl, very pretty in- 
deed, but not enough so, perhaps, to engross 
a man s life and higher purposes into her own 
narrow arclc so, at least, Septimius thought. 
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Looking a little farther, — down into the green 
recess wheie stood Robert Hagburn’s house, 
— he saw that young man, looking very pale, 
with his arm in a sling, sitting listlessly on a 
half-chopped log of wood which was not likely 
soon to be severed by Robert’s axe Like 
other lovers, Septimius had not failed to be 
aware that Robert Hagburn was sensible to 
Rose Garfield’s attractions ; and now, as he 
looked down on them both from his elevated 
position, he wondered if it would not have been 
better for Rose’s happiness if her thoughts and 
virgin fancies had settled on that frank, cheer- 
ful, able, wholesome young man, instead of on 
himself, who met her on so few points , and in 
relation to whom there was perhaps a plant, 
that had its root in the grave, that would en- 
twine Itself around his whole life, overshadow- 
ing It with dark, nch foliage and fruit that he 
alone could feast upon 

For the sombre imagination of Septimius, 
though he kept it as much as possible away 
from the subject, still kept hinting and whisper- 
ing, still coming back to the point, still secretly 
suggesting that the event of yesterday was to 
have momentous consequences upon his fate. 

He had not yet looked at the paper which 
the young man bequeathed to him , he had 
laid It away unopened ; not that he felt little 
interest in it, but, on the contrarv, because he 
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looked for some blaze of light which had been 
reserved for him alone The young officer had 
been only the bearer of it to him, and he had 
come hither to die by his hand because that 
was the readiest way by which he could dehver 
hi3 message. How else, m the infimtc chances 
of human afiairs could the document have 
found its way to its destined jxjssessor ? Thus 
mused Septiniius, paaog to and fro on the 
level edge of his hilltop, apart from the world, 
looking down occasionally into it, and seeing 
Its love and interest away from him while 
Rose, it might be, looking upward saw occa- 
sionally bis passing figure and trembled at the 
nearness and remoteness that cDOSted between 
them , and Robert Hagbum looked too, and 
wondered what manner of man it was who, 
having won Rose Garfield (for his mstmet told 
him this was so) could keep that distance be- 
tween her and him, thmking remote thoughts 
Yes there was Scptinuus treading a path of 
hi8 own on the hilltop his feet began only 
that morning to wear it m his walking to and 
fro sheltered frt>m the lower world, except in 
occasional glimpses, by the birches and locusts 
that threw up thar foliage from the hiUside. 
But many a year thereafter he continued to 
tread that path, till it was worn deep with hia 
footsteps and trodden down hard and it was 
believed by some of his superstitious neighbors 
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that the grass and little shrubs shrank away 
from his path, and made it wider on that ac- 
count , because there was something in the 
broodings that urged him to and fro along the 
path alien to natuie and its productions There 
was another opinion, too, that an invisible fiend, 
one of his relatives by blood, walked side by 
side with him, and so made the pathway wider 
than his single footsteps could have made it 
But all this was idle, and was, indeed, only the 
foolish babble that hovers like a mist about 
men who withdraw themselves from the throng, 
and involve themselves m unintelligible pur- 
suits and interests of their own For the pre- 
sent, the small world, which alone knew of him, 
considered Septimius as a studioufe young man, 
who was fitting for the ministry, and was likely 
enough to do credit to the ministerial blood 
that he drew from his ancestors, in spite of the 
wild stream that the Indian priest had con- 
tributed , and perhaps none the worse, as a 
clergyman, for having an instinctive sense of 
the nature of the Devil from his traditionary 
claims to partake of his blood. But what 
strange interest there is in tracing out the first 
steps by which we enter on a career that influ- 
ences our life * and this deep-worn pathway on 
the hilltop, passing and repassing by a grave, 
seemed to symbolize it in Septimms’s case 
I suppose the morbidness of Septimms’s dis- 
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posiDonwis exatcd by the arcumstanccs which 
had put the paper into his possession Had he 
recen cd it b) post, it might not have impressed 
him, he might possibl) have looked over it 
with ridicule, and tossed it aside. But he had 
taken it from a d}ing man, and he felt that his 
fate was in it , and trul) it turned out to be so 
He waited for a fit opportumt) to open it and 
read it he put it off as if he eared nothing 
about It perhaps it was because he eared so 
much Whenever he had a happ) time with 
Rose (and, mood) os Sepamtus was, such happ) 
moments came), he felt that then ivas not the 
dme to look into the paper, — it n-as not to be 
read m a happ) mood 

Once he asked Rose to walk mth him on 
the hilltop 

“ Wh) , what a path ) ou have worn here, Sep- 
dmiusl said the girl “You i^Tilk miles and 
miles on this one spot, and get no farther on 
than when you started That is strange uTiIk- 
ingl 

'I don t know, Rose, I someames think I 
get a little onward But it is succtcr — )es, 
much sweeter, I find — to have you walking on 
this path here than to be treading it alone 

“ I am glad of that, said Rose " for some- 
dmes, when I look up here and see )ou 
through the branches mth your head bent 
down, and your hands clasped behind )Ou, 
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treading, treading, treading, always in one way, 
I wonder whether I am at all in your mind I 
don’t think, Septimms,” added she, looking up 
in his face and smiling, “ that ever a girl had 
just such a young man for a lover.” 

“No young man ever had such a girl, I am 
sure,” said Septimms, “so sweet, so good for 
him, so prolific of good influences ’ ” 

“ Ah, It makes me think well of myself to 
bring such a smile into your face ' But, Septi- 
mms, what IS this little hillock here so close to 
our path ? Have you heaped it up here for a 
seat? Shall we sit down upon it for an instant? 
— for It makes me more tired to walk backward 
and forward on one path than to go straight 
forward a much longer distance.” 

“Well; but we will not sit down on this 
hillock,” said Septimms, drawing her away from 
It. “ Farther out this way, if you please. Rose, 
where we shall have a better view over the wide 
plain, the valley, and the long, tame ridge of 
hills on the other side, shutting it in like human 
life. It IS a landscape that never tires, though 
It has nothing striking about it , and I am glad 
that there are no great hills to be thrusting 
themselves into my thoughts, and crowding 
out better things It might be desirable, in 
some states of mind, to have a glimpse of 
water, ^ — to have the lake that once must have 
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covered this green valley, — because water re- 
flects the sky, and so is like religion m life, the 
spintual element. 

"There is the brook running through it, 
though we do not see it, replied Rose , a 
torpid httlc brook, to be sure but, as you say, 
It has heaven in its bosom, like Walden Pond> 
or any wider one 

As they sat together on the hilltop, they 
could look down into Robert Hagbum s cn 
closure, and they saw him, with his arm now 
relieved from the sling, walking about, in a very 
erect manner, with a middle aged man by his 
•ide, to whom he seemed to be talking and ex- 
plaining some matter Even at that distance 
SepQmius could see that the rustic stoop and 
uncouthness had somehow fallen away from 
Robert, and that he seemed developed 

" What has come to Robert Hagbum ? said 
he. " He looks like another man than the lout 
I knew a few weeks ago 

" Nothing, said Rose Garfield, " except what 
comes to a gewd many young men nowadays 
He has enlisted, and is going to the war It is 
a pity for his mother 

"A great pity, said Scptimius * Mothers 
arc greatly to be pidcd all over the country just 
now, and there ore some even more to be pided 
than the mothers, though many of them do not 
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know or suspect anything about their cause of 
grief at present,” 

“ Of whom do you speak ? ” asked Rose 

“ I mean those many good and sweet young 
girls,” said Septimius, “ who would have been 
happy wives to the thousands of young men who 
now, like Robert Hagburn, are going to the war 
Those young men — many of them at least — 
will sicken and die in camp, or be shot down, 
or struck through with bayonets on battlefields, 
and turn to dust and bones , while the girls that 
would have loved them, and made happy fire- 
sides for them, will pine and wither, and tread 
along many sour and discontented years, and at 
last go out of life without knowing what life is 
So you see. Rose, every shot that takes effect 
kills two at least, or kills one and worse than 
kills the other ” 

“No woman will live single on account of 
poor Robert Hagburn being shot,” said Rose, 
with a change of tone , “ for he would never be 
married were he to stay at home and plough the 
field ” 

“ How can you tell that. Rose ? ” asked Sep- 
timius. 

Rose did not tell how she came to know so 
much about Robert Hagburn's matrimonial pur- 
poses ; but after this little talk it appeared as if 
something had risen up between them, — a sort 
of mist, a medium, in which their intimacy was 
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not increased for the flow and interchange of 
sentiment was balked, and they took only one or 
two turns in sifence along Scptimius s trodden 
path I don t know exactly what it was but 
there are cases in which it is inscrutably revealed 
to persons that they have mode a mistake in what 
IS of the highest concern to them and this truth 
often comes in the shapeof a vague depression of 
the spmt like a vapor settling down on a land- 
scape a misgiving coming and going perhaps, 
a lack of perfect certainty Whatever it was. Rose 
and Sepdmius had no more tender and playful 
words that day and Rose soon went to look 
after her grandmother and Sepdmius went and 
shut himself up in his study after making an 
arrangement to meet Rose the next day 

Sepdmius shut himself up, and drew forth the 
document which the young officer with that 
singular smile on his dying face, had bequeathed 
to him as the reward of his death It was in 
a covering of folded parchment, nght through 
which, as aforesaid, was a bullet hole and some 
stains of blood Scptimius unrolled the parch 
ment cover and found inside a manuscript, 
closely wntten in a crabbed hand so crabbed 
indeed that Sepdmius could not at first read 
a word of it, nor even satisfy himself in what 
language it wss written There seemed to be 
Latin words and some interspersed ones m 
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Greek characters, and here and there he could 
doubtfully read an English sentence ; but, on 
the whole, it was an unintelligible mass, convey- 
ing somehow an idea that it was the fruit of vast 
labor and erudition, emanating from a mind very 
full of books, and grinding and pressing down 
the great accumulation of grapes that it had 
gathered from so many vineyards, and squeez- 
ing out rich viscid juices, — potent wine, — with 
which the reader might get drunk Some of it, 
moreover, seemed, for the further mystification 
of the officer, to be written in cipher , a needless 
precaution, it might seem, when the writer’s 
natural chirography was so full of puzzle and 
bewilderment 

Septimms looked at this strange manuscript, 
and It shook in his hands as he held it before 
his eyes, so great was his excitement. Probably, 
doubtless, it was m a great measure owing to the 
way in which it came to him, with such circum- 
stances of tragedy and mystery ; as if — so secret 
and so important was it — it could not be within 
the knowledge of two persons at once, and there- 
fore It was necessary that one should die in the 
act of transmitting it to the hand of another, 
the destined possessor, inheritor, profiter by it 
By the bloody hand, as all the great possessions 
in this world have been gained and inherited, 
he had succeeded to the legacy, the richest that 
mortal man ever could receive He pored over 
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the inscratable sentences, and wondered when 
he should succeed m reading one if it might 
summon up a subject-fiend, appearing with 
thunder and devihsh demonstrations. And by 
what other strange chance had the document 
come mto the hand of htm who alone was fit to 
receive it ? It seemed to Septimms, m his en- 
thusiastic egotism, as if the whole cham of events 
had been arranged purposely for this end a 
difference had come between two kindred peo- 
ples a war had broken out , a young officer, 
with the traditions of an old family represented 
m his Ime had marched, and had met with a 
peaceful student, who had been mated from high 
and noble motives to take his hfe then came a 
strange, brief indmacy in which his victim made 
the slayer his heir All these chances as they 
seemed, all these mtcrfercnccs of Providence, 
as they doubtless were, had been necessary m 
order to put this manuscript mto the hands of 
Septmuus who now pored over it and could not 
with certaintv read one word 1 

But this did not trouble him, except for the 
momentary delay Because he felt well assured 
that the strong, concentrated study that he would 
bang to It would remove all difficulties as the 
rays of a lens melt stones as the telescope 
pierces through densest light of stars and re- 
solves them into their mdividual bnllianaes 
He could afford to spend years upon it, if it 
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were necessary, but earnestnpss and application 
should do quickly the work of years 

Amid these musings he was interrupted by 
his Aunt Keziah , though generally observant 
enough of her nephew’s studies, and feeling a 
sanctity in them, both because of his intending 
to be a minister and because she had a great 
reverence for learning, even if heathenish, this 
good old lady summoned Septimius somewhat 
peremptorily to chop wood for her domestic pur- 
poses How strange it is, the way m which we 
are summoned from all high purposes by these 
little homely necessities • — all symbolizing the 
great fact that the earthly part of us, with its 
demands, takes up the greater portion of all our 
available force. So Septimius, grumbling and 
groaning, went to the woodshed and exercised 
himself for an hour as the old lady requested , 
and It was only by instinct that he worked, hardly 
conscious what he was doing. The whole of 
passing life seemed impertinent , or if, for an 
instant, it seemed otherwise, then his lonely 
speculations and plans seemed to become im- 
palpable, and to have only the consistency of 
vapor, which his utmost concentration succeeded 
no further than to make into the likeness of ab- 
surd faces, mopping, mowing, and laughing at 
him 

But that sentence of mystic meaning shone 
out before him like a transparency, illuminated 
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m the darkness of his mind, he determined to 
take It for his motto until he should bcvicton- 
ous in his quest. When he took his candle, to 
retire apparently to bed, he again drew forth the 
manuscript, and, sitting down by the dim light 
tned vainly to read it, but he could not as yet 
settle himself to concentrated and regular effort, 
he kept turning the leaves oPthe manuscript, in 
the hope that some other illuminated sentence 
might gleam out upon him, as the first had done, 
and shed a light on the context around it and 
that then another would be discovered, with sim 
liar effect, until the whole document would thus 
be illuminated with separate stars of light, con- 
verging and concentrating m one radiance that 
should make the whole visible. But such was 
his bad fortune, not another word of the manu 
script was he able to read that whole evening 
and, moreover, while he had still an mch ofcandle 
left. Aunt Kcziah, m her mghtcap — as witch- 
hke a figure as ever went to a wizard meeting 
in the forest with Scptimius s ancestor, — ap- 
peared at the door of the room, aroused from 
her bed, and shaking her finger at him. 

“ Septunius said she, “ you keep me awake, 
and you will nun your eyes and turn your head, 
if you study oil midmght m this manner 
You II never live to be a mmistcr, if this is the 
way you go on 

"Well, well Aunt Kcziah said ScpOmius 
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covering his manuscript with a book, “ I am 
just going to bed now ” 

“ Good-night, then,” said the old woman ; 
“ and God bless your labors.” 

Strangely enough, a glance at the manuscript, 
as he hid it from the old woman, had seemed 
to Septimius to reveal another sentence, of which 
he had imperfectly caught the purport ; and 
when she had gone, he m vain sought the place, 
and vainly, too, endeavored to recall the mean- 
ing of what he had read Doubtless his fancy 
exaggerated the importance of the sentence, and 
he felt as if it might have vanished from the 
book forever. In fact, the unfortunate young 
man, excited and tossed to and fro by a variety 
of unusual impulses, was got into a bad way, 
and was likely enough to go mad, unless the 
balancing portion of his mind proved to be of 
greater volume and effect than as yet appeared 
to be the case. 

The next morning he was up, bnght and earlv, 
poring over the manuscript with the sharpened 
wits of the new day, peenng into its night, into 
Its old, blurred, forgotten dream ; and, indeed, 
he had been dreaming about it, and was fully 
possessed with the idea that, in his dream, he 
had taken up the inscrutable document, and read 
it off as glibly as he would the page of a modern 
drama, m a continual rapture with the deep truth 
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that It made clear to his comprehension, and 
the lund ua) m v.htch it c\oUcd the mode m 
T^htch man might be restored to his onginall) 
undMng state. So strong was the impression, 
that when he unfolded the manusenpt, it was 
with almost the belief that the crabbed old hand 
untrngwould be plain to him Such did not 
pro\L to be the case, howc\cr so far from it, 
that poor Septimius in \*ain turned ov cr the ) cl 
low pages m quest of the one sentence which 
he had been able, or fancied he had been able, 
to read )cstcrda) 1 he illumination that had 
brought It out was now faded and all was a blur, 
an inscrutablcncss,ascr3wl of uninielhgiblcchar 
acters alike So much did this alTcct him, that 
he had almost a mind to tear it into a thousand 
fragments, and scatter it out of the window to 
the west wind that was then blowing past the 
house and if m that summer season there had 
been a fire on the hearth it is possible that cas) 
realization of a destructive impulse might ha\c 
incited him to fling the accursed scrawl into the 
hottest of the flames and thus returned it to 
the Deni, who he suspected, was the original 
author of it Had he done so, what strange and 
gloom) passages would I ha\e licen spared the 
pain ofrefatmg i How different woufd ha\ c been 
the life of Septimius ' — a thoughtful preacher 
of God s word, taking sc\cre but consacntious 
views of man s state and relations, a hca\ ) 
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browed walker and worker on earth, and, finally, 
a slumberer in an honored grave, with an epi- 
taph bearing testimony to his great usefulness 
in his generation 

But, in the meantime, here was the trouble- 
some day passing over him, and pestering, be- 
wildering, and tripping him up with its mere 
sublunary troubles, as the days will all of us the 
moment we try to do anything that we flatter 
ourselves is of a little more importance than 
others are doing Aunt Keziah tormented him 
a great while about the rich field, just across the 
road, in front of the house, which Septimius had 
neglected the Cultivation of, unwilling to spare 
the time to plough, to plant, to hoe it himself, 
but hired a lazy lout of the village, when he 
might just as well have employed and paid wages 
to the scarecrow which Aunt Keziah dressed out 
m ancient habiliments, and set up in the midst 
of the corn Then came an old codger from 
the village, talking to Septimius about the war, 
— a theme of which he was weary telling the 
rumor of skirmishes that the next day would 
prove to be false, of battles that were immedi- 
ately to take place, of encounters with the 
enemy ih which our side showed the valor of 
twentyfold heroes, but had to retreat , babbling 
about shells and mortars, battalions, manoeuvres, 
angles, fascines, and other items of military art , 
for war had filled the whole brain of the people, 
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and cn^ eloped the whole thought of man in a 
mist of gunpowder 

In tVns wa) , sitting on his doorstep, or in the 
\ery stud\, haunted by such speculations, this 
wTctchcd old man would waste the better part 
of a summer afternoon, while Scptimius listened 
returning abstracted monosyllables, answering 
amiss, and wishing his persecutor jammed into 
one of the cannons he talked about, and fired 
off, to end his interminable babble m one roar 
[talking] of great officer* coming from Trance 
and other countries of ovcnvhclming forces 
from England, to put on end to the war at 
once of the unlikelihood that it c%cr should 
be ended of its hopelessness of its ccrtaint) 
of a good and speed) end 

Then came limping along the lane a disabled 
soldier, begging his way home from the field, 
which, a little while ago he had sought in the 
full vigor of rustic health he was never to know 
again with whom Sepamms had to talk, and 
relieve his wants as far a* he could (though not 
from the poor young officer s deposit of English 
gold), and send him on his way 

Then came the minister to talk with his 
former pupil, about whom he had lattccly had 
~>much meditation, not understanding what mood 
had taken possession of him for the minuter 
was a man of insight, and from conversations 
with Septimius, as searching as he knew how to 
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make them, he had begun to doubt whether 
he were sufficiently sound m faith to adopt the 
clerical persuasion. Not that he supposed him 
to be anything like a confirmed unbeliever , but 
he thought it probable that these doubts, these 
strange, dark, disheartening suggestions of the 
Devil, that so surely infect certain temperaments 
and measures of intellect, were tormenting poor 
Septimius, and pulling him back from the path 
m which he was capable of doing so much good. 
So he came this afternoon to talk seriously with 
him, and to advise him, if the case were as he 
supposed, to get for a time out of the track of 
the thought in which he had so long been en- 
gaged , to enter into active life ; and by and by, 
when the morbid influences should have been 
overcome by a change of mental and moral re- 
ligion, he might return, fresh and healthy, to his 
original design. 

“ What can I do,” asked Septimius gloomily, 
“ what business take up, when the whole land 
lies waste and idle, except for this war ? ” 

“ There is the very business, then,” said the 
niinister. “ Do you think God’s work is not 
to be done m the field as well as in the pulpit ? 
You are strong, Septimius, of a bold character, 
and have a mien and bearing that gives you a 
natural command among men. Go to the wars, 
and do a valiant part for your country, and come 
back to your peaceful mission when the enemy 
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has vanished Or )ou might go as chaplain 
to a regiment, and use cither hand m battle, — 
pray for success before a battle, help win it with 
sword or gun, and give thanLs to God, kncehng 
on the bloody field, at its close. You have 
already stretched one foe on your native soil 
Scptimius could not but smile within himself 
at this warlike and bloody counsel and, joining 
It with some sirmlor exhortations from Aunt 
Kcziah, he was indined to think that women 
and clergymen arc, in matters of war the most 
uncompromising and bloodthirsty of the com 
munity However, he replied coolly, that his 
moral impulses and hu feelings of duty did not 
exactly impel him m this direction and that he 
was of opinion that war was a business m w hich 
a man could not engage with safety to his con- 
science, unless his consacncc actually drove him 
into It and that this made oil the difference be- 
tween heroic battle and murderous strife The 
good minister hod nothing very cfifcctual to 
answer to this, and took his leave, with a still 
stronger opinion than before that there was 
something amiss m his pupil s mind 

By this time, this thwarting day had gone on 
through Its course of little and great impedi 
ments to his pursuit, — the discouragements of 
tnflmg and earthly business, of purely imperti- 
nent interruption, of severe and disheartening 
opposition from the powerful counteraction of 
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different kinds of mind, — until the hour had 
come at which he had arranged to meet Rose 
Garfield I am afraid the poor thwarted youth 
did not go to his love tryst in any very amiable 
mood , but rather, perhaps, reflecting how all 
things earthly and immortal, and love among 
the rest, whichever category, of earth or heaven. 
It may belong to, set themselves against man’s 
progress in any pursuit that he seeks to devote 
himself to It is one struggle, the moment he 
undertakes such a thing, of everything else m 
the world to impede him. 

However, as it turned out, it was a pleasant 
and happy interview that he had with Rose that 
afternoon The girl herself was in a happy, 
tuneful mood, and met him with such simpli- 
city, threw such a light of sweetness over his 
soul, that Septimius almost forgot all the wild 
cares of the day, and walked by her side with a 
quiet fulness of pleasure that was new to him. 
She reconciled him, in some secret way, to life 
as It was, to imperfection, to decay , without 
any help from her intellect, but through the 
influence of her character, she seemed, not to 
solve, but to smooth away, problems that trou- 
bled him , merely by being, by womanhood, by 
simplicity, she interpreted God’s ways to him ; 
she softened the stonmess that was gathering 
about his heart. And so they had a delightful 
time of talking, and laughing, and smelling to 
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flowers and when they were parting, Scptimms 
said to her — 

“ Rose, you have convinced me that this is 
a most happ) world, and that Life has its two 
children, Birth and Death, and is bound to 
pnze them equally and that God is very kmd 
to his earthly children , and that all will go 
well 

" And have I convinced you of all this f 
rephed Rose, with a pretty laughter “ It is all 
true, no doubt but I should not have known 
ho^7 to argue for iL But >ou art very sweet, 
and have not frightened me to-da) 

“ Do I ever frighten you, then, Rose ? asked 
Scptimms, bending his black brow upon her with 
a look of surprise and displeasure. 

“Yes, sometimes, said Rose, faang him with 
courage, and smiling upon the cloud so as to 
drive It away * when you frown upon me like 
that, I am a httle afraid you will beat me, all m 
good tunc. 

“Now, said Scpdmius laughing again, " you 
shall have your choice to be beaten on the 
spot, or suffer another kind of punishment, — 
which? 

So saying he snatched her to hun, and strove 
to kiss her, w/ufe Rose, laughing and strug- 
gling cried out, “ The beating 1 the beating 1 
But Scptimms relented not, though it was only 
Rose 8 check that he succeeded in touching In 
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truth, except for that first one, at the moment 
of their plighted troths, I doubt whether Septi- 
mius ever touched those soft, sweet lips, where 
the smiles dwelt and the litde pouts He now 
returned to his study, and questioned with him- 
self whether he should touch that weary, ugly, 
yellow, blurred, unintelligible, bewitched, mys- 
terious, bullet-penetrated, blood-stained manu- 
script again. There was an undefinable re- 
luctance to do so, and at the same time an 
enticement (irresistible, as it proved) drawing 
him towards it He yielded, and taking it from 
his desk, in which the precious, fatal treasure 
was locked up, he plunged into it again, and 
this time with a certain degree of success. He 
found the line which had before gleamed out, 
and vanished again, and which now started out 
in strong relief ; even as when sometimes we see 
a certain arrangement of stars in the heavens, 
and again lose it, by not seeing its individual 
stars in the same relation as before , even so. 


looking at the manuscript in a different way, 
Septimms saw this fragment of a sentence, and 
saw, moreover, what was necessary to ^ve it a 


certain meaning “ Set the root in a grave, and 


wait for what shall blossom It will be very 
nch, and full of juice ” This was the purport, 
he now felt sure, of the sentence he had lighted 
upon , and he took it to refer to the mode of 


producing something that was essential to the 
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thing to be concocted It might have only a 
moral being or, as is generally the case, the 
moral and phy'sical truth went hand m hand 

"VSTule S^Qmius was busying himself m this 
way, the summer advanced, and v.'ith it there ap- 
peared a new character, making her way into our 
pagcs« This was a slender and pale girl, whom 
Septmuus was once startled to find, when he 
ascended his hilltop, to take his walk to and 
fro upion the accustomed path, \\hjch he had 
now worn deep 

What was stranger, she sat do\\Ti dose beside 
the grave, which none but he and the minister 
knew to be a grave , that little hillock, which he 
had levelled a little, and had planted with various 
flowers and shrubs which the summer had fos 
tered into nchness, the poor young man below 
having contnbuted what he could, and tned to 
render them os beautiful as he might, in remem- 
brance of his own beauty Sepomius wished to 
conceal the fact of its being a grave not that he 
was tormented with any sense that he had done 
wrong m shooting the young man, which had 
been done m fair battle but sdll it \ras not the 
pleasantest of thoughts, that he had laid a beau- 
tiful human creature, so fit for the enjoyment of 
life, there, when his own dark brow, his own 
troubled breast might better, he could not but 
acknowledge, have been covered up there, 
[Perhaps there might sometimes be something fan 
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tasticaUy gay tn the language and hchavtbr of the 

gi?/'] 

Well , but then, on this flower and shrub dis- 
guised grave sat this unknoun form of a girl, 
with a slender, pallid, melancholy grace about 
her, simply dressed in a dark attire, which she 
drew loosely about her At first glimpse, Sep- 
timius fancied that it might be Rose ; but it 
needed only a glance to undeceive him ; her 
figure was of another character from the vigor- 
ous though slight and elastic beauty of Rose ; 
this was a drooping grace, and when he came 
near enough to sec her face, he saw that those 
large, dark, melancholy eyes, with v Inch she had 
looked at him, had never met his gaze before 
“ Good-morrow, fair maiden,” said Septi- 
mius, with such courtesy as he knew hov to use 
(which, to say truth, was of a rustic order, his 
way of life having brought him little into female 
society). “ There is a nice air here on the hill- 
top, this sultry morning below the hill ’ ” 

As he spoke, he continued to look wonder- 
ingly at the strange maiden, half fancying that 
she might be something that had grov n up out 
of the grave , so unexpected she was, so simply 
unlike anything that had before come there. 

The girl did not speak to him, but as she sat 
by the grave she kept weeding out the little white 
blades of faded autumn grass and yellow pine 
spikes, peenng into the soil as if to see what it 
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was all made of and everything that was grow- 
ing there and m truth, whether by Scptimius a 
care or no, there seemed to be several kinds of 
flowers, — those little asters that abound every- 
where, and golden flowers, such as autumn sup- 
phes with abundance She seemed to be m quest 
of something, and several times plucked a leaf 
and eiammed it carefully then threw it down 
again, and shook her head At last she lifted 
up her pale face, and, fixing her eyes qiuctly on 
S^timius, spoke It is not here ! 

A very sweet voice it was, — plaintive, low 
— and she spoke to Septimius as if she were fa- 
miliar with him, and had something to do with 
him He was greatly mtcrcsted, not being able 
to imagine who the strange girl was or whence 
she came, or what, of all things, could be her 
reason for coming and sitting down by this grave, 
and apparently botanizing upon it, in quest of 
some particular plant- 

“ Ait you m search of flowers ? asked Sep- 
timias ‘ This is but a barren spot for them, 
and this is not a good season In the meadows 
and along the margin of the water courses, you 
might find the fringed gentian at this time. In 
the woods there are several pretty flowers — 
the side-saddle flower, the anemone violets arc 
plentiful m spring, and make the whole hillside 
blue. But thia hilltop, with its sod strew n over 
a heap of pebblestones is no place for flowers 
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“The soil IS fit/’ said the maiden, “but the 
flower has not sprung up ” 

“ What flower do you speak of? ” asked Scp- 
timius. 

“ One that is not here/’ said the pale girl 
“No matter I will look for it again nc\t spring.” 

“ Do you, then, dwell hereabout ? ” inquired 
Septimius 

“ Surely,” said the maiden, with a look of sur- 
pnse , “ where else should I dwell ? My home 
is on this hilltop ” 

It not a little startled Septimius, as may be 
supposed, to find his paternal inheritance, of 
which he and his forefathers had been the only 
owners since the world began (for they held it 
by an Indian deed), claimed as a home and 
abiding place by this fair, pale, strange-acting 
maiden, who spoke as if she had as much right 
there as if she had grown up out of the soil like 
one of the wild, indigenous flowers which she 
had been gazing at and handling However 
that might be, the maiden seemed now about to 
depart, rising, giving a farewell touch or two to 
the little verdant hillock, which looked much 
the neater for her ministrations 

“Are you going?” said Septimius, looking 
at her in wonder. 

“ For a time,” said she. 

“ And shall I see you again ? ” asked he. 
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“ Surely, said the maiden, “ this is my walk, 
along the brow of the hilL 

It again smote Septimius with a strange thnll 
of surprise to find the walk which he himself 
had made, treading and smoothing it, and 
beating it down with the pressure of his contin- 
ual feet, from the time when the tufred grass 
made the sides all uneven until now when it 
was such a pathway as you may sec through a 
wood or over a field, where many feet pass every 
day — to find this track and exemplification of 
his own secret thoughts and plans and emotions, 
this wnting of ius body, impelled by the strug- 
gle and movement of his soul, claimed as her 
own by a strange girl with melancholy eyes and 
voice, who seemed to have such a sad familiar- 
ity with him 

" Ton are welcome to come here said he, 
endeavoring at least to keep such hold on his 
own property as was implied m makmg a hos- 
pitable surrender of it to another 

“ Yes, said the girl a person should always 
be welcome to his own 

A faint smile seemed to pass over her face as 
she said this, vamshmg, however, immediately 
mto the melancholy of her usual expression 
She went along Septimius s path, while he stood 
gazing at her till she reached the brow where it 
sloped towards Robert Hagbum s house , then 
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she turned, and seemed to wave a slight farewell 
towards the young man, and began to descend. 
When her figure had entirely sunk behind the 
brow of the hill, Septirmus slowly followed along 
the ridge, meaning to watch from that elevated 
station the course she would take , although, in- 
deed, he would not have been surprised if he 
had seen nothing, no trace of her in the whole 
nearness or distance , in short, if she had been 
a freak, an illusion, of a hard-working mind that 
had put itself ajar by deeply brooding on abstruse 
matters, an illusion of eyes that he had tned too 
much by ponng over the inscrutable manuscript, 
and of intellect that was mystified and bewildered 
by trying to grasp things that could not be 
grasped A thing of witchcraft, a sort of fun- 
gus growth out of the grave, an unsubstantiality 
altogether , although, certainly, she had weeded 
the grave with bodily fingers, at all events. Still 
he had so much of the hereditary mysticism of 
his race in him, that he might have held her 
supernatural, only that on reaching the brow of 
the hill he saw her feet approach the dwelling 
of Robert Hagburn’s mother, who, moreover, 
appeared at the threshold beckoning her to come, 
with a motherly, hospitable air, that denoted she 
knew the strange girl, and recognized her as 
human 

It did not lessen Septimius’s surprise, how- 
ever^^to think that such a singular being was es- 
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tablishcd m the neighborhood without his know- 
ledge , considered as a real occurrence of this 
world, It seemed even more unaccountable than 
if It had been a thing of ghostolog} and \vitch- 
craft. Continually through the da) the inadent 
kept introducing its recollection among his 
thoughts and studies continually, as he paced 
along his path, thu form seemed to hurry along 
by his side on the track that she had claimed for 
her own, and he thought of her singular threat 
or promise, whichever it were to be held, that 
he should ha\ c a companion there in future In 
the decline of the day, when he met the school- 
mistress coming home from her little seminar) 
he snatched the first opportunity to mention the 
appanOon of the morning, and ask Rose if she 
knew anything of her 

“Very little, said Rose “but she is flesh and 
blood, — of that )ou may be quite sure She 
IS a girl who has been shut up in Boston by the 
siege perhaps a daughter of one of the Bntish 
officers, and her health being frail she requires 
better air than they have there, and so permis- 
sion was got for her, from General Washington, 
to come and live in the country as any one 
may sec our liberties have nothing to fear from 
this poor bnun-stneken girl And Robert Hag 
bum, having to bnng a message from camp to 
the selectmen here had it in charge to bnng the 
girl, whom his mother has taken to board 
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“ Then the poor thing is crazy ? ” asked Sep- 
timms 

“ A little brain-touched, that is all,” replied 
Rose, “ owing to some gnef that she has had ; 
but she IS quite harmless, Robert was told to 
say, and needs little or no watching, and will get 
a kind of fantastic happiness for herself, if only 
she IS allowed to ramble about at her pleasure. 
If thwarted, she might be very wild and miser- 
able ” 

“ Have you spoken with her ? ” asked Septi- 
mius. 

“ A word or two this morning, as I was go- 
ing to my school,” said Rose “ She took me 
by the hand, and smiled, and said we would be 
fnends, and that I should show her where the 
flowers grew , for that she had a little spot of 
her own that she wanted to plant with them 
And she asked me if the Sanguinea sanguinis stma 
grew hereabout I should not have taken her 
to be ailing in her wits, only for a kind of free- 
spokenness and familiarity, as if we had been 
acquainted a long while ; or as if she had lived 
m some country where there are no forms and 
impediments in people’s gefttmg acquainted ” 
Did you like her ? ” inquired Septimms. 

“ Yes , almost loved her at first sight,” an- 
swered Rose, “ and I hope may do her some 
little good, poor thing, being of her own age, 
and the only companion, hereabouts, whom she 
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IS hkcly to find But she has been well edu- 
cated, and IS a lady, that is easy to see, 

“ It 18 very strange said Scptimius, " but I 
fear I shall be a good deal interrupted m my 
thoughts and studies, if she insists on haunting 
my hilltop as much as she tells me My med- 
itations are perhaps of a little too much impor- 
tance to be shoved aside for the sake of gratify- 
ing a crazy girl s fiintosies 

“ Ah, that IS a hard thing to say I exclaimed 
Rose, shocked at her lover s cold egotism, though 
not giving It that title. ** Let the poor thing 
ghde quietly along m the path, though it be 
yours Perhaps, after a while, she will help your 
thoughts 

“ My thoughts said Scptimius * arc of a 
kmd that can have no help from any one if 
from any, it would only be from some wuc, long- 
studied, and cxpcnenccd sacntific man who 
could enlighten me as to the bases and founda- 
tion of things, as to mysac wndngs as to chem- 
ical elements as to the mysteries of language, as 
to the pnnaplcs and system on which we were 
created, Methinks these arc not to be taught 
me by a girl touched in the wits 

“ I fear, replied Rose Garfield with gravity, 
and drawing imperceptibly apart from him, that 
no woman can help you much You despise 
woman s thought, and have no need of her of 
fection 
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Septimms said something soft and sweet, and 
in a measure true, m regard to the necessity he 
felt for the affection and sympathy of one wo- 
man at least — the one now by his side — to 
keep his life warm and to make the empty cham- 
bers of his heart comfortable. But even while 
he spoke, there was something that dragged upon 
his tongue , for he felt that the solitar}’- pursuit 
in which he was engaged carried him apart from 
the sympathy of which he spoke, and that he 
was concentrating his efforts and interest entirely 
upon himself, and that the more he succeeded 
the more remotely he should be carried away, 
and that his final tnumph would be the com- 
plete seclusion of himself from all that breathed, 
— the converting him, from an interested actor 
into a cold and disconnected spectator of all man- 
kind’s warm and sympathetic life So, as it 
turned out, this interview with Rose was one 
of those in which, coming no one knows from 
whence, a nameless cloud springs up between tsvo 
lovers, and keeps them apart from one another 
by a cold, sullen spell Usually, however, it 
requires only one word, spoken out of the heart, 
to break that spell, and compel the invisible, 
unsympathetic medium which the enemy of love 
has stretched cunningly between them to van- 
ish, and let them come closer together than ever , 
but, in this case, it might be that the love was 
the illusive state, and the estrangement the real 
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truth, the disenchanted venty At all events, 
when the feeling passed away in Rose s heart 
there was no reaction no wanner love, as is gen- 
erally the case. As for Scptimins he had other 
things to think abon^ and when he next met 
Rose Garfield had forgotten that he had been 
sensible of a httlc wounded feeling, on her fmrt, 
at parting 

By dint of contmued ponng over the manu- 
senpt, Septimios now began to comprehend that 
It was wntten m a singular mixture of Latm and 
ancient English with cofastantly recumng para 
graphs of what he was convinced was a mystic 
wnting and these recomng passages of com- 
plete unintelligibdicy seemed to be necessary 
to the proper understanding of any part of the 
document What was discoverable was quamt 
canons but thwarting and pcrplenng, b^use 
It seemed to imply some very great purpose 
only to be brought out by what was hidden 

Septimius had read, m the old college hbrary, 
during his pupilage a work on aphers and cryp- 
tic writing, but bemg drawn to it only by his 
cunosity respecting whatever was hidden, and 
not expecting ever to use his knowledge, he 
had obtained only the barest idea of what was 
necessary to the deaphenng a secret passage 
Judging by what he could pick out, he would 
have thought the whole essay was upon the 
moral conduct all parts of that he could make 
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out seeming to refer to a certain ascetic rule of 
life, to denial of pleasures , these topics being 
repeated and insisted on everywhere, although 
without any discoverable reference to religious 
or moral motives , and always when the author 
seemed verging towards a definite purpose, he 
took refuge m his cipher Yet withal, imper- 
fectly (or not at all, rather) as Scpnmms could 
comprehend its purport, this strange writing had 
a mystic influence, that wrought upon his ima- 
gination, and with the late singular incidents of 
his life, his continual thought on this one sub- 
ject, his walk on the hilltop, lonely, or only in- 
terrupted by the pale shadow of a girl, combined 
to set him outside of the living world. Rose 
Garfield perceived it, knew and felt that he was 
gliding away from her, and met him with a re- 
serve which she could not overcome 

It was a pity that his early fnend, Robert 
Hagburn, could not at present have any influ- 
ence over him, having now regularly joined the 
Continental Army, and being engaged in the 
expedition of Arnold against Quebec Indeed, 
this war, m which the country was so earnestly 
and enthusiastically engaged, had perhaps an in- 
fluence on Septimms’s state of mind, for it put 
everybody into an exaggerated and unnatural 
state, united enthusiasms of all sorts, heightened 
everybody either into its own heroism or into 
the peculiar madness to which each person was 
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inclined and Scptimius walked so much the 
more \nldl 5 * on his lonci} course, because the 
people were going cnthustasticall) on another 
In times of revolution and public disturbance 
all absurdities arc more unrestrained , the mca 
sure of calm sense, the habits the orderly dc 
ccncy, are partiall) lost More people become 
insane, I should suppose offences against pub- 
lic moralit} , female license, arc more numerous 
suiadcs, murders, all ungoxcmabic outbreaks 
of mens thoughts, cmbod)ing themselves in 
wild acts take place more frcqucntlv, and with 
less horror to the lookers-on So [uith] Sep 
iimius there was not, os there would have been 
at an ordinary time, the same calmness and 
truth in the public obscr\*ation scrutinizing 
ever} thing with its keen cnocism, in that time 
of seething opinions andoxertumed pnnaplcs 
a new time was coming, and Scptimius s phase 
of novclt) attraacd less attention so far as it 
was known 

So he conanued to brood oxer the manuscript 
in his stud}, and to hide it under lock and key 
m a recess of the wall, os if it were a secret of 
murder to walk, too, on his hilltop xxhcrc at 
sunset alwa}’3 came the pale craz) maiden, who 
soil Mcemed to wafeh the httJe hillock wjth a 
pertinaCTOuscarc that was strange to Scptimius 
By and b} came the winter and the deepsnows 
and even then, unwilling to give up his habitual 
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place of exercisej the monotonousness of which 
promoted his wish to keep before his mind 
one subject of thought, Septimms wore a path 
through the snow, and still walked there Here, 
however, he lost for a time the companionship 
of the girl , for when the first snow came, she 
shivered, and looked at its white heap over the 
hillock, and said to Septimms, “ I will look for 
It again m the spring.” 

\_Septtmius IS at the point of despair for want 
of a guide in his studies.'] 

The winter swept over, and spnng was just 
beginning to spread its green flush over the 
more favored exposures of the landscape, al- 
though on the north side of stone walls, and 
the northern nooks of hills, there were still the 
remnants of snowdrifts Septimius’s hilltop, 
which was of a soil which quickly nd itself of 
moisture, now began to be a gemal place of 
resort to him, and he was one morning taking 
his walk there, meditating upon the still insur- 
mountable difficulties which interposed them- 
selves against the interpretation of the manu- 
script, yet feeling the new gush of spnng bnng 
hope to him, and the energy and elasticity for 
new effort. Thus pacing to and fro, he was sur- 
pnsed, as he turned at the extremity of his walk, 
to see a figure advancing towards him , not that 
of the pale maiden whom he was accustomed to 
see there, but a figure as widely different as pos- 
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Bible. \He sees a spider dangling from his web^ 
and examines him minutely~\ It was that of a 
short, broad, somewhat elderly man, dressed in 
a surtout that had a half military air the cocked 
hat of the penod, well worn, and having a fresher 
spot in It, whence, perhaps, a cockade had been 
recently taken off and this peraonage earned 
a well-blackened German pipe in his hand, 
which, as he walked, he applied to his lips, and 
puffed out volumes of smoke, filling the plea- 
sant western breeze with the fragrance of some 
excellent Virginia. He came slowly along, and 
Sepomrus, slackening his pace a little, came as 
slowly to meet him, feelmgsomewhat indignant, 
to be sure, that anybody should intrude on his 
sacred hdl until at last they met as it hap- 
pened, close by the memorable little hillock, 
on which the grass and flower leaves also had 
b^un to sprout- The stranger looked keenly 
at SepOmius made a careless salute by put- 
ting hi3 hand up, and took the pipe from his 
mouth 

“ Mr Septimius Felton, I suppose ? said he 
“ That is my name, replied Septimius 
“I am Doctor Jabcz Portsoaken, said the 
stranger, “late surgeon of his Majesty s six- 
teen^ regiment, which X quitted when fus Ma- 
jesty s army qiutted Boston, being desirous of 
trying my fortunes in your country, and giving 
the people the benefit of my saentific know- 
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ledge , also to practise some new modes of med- 
ical science, which I could not so well do in the 
army ” 

“ I think you are quite right, Doctor Jabez 
Portsoaken,” said Septimius, a little confused 
and bewildered, so unused had he become to the 
society of strangers. 

“ And as to you, sir,” said the doctor, who 
had a very rough, abrupt way of speaking, “ I 
have to thank you for a favor done me ” 

“ Have you, sir ^ ” said Septimius, who was 
quite sure that he had never seen the doctor’s 
uncouth figure before. 

‘‘ O, ay, me,” said the doctor, puffing coolly, 
— “me, in the person of my niece, a sickly, 
poor, nervous little thing, who is very fond of 
walking on your hilltop, and whom you do not 
send away.” 

“You are the uncle of Sibyl Dacy said 
Septimius 

“ Even so, her mother’s brother,” said the 
doctor, with a grotesque bow “ So, being on 
a visit, the first that the siege allowed me to pay, 
to see how the girl was getting on, I take the 
opportunity to pay my respects to you , the 
more that I Understand you to be a young man 
of some learning, and it is not often that one 
meets with such in this country ” 

“No,” said Septimius abruptly, for indeed 
he had half a suspicion that this queer Doctor 
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Portsoaken was not altogether sincere, — that, 
in short, he was making game of him “You 
have been misinformed. I know nothing what- 
ever that IS worth knowing 

“ Oho 1 said the dortor, with a long puff of 
smoke out of his pipe. “ If you are convinced 
of that, you arc one of the wisest men I have 
met with, young as you are I must have been 
twice your age before I got so far and even 
now, I am sometimes fool enough to doubt the 
only thing I was ever sure of knowing But 
come, you make me only the more earnest to 
collogue with you If we put both our short 
comings together, they may make up an item of 
positive knowledge. 

“ What use can one make of abortive 
thoughts i said Sepbmius. 

“ Do your speculations take a sacntific turn ? 
said Doctor Poruoakcn There I can meet 
you with as much false knowledge and cmpin- 
asm as you can bring for the life of you Have 
you ever tried to study spiders? — there is my 
strong point now 1 I have hung my whole in- 
terest m hfc on a spider s web 

“ I know nothing of them, sir, said Sepo- 
mnis “ except to crush them when I see them 
running across the floor, or to brush away the 
festoons of thar webs when they have chanced 
to escape my Aunt Keziah s broom 

“ Crush them ! Brush away their webs I 
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cried the doctor, apparently m a rage, and shak- 
ing his pipe at Septimms “ Sir, it is sacrilege ' 
Yes, It IS worse than murder. Every thread of 
a spider’s web is worth more than a thread of 
gold ; and before twenty years are passed, a 
housemaid will be beaten to death with her own 
broomstick if she disturbs one of these sacred 
animals But, come again Shall we talk of 
botany, the virtues of herbs ? ” 

“ My Aunt Keziah should meet you there, 
doctor,” said Septimms. “ She has a native and 
original acquaintance with their virtues, and can 
save and kill with any of the faculty. As for 
myself, my studies have not turned that way.” 

“ They ought ' they ought ' ” said the doctor, 
looking meaningly at him “ The whole thing 
lies in the blossom of an herb. Now, you ought 
to begin with what lies about you ; on this little 
hillock, for instance , ” and looking at the grave 
beside which they were standing, he gave it a 
kick which went to Septimms’s heart, there 
seemed to be such a spite and scorn m it “ On 
this hillock I see some specimens of plants which 
would be worth your looking at ” 

Bending down towards the grave as he spoke, 
he seemed to give closer attention to what he 
saw there , keeping m his stooping position till 
his face began to get a purple aspect, for the 
erudite doctor was of that make of man who has 
to be kept nght side uppermost with care At 
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length he raised hirnsclf, muttcnng, “ Very cu- 
nous I very cunous 1 

* Do you see anything remarkable there? 
asked Scptimius, with some interest. 

“ Yes, said the doctor bluntly “ No mat- 
ter what ! The time will come when you may 
like to know it. 

* Will you come with me to my residence at 
the foot of the hill. Doctor Portsoaken ? asked 
Septimius. ** I am not a learned man, and have 
htde or no title to converse with one, except a 
sincere desire to be wiser than lam If you can 
be moved on such terms to give me your com 
panionship, I shall be thankful 

"Sir, I am with you, said Doctor Port- 
soaken “ I will tell you what I know, m the 
sure belief (for I will be frank with you) that it 
will add to the amount of dangerous folly now 
m your mind, and help you on the way to ruin 
Take your choice, therefore whether to know 
me further or not 

“ I neither shnnk nor fear — neither hope 
much, said Septimius quietly ' Anything 
that you can commumcate — if anything you can 
— I shall fearlessly recavc, and return you such 
thanks as it may be found to deserve 

So saying he led the way down the hill by the 
steep path that descended abruptly upon the rear 
of his bare and unadorned httle dwellmg the 
doctor following with much foul language (for 
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he had a terrible habit of swearing) at the diffi- 
culties of the way, to which his short legs were 
ill adapted. Aunt Keziah met them at the door, 
and looked sharply at the doctor, who returned 
the gaze with at least as much keenness, mutter- 
ing between his teeth as he did so , and to say 
the truth. Aunt Keziah was as worthy of being 
sworn at as any woman could well be, for what- 
ever she might have been in her younger days, 
she was at this time as strange a mixture of an 
Indian squaw and herb doctress, with the crabbed 
old maid, and a mingling of the witch aspect 
running through all, as could well be imagined ; 
and she had a handkerchief over her head, and 
she was of hue a dusky yellow, and she looked 
very cross. As Septimius ushered the doctor 
into his study, and was about to follow him. 
Aunt Keziah drew him back. 

Septimius, who is this you have brought 
here ? ” asked she 

“ A man I have met on the hill,” answered 
her nephew , “ a Doctor Portsoaken he calls 
himself, from the old country He says he has 
knowledge of herbs and other mysteries ; in 
your own line, it may be If you want to talk 
with him, give the man his dinner, and find 
out what there is in him ” 

“And what do you want of him yourself, 
Septimius ? ” asked she 

Nothing' — that is to say, I expect 
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nothing, said Scptunms “ But I am astray 
seeking everywhere, and so I reject no hint, no 
promise, no faintest possibility of aid that I 
may find anywhere* I judge this man to be a 
quack but I judge the same of the most learned 
man of his profession or any other , and there 
IS a roughness about this man that may mdicate 
a httle more knowledge than if he were smoother 
So, as he threw himself m my way I take him 
in* 

“ A gnm, ugly-looking old wrctxdi as ever I 
saw, muttered Aunt Kcziah ‘Well he shall 
have his dinner and if he likes to talk about 
yarb-diahes I m with him 

So Sepnmms followed the doctor into his 
study, where he found hun with the sword m 
his hand which he had taken from over the 
mantelpiece, and was holding it drawn, ciam- 
imng the hilt and blade with great mmuteness 
the hilt being wrought m openwork with ccr- 
fam heraldic devices, doubtless belonging to the 
family of its former Wearer 

“ I have seen this weapon before said the 
doctor 

It may well be, said Septimms, It was 
once worn by a person who served m the army 
of your king 

* And you took it from him ? said the 
doctor 

‘ If I did, It was in no way that I need be 
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ashamed of, or afraid to tell, though I choose 
rather not to speak of it,” answered Septimms. 

“ Have you, then, no desire nor interest to 
know the family, the personal history, the pro- 
spects, of him who once wore this sword, and 
who will never draw sword again ? ” inquired 
Doctor Portsoaken. “Poor Cyril Norton' 
There was a singular story attached to that 
young man, sir, and a singular mystery he car- 
ried about with him, the end of which, perhaps, 
IS not yet ” 

Septimms would have been, indeed, well 
enough pleased to learn the mystery which he 
himself had seen that there was about the man 
whom he slew , but he was afraid that some ques- 
tion might be thereby started about the secret 
document that he had kept possession of ; and 
he therefore would have wished to avoid the 
whole subject 

“ I cannot be supposed to take much inter- 
est in English family history. It is a hundred 
and fifty years, at least, since my own family 
ceased to be English,” he answered “ I care 
more for the present and future than for the 
past ” 

“ It IS all one,” said the doctor, sitting down, 
taking out a pinch of tobacco and refilling his 
pipe. 

It is unnecessary to followup the description 
of the visit of the eccentnc doctor through the 
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day Suffice it to say that there was a sort of 
charm, or rather fasanaoon, about the uncouth 
old fellow, m spite of his strange ways , in spite 
of his constant puffing of tobacco , and in spite, 
too, of a constant imbibing of strong liquor, 
which he made inquinca for and of which the 
best that could be produced was a certain de- 
coction, infusion, or disoUation, pertaining to 
Aunt Keziah, and of which the baSis was rum 
^ be It said, done up with certain bitter herbs of 
the old lady s own gathenng at proper times 
of the moon, and which was a well known dnnk 
to all who were favored with Aunt Keziah s 
jfhendship , though there was a story that it was 
the very dnnk which used to be passed round 
at witch meetings, being brewed from the Dev- 
il s own reape. And, in truth, judging from 
the taste (for I once took a sip of a draught 
prepared from the same ingredients and m the 
same way) I should think this hellish ongin 
might be the vcntable one, 

[ */ thought f quoth the doctor “/ could drmk 
anything, but — ] 

But the valiant doctor sipped, and sipped 
again, and said with great blasphemy that it 
was the real stuff, and only needed henbane to 
make it perfect. Then taking from his pocket 
a good-sized leathern-covered flask, with a sil 
ver lip fastened on the muzzle, he offered it to 
Scptimius, who declined, and to Aunt Keziah, 
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who preferred her own decoction, and then 
drank it off himself, with a loud smack of sat- 
isfaction, declaring it to he infernallv good 
brandy. 

Well, after tins Scptimms and he talked ; 
and I know not how it was, hut there was a 
great deal of imagination in tins queer man, 
w'hethcr a bodily or spiritual infiuence it might 
he hard to say. On the other hand, Septimius 
had for a long while held little intercourse with 
men, none whatever with men who could com- 
prehend him ; the doctor, too, seemed to bring 
the discourse singularlv in apposition with what 
his host was continuallv thinking about, for he 
conversed on occult matters, on people who 
had had the art of liMiig long, and had onh 
died at last by accident, on the powers and 
qualities of common herbs, which he hclictcd 
to be so great, that all around our feet — grow- 
ing in the wild forest, afar from man, or follow- 
ing the footsteps of man whcrcecr lie fi\cs his 
residence, across seas, from the old homesteads 
w'hencc he migrated, following him cvcr\w\hcrc, 
and offenng themselves sedulously and contin- 
ually to his notice, while he only plucks them 
away from the comparatively w'orthlcss things 
which he cultivates, and flings them aside, blas- 
pheming at them because Providence has sowm 
them so thickly — grow what w'C call weeds, 
only because all the generations, from the be- 
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ginning of Qmc oil now, have failed to discover 
their wondrous virtues, potent for the cunng 
of all diseases, potent for procuring length of 
days 

“ Everything good, said the doctor, dnnk 
mg another dram of brandy, “ lies right at our 
feet, and all we need is to gather it up 

“That 8 true, quoth Kcziah, talang just a 
little sup of her hellish preparation , “ these 
herbs were all gathered withm a hundred yards 
of this very spot, though it took a wise woman 
to find out thar virtues. 

The old woman went off about her house 


hold duties, and then it was that Sepbmius 
submitted to the doctor the list of herbs which 


he had picked out of the old document, asking 
him, as something apposite to the subject of 
thar discourse, whether he was acquainted with 
them, for most of them had very queer names 
some m Litin, some in English. 

The bluff doctor put on his spectacles, and 
looked over the slip of yellow and worn paper 
scnitinizingly, puffing tobacco smoke upon it in 
great volumes, as if thereby to make its hidden 
purport come out he mumbled to himself, he 
took another sip from his flask and then put- 
ting it down on the table, appeared to meditate. 

*■ This infernal old document, said he, at 
length, is one that I have never seen before, 
yet heard of, nevertheless , for it was my folly 
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in youth (and whether I am any wiser now is 
more than I take upon me to say, but it was my 
folly then) to be in quest of certain kinds of 
secret knowledge, which the fathers of science 
thought attainable Now, m several quarters, 
amongst people with whom my pursuits brought 
me in contact, I heard of a certain recipe which 
had been lost for a generation or two, but which, 
if It could be recovered,would prove to have the 
true life-giving potency in it It is said that the 
ancestor of a great old family in England was m 
possession of this secret, being a man of science, 
and the friend of Friar Bacon, who was said to 
have concocted it himself, partly from the pre- 
cepts of his master, partly from his own exper- 
iments, and It IS thought he might have been 
living to this day, if he had not unluckily been 
killed in the Wars of the Roses , for you know 
no recipe for long life would be proof against an 
old English arrow, or a leaden bullet from one 
of our own firelocks ” 

“ And what has been the history of the thing 
after his death ^ ” asked Septimius 

“ It was supposed to be preserved m the fam- 
ily,” said the doctor, and it has always been 
said, that the head and eldest son of that family 
had It at his option to live forever, if he could 
only make up his mind to it But seemingly 
there were difficulties in the way There was 
probably a certain diet and regimen to be ob- 
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sencd, certain 8tnct rules of life to be kept, a 
certain ascctiasm to be imposed on the person, 
which was not quite agreeable to young men , 
and after the period of youth was passed, the 
human frame became incapable of being regen 
crated from the seeds of decay and death, which, 
by that time had become strongly developed 
in It. In short, while young, the possessor of 
the secret found the terms of immortal life too 
hard to be accepted, since it imphed the giving 
up of most of the things that made life desir- 
able in his view , and when he came to a more 
reasonable mind, it was too late. And so in 
all the generations since Pnar Bacon s ume, the 
Nortons have been born, and enjoyed their 
young days, and womed through their man- 
hood, and tottered through their old age (unless 
taken off sooner by sword arrow, ball, fever, or 
what not), and died m their beds, bkc men that 
had no such option and so this old yellow 
paper has done not the least good to any mor- 
tal Neither do I sec how it can do any good 
to you, since you know not the rules, moral or 
dietetic, that are essential to its effect. But how 
did you come bv it ? 

It matters not how said ScpQmius gloom 
ily " Enough that I am its rightful possessor 
and inhentor Can you read these old charac- 
ters ? 

“ Most of them, said the doctor “ but let 
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me tell you, my young fnend, I have no faith 
whatever m this secret ; and, having meddled 
with such things myself, I ought to know The 
old physicians and chemists had strange ideas of 
the virtues of plants, drugs, and minerals, and 
equally strange fancies as to the way of getting 
those virtues into action They would throw 
a hundred different potencies into a caldron 
together, and put them on the fire, and expect 
to brew a potency containing all their poten- 
cies, and having a different virtue of its own 
Whereas, the most likely result would be that 
they would counteract one another, and the con- 
coction be of no virtue at all , or else some 
more powerful ingredient would tincture the 
whole ” 

He read the paper again, and continued : — 

“ I see nothing else so remarkable in this re- 
cipe, as that It IS chiefly made up of some of the 
commonest things that grow; plants that you 
set your foot upon at your very threshold, in 
your garden, in your wood walks, wherever you 
go. I doubt not old Aunt Keziah knows them, 
and very likely she has brewed them up m that 
hell drink, the remembrance of which is still 
rankling m my stomach I thought I had swal- 
lowed the Devil himself, whom the old woman 
had been boiling down. It would be cunous 
enough if the hideous decoction was the same 
as old Friar Bacon and his acolyte discovered 
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by their sacncc 1 One ingredient, however, one 
of those plants, I scarcely think the old lady can 
have put into her pot of Devi! s chxir for it is 
a rare plant, that does not grow in these parts 
“ And what is that ? asked Scptimius 
“ Sanguinea sangutnusmat said the doctor , 
* It has no vulgar name but it produces a very 
beauaful flower, which I have never seen, though 
some seeds of it were sent me by a learned fhend 
in Sibena. The others, divested of their Latin 
names, ore as common as plantain, pigweed, and 
burdock and it stands to reason that, if vege 
table Nature has any such wonderfully eflica 
aous mediane in store for men and means them 
to use it, she would have strewn it everywhere 
plentifully within their reach 

“ But after all it would be a mockery on the 
old dame 8 part, said the young man, somewhat 
bitterly “ since she would thus hold the desired 
thing seemingly within our reach , but because 
she never tells us how to prepare and obtain its 
efficacy we miss it just as much as if all the in- 
gredients were hidden from sight and knowledge 
m the centre of the earth We arc the play- 
things and fools of Nature, which she amuses 
herself with during our little lifcOrae, and then 
breaks for mere sport, and laughs in our faces 
as she does so 

“Take care, my good fellow, said the doc- 
tor, with hi3 great coarse laugh “ I rather sus- 
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pect that you have already got beyond the age 
when the great medicine could do you good ; 
that speech indicates a great toughness and hard- 
ness and bitterness about the heart that does not 
accumulate in our tender years ” 

Septimms took little or no notice of the raillery 
of the gnm old doctor, but employed the rest 
of the time m getting as much information as 
he could out of his guest , and though he could 
not bring himself to show him the precious and 
sacred manuscript, yet he questioned him as 
closely as possible without betraying his secret, 
as to the modes of finding out cryptic wntings. 
The doctor was not without the perception that 
his dark-browed, keen-eyed acquaintance had 
some purpose not openly avowed in all these 
pertinacious, distinct questions , he discovered 
a central reference m them all, and perhaps knew 
that Septimms must have m his possession some 
writing m hieroglyphics, cipher, or other secret 
mode, that conveyed instructions how to oper- 
ate with the strange recipe that he had shown 
him 

“ You had better trust me fully, my good sir,” 
said he “ Not but what I will give you all the 
aid I can without it , for you have done me a 
greater benefit than you are aware of, before- 
hand No — you will not ? Well, if you can 
change your mind, seek me out in Boston, where 
I have seen fit to settle in the practice of my 
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profession, and I will serve you according to 
your folly , for folly it is, I warn you 

Nothing else worthy of record is known to 
have passed during the doctor s visit , and m 
due tune he disappeared, os it were, m a whiff 
of tobacco smoke, leaving an odor of brandy 
and tobacco behind him,anda traditionary mem- 
ory of a wizard that had been there Septimius 
went to work with what items of knowledge he 
had gathered from him , but the interview had 
at least made him aware of one thing, which 
was, that he must provide himself with all pos- 
sible quantity of saendfic knowledge of botany, 
and perhaps more mitcnsivc knowledge, m order 
to be able to concoct the reape. It was the fruit 
of all the saendhe attainment of the oge that 
produced it (so said the legend which seemed 
reasonable enough), a great philosopher had 
wrought his learning mto it , and this had been 
attempered, r^ulatcd, unproved, by the quick, 
bright mtcUect of his scholar Perhaps, thought 
Septimius another deep and earnest mtelhgence 
added to these two may bung the prcaous re- 
ape to still greater perfection. At least it shall 
be tned. So thinking, he gathered together all 
the books that he could find relating to such 
studies he spent one day, moreover m a walk 
to Cambndge, where he searched the alcoves of 
the college hbrary for such works as it con- 
tained , and borrowing them from the war-dis- 
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turbed institution of learning, he betook himself 
homewards, and applied himself to the study 
with an earnestness of zealous application that 
perhaps has been seldom equalled in a study of 
so quiet a character. A month or two of study, 
with practice upon such plants as he found upon 
his hilltop, and along the brook and in other 
neighboring localities, sufficed to do a great deal 
for him In this pursuit he was assisted by 
Sibyl, who proved to have great knowledge in 
some botanical departments, especially among 
flowers ; and in her cold and quiet way, she met 
him on this subject and glided by his side, as she 
had done so long, a companion, a daily observer 
and observed of him, mixing herself up with his 
pursuits, as if she were an attendant sprite upon 
him 

But this pale girl was not the only associate 
of his studies, the only instructress, whom Sep- 
timius found The observation which Doctor 
Portsoaken made about the fantastic possibility 
that Aunt Keziah might have inherited the same 
recipe from her Indian ancestry which had been 
struck out by the science of Friar Bacon and his 
pupil had not failed to impress Septimius, and 
to remain on his memory So, not long after 
the doctor’s departure, the young man took oc- 
casion one evening to say to his aunt that he 
thought his stomach was a little out of order 
with too much application, and that perhaps 
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she could give him some herb dnnk or other 
that would be good for him 

“That I can, Scppy, my darling, said the 
old woman, “ and I ra glad you have the sense 
to ask for It at last. Here it is in this bottle 
and though that foolish, blaspheming doctor 
turned up his old brandy nose at it, I 11 dnnk 
with him any day and come oflf better than he. 
So saying she took out of the closet her 
brown jug, stopped with a cork that had a rag 
twisted round it to make it tighter, filled a mug 
half full of the concoction, and set it on the 
table before Septimius 

There, child smell of that, the smell merely 
will do you good , but dnnk it down, and you II 
live the longer for it. 

“Indeed, Aunt Keziah is that soF asked 
Septimius, a little startled bv a recommendation 
which m some measure tallied with what he 
wanted in a medianc. “ That s a good quahty 
He looked into the mug, and saw a turbid, 
yellow concoction, not at all attractive to the 
e^e he smelt of it, and was partly of opimon 
that Annt Kcziah hid mixed a certain unfra- 
grant vegetable, called skunk cabbage, with the 
other mgrcdientB of her witch dnnk. He tasted 
It not a mere sip, but a good, genuine gulp 
bemg determineci Co have real proof of what the 
stuff was m all respects. The draught seemed 
at first to bum in his mouth, unaccustomed to 
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any dnnk but water, and to go scorching all the 
way down into his stomach, making him sensi- 
ble of the depth of his inwards by a track of 
fire, far, far down ; and then, worse than the 
fire, came a taste of hideous bitterness and nau- 
seousness, which he had not previously conceived 
to exist, and which threatened to stir up his 
bowels into utter revolt, but knowing Aunt 
Keziah’s touchiness with regard to this concoc- 
tion, and how sacred she held it, he made an 
effort of real heroism, squelched down his agony, 
and kept his face quiet, with the exception of 
one strong convulsion, which he allowed to twist 
across it for the sake of saving his life 

“It tastes as if it might have great potency 
in It, Aunt Keziah,” said this unfortunate young 
man , “ I wish you would tell me what it is made 
of, and how you brew it , for 1 have observed 
you are very strict and secret about it ” 

“ Aha • you have seen that, have you ? ” said 
Aunt Keziah, taking a sip of her beloved liquid, 
' and gnnning at him with a face and eyes as yel- 
low as that she was drinking. In fact, the idea 
struck him, that in temper, and all appreciable 
qualities. Aunt Keziah was a good deal like this 
dnnk of hers, having probably become saturated 
by them while she drank of it. And then, having 
drunk, she gloated over it, and tasted, and smelt 
of the cup of this hellish wine, as a wmebibber 
does of that which is most fragrant and delicate. 
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” And you want to know how I make it ? But 
first, child, tell me honestly, do you love this 
dnnk of mine? Otherwise, here, and at once, 
we stop talking about it. 

“ I love It for Its virtues, said Scptimius 
temporizing with his conscience, “ and would 
prefer it on that account to the rarest wines 

“ So far good said Aunt Keziah, who could 
not well conceive that her liquor should be 
otherwise than debaous to the palate. “ It is 
the most virtuous bquor that ever was and 
therefore one need not fear dnnking too much 
of It. And you want to know what it is made 
of? Well, I have often thought of telling you, 
Seppy, my boy when you should come to be 
old enough for I have no other inhcntance to 
leave you, and you arc all of my blood unless 
I should happen to have some far-off uncle 
among the Cape Indians But first, you must 
know how this good dnnk, and the faculty of 
making it, came down to me from the chiefs, 
and sachems and Pcow wows that were your 
ancestors and mine, Scptimius and from the old 
wizard who was my great-grandfather and yours, 
and who, thdy sty, added the fire water to the 
other mgredicnts and so gave it the only one 
thing that it wanted to make it perfect. 

And so Aunt Kcziah who had now put her- 
self into a most comfortable and jolly state by 
sipping again and after pressing Scptimius to 
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mind his draught (who declined, on the plea 
that one dram at a time was enough for a new 
beginner, its virtues being so strong as well as 
admirable), the old woman told him a legend 
strangely wild and uncouth, and mixed up of 
savage and civilized life, and of the superstitions 
of both, but which yet had a certain analogy, 
that impressed Septimius much, to the story that 
the doctor had told him. 

She said that, many ages ago, there had been 
a wild sachem in the forest, a king among the 
Indians, and from whom, the old lady said, with 
a look of pnde, she and Septimius were lineally 
descended, and were probably the very last who 
inhented one drop of that royal, wise, and war- 
like blood. The sachem had lived very long, 
longer than anybody knew, for the Indians kept 
no record, and could only talk of a great num- 
ber of moons , and they said he was as old, or 
older, than the oldest trees ; as old as the hills 
almost, and could remember back to the days 
of godlike men, who had arts then forgotten. He 
was a wise and good man, and could foretell as 
far into the future as he could remember into the 
past , and he continued to live on, till his peo- 
ple were afraid that he would live forever, and 
so disturb the whole order of nature , and they 
thought It time that so good a man, and so great 
a warrior and wizard, should be gone to the 
happy hunting grounds, and that so wise a 
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connscllor should go and tell his cxpcncncc of 
life to the Great Father, and give him an ac- 
count of matters here, and perhaps lead him to 
make some changes m the a)nduct of the lower 
world And so all these things duly consid- 
ered, they very reverently assassinated the great, 
never dying sachem , for though safe against 
disease, and undecayable by age he was capable 
of being killed by violence though the hard- 
ness of his skull broke to fragments the stone 
tomahawk with which they at first tned to kill 
him 

So a deputation of the best and bravest of the 
tnbe went to the great sachem, and told him 
thor thought, and reverently desired his con- 
sent to be put out of the world and the undy- 
ing one agreed with them that it wtu better for 
his own comfort that he should die, and that he 
had long been weary of the world, having learned 
all that It could teach him, and having, chiefly 
learned to despair of ever making the red race 
much better than they now were. So he cheer 
fully consented, and told them to kill him if 
they could and first they tned the stone hatchet, 
which was broken against his skull and then 
they shot arrows at him, which could not pierce 
the toughness of his skin , and finally they plas- 
tered up his nose and mouth (which kept utter- 
ing wisdom to the last) with clay, and set him 
to bake m the sun , so at last his life burnt out 
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of his breast, tearing his body to pieces, and he 
died. 

\Make this legend g‘>otesque^ mid express the 
weariness of the tube at the intolerable control 
the undying one had of them , his always bringing 
up pi ecepts from his own experience^ never con- 
senting to anything new^ and so impeding pro- 
gress , his habits hardening into him, his ascribing 
to himself all wisdom, and depriving eveiybody of 
his right to successive command , his endless talk, 
and dwelling on the past, so that the world could 
not bear him. Describe his ascetic and severe hab- 
its, his ? igid calmness, etc7\ 

But before the great sagamore died he im- 
parted to a chosen one of his tribe, the next 
wisest to himself, the secret of a potent and de- 
licious drink, the constant imbibing of which, 
together with his abstinence from luxury and 
passion, had kept him alive so long, and would 
doubtless have compelled him to live forever. 
This drink was compounded of many ingredi- 
ents, all of which were remembered and handed 
down in tradition, save one, which, either be- 
cause it was nowhere to be found, or for some 
other reason, was forgotten , so that the drink 
ceased to give immortal life as before. They 
say It was a beautiful purple flower. \_Perhaps 
the Devil taught him the drink, or else the Great 
Spirit, — doubtful which.'] But it still was a 
most excellent drink, and conducive to health, 
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and the cure of all diseases , and the Indians had 
It at the time of the settlement by the English , 
and at one of those wizanl meetings in th 6 for 
cst, where the Black Man used to meet his red 
children and his white ones, and be jolly with 
them, a great Indian xnzard taught the secret to 
Scptimms 8 great-grandfather, who was a wizard, 
and died for it and he, m return, taught the 
Indians to mix it with rum, thinking that this 
might be the very ingredient that was missing, 
and that by adding it he might give endless life 
to himself and all his Indian friends, among 
whom he had taken a wife, 

** But your great-grandfather, you know, had 
not a ftur chance to test its virtues, having been 
hanged fora wizard and as for the Indians they 
probably mixed too much fire water with their 
liquid, 80 that it burnt them up, and they all 
died, and my mother, and her mother, — who 
taught the dnnk to me, — and her mother afore 
her thought it a sin to try to live longer than the 
Lord pleased, so they let themselves die And 
though the dnnk is good, Scptimius, and tooth- 
some, as you sec, yet I sometimes feel as if I 
were getting old, like other people, and may die 
in the course of the next half-centurv , so perhaps 
the rum was not just the thmg that was wanting 
to make up the reape But it is very good I 
Take a drop more of it, dear 

‘‘ Not at present, I thank you, Aunt Kcziah, 
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said Septimms gravely , but will you tell me 
what the ingredients are, and how you make 
It?” 

“Yes, I will, my boy, and you shall wnte 
them down,” said the old woman , “for it’s a 
good drink, and none the worse, it may be, for 
not making you live forever I sometimes think 
I had as lief go to heaven as keep on living 
here ” 

Accordingly, making Septimms take pen and 
ink, she proceeded to tell him a list of plants 
and herbs and forest productions, and he was 
surprised to find that it agreed most wonderfully 
with the recipe contained in the old manuscript, 
as he had puzzled it out, and as it had been ex- 
plained by the doctor. There were a few varia- 
tions, It is true ; but even here there was a close 
analogy, plants indigenous to America being 
substituted for cognate productions, the growth 
of Europe. Then there was another differ- 
ence m the mode of preparation, Aunt Keziah’s 
nostrum being a concoction, whereas the old 
manuscript gave a process of distillation This 
similarity had a strong effect on Septimius’s 
imagination Here was, in one case, a drink 
suggested, as might be supposed, to a primi- 
tive people by something similar to that in- 
stinct by which the brute creation recognizes 
the medicaments suited to its needs, so that 
they mixed up fragrant herbs for reasons wiser 
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than they knew and made them into a salutary 
potion , and here, again, was a dnnk contnved 
by the utmost akiU of a great avibzcd philoso- 
pher, searching the whole field of saence for his 
purpose and these two dnnks proved, in all 
essential particulars to be identically the same, 
O Aunt Kcziah, said he, with a longing 
earnestness “ are you sure that you cannot re- 
member that one ingredient f 

“No, Scptimius, I cannot possibly do it, 
said she. 1 have tned many things, skunk 
cabbage wormwood, and a thousand things for 
it 18 truly a pity that the chief benefit of the 
thing should be lost for so little But the only 
effect was, to spoil the good taste of the stuff 
and, two or three times, to poison myself so 
that I broke out all over blotches, and once 
lost the use of my left arm and got a dimness 
in the head, and a rheumatic twist in my knee, 
a hardness of hearing and a dimness of sight, 
and the trembles all of which I certainly bc- 
heve to have been caused by my putting some- 
thing else mto this blessed dnnk besides the 
good New England rum. Stick to that, Seppy, 
my dear 

So saying, Aunt Kcziah took yet another sip 
of the beloved liquid, after vainly pressing Scpti 
mius to do the like , and then lighting her old 
clay pipe, she sat down m the chimney comer 
meditating dreaming muttering pious prayers 
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and ejaculations, and sometimes looking up the 
wide flue of the chimney, with thoughts, per- 
haps, how delightful it must have been to fly 
up there, in old times, on excursions by mid- 
night into the forest, where was the Black Man, 
and the Puritan deacons and ladies, and those 
wild Indian ancestors of hers ; and where the 
wildness of the forest was so grim and delight- 
ful, and so unlike the commonplaceness in which 
she spent her life For thus did the savage 
strain of the woman, mixed up as it was with 
the other weird and religious parts of her com- 
position, sometimes snatch her back into bar- 
barian life and its instincts , and in Septimius, 
though further diluted, and modified likewise 
by higher cultivation, there was the same tend- 
ency 

Septimius escaped from the old woman, and 
was glad to breathe the free air again, so much 
had he been wrought upon by her wild legends 
and wild character, the more powerful by its 
analogy with his own; and perhaps, too, his 
brain had been a little bewildered by the draught 
of her diabolical concoction which she had com- 
pelled him to take. At any rate, he was glad 
to escape to his hilltop, the free air of which 
had doubtless contributed to keep him in health 
through so long a course of morbid thought 
and estranged study as he had addicted him- 
self to 
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Here, as it happened, he found both Rose 
Garfield and Sibyl Dacy, whom the pleasant 
summer evening had brought out. They had 
formed a friendship, or at least soaety, and 
there could not well be a pair more unliLc, — 
the one so natural, so healthy, so fit to live in 
the world the other such a morbid, pale thing 
So there they were, walking arm m arm, with 
one arm round each others waist, as girls love 
to do They greeted the young man in their 
several ways, and began to walk to and fro to- 
gether, looking at the sunset as it came on, and 
talking of things on earth and in the clouds, 

*When has Robert Hagbum been heard 
from ? asked Septmuus, who involved m his 
own pursuits, was altogether behindhand m the 
matters of the war, — shame to him for it ! 

“ There came news, two days past, said 
Rose blushing “ He is on his way home with 
the remnant of General Arnold s command, and 
will be here soon. 

“ He is a brave fellow, Robert, said Septi- 
mius carelessly “ And I know not, smcc life 
IS so short, t^t anything better can be done 
with It than to risk it as he does. 

“ I truly think not, said Rose Garfield com- 
posedly 

" a blessing it is to mortals, said Sibyl 
Dacy, “ what a kindness of Providence, that life 
IS rtiadc so uncertain that death is thrown in 
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among the possibilities of our being , that these 
awful mysteries are thrown around us, into which 
we may vanish ' For, without it, how would 
It be possible to be heroic, how should we plod 
along in commonplaces forever, never dreaming 
high things, never risking anything? For my 
part, I think man is more favored than the an- 
gels, and made capable of higher heroism, greater 
virtue, and of a more excellent spirit than they, 
because we have such a mystery of grief and 
terror around us , whereas they, being m a cer- 
tainty of God’s light, seeing his goodness and 
his purposes more perfectly than we, cannot be 
so brave as often poor weak man, and weaker 
woman, has the opportunity to be, and some- 
times makes use of it. God gave the whole 
world to man, and if he is left alone with it, it 
will make a clod of him at last , but, to remedy 
that, God gave man a grave, and it redeems all, 
while It seems to destroy all, and makes an im- 
mortal spirit of him m the end ” 

“ Dear Sibyl, you are inspired,” said Rose, 
gazing in her face 

“ I think you ascribe a great deal too much 
potency to the grave,” said Septimius, pausing 
involuntarily alone by the little hillock, whose 
contents he knew so well " The grave seems 
to me a vile pitfall, put right in our pathway, 
and catching most of us, — all of us, — causing 
us to tumble in at the most inconvenient oppor- 
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tunities, 80 that all human life is a jest and a 
farce, just for the sake of this inopportune 
death for I observe it never waits for us to 
accomplish anything we may have the salva- 
tion of a country m hand, but we arc none the 
less likely to die for thaL So that, being a 
believer, on the whole, m the wisdom and gra- 
aousness of Providence, I am convinced th^t 
d)ing 13 a mistake, and that by and by we shall 
overcome it. I say there is no use in the grave. 

I soil adhere to what I said answered 
Sibyl Dacy, and besides there is another use 
of a grave which I have often observed m old 
English graveyards, where the moss grows green, 
and embosses the letters of the gravestones and 
also graves are very good for flower beds 
Nobody ever could tell when the strange 
girl was going to say what was laughable, — 
when what was melancholy and neither of 
Sibyl s auditors knew quite w'hat to make of 
this speech Neither could Sepdmius fail to 
be a little startled by seeing her as she spoke 
of the grave as a flower bed, stoop down to the 
little hillock to examine the flowers which in 
deed, seemed to prove her words by growing 
there in strange abundance, and of many sorts 
so that, if they could all have bloomed at once, 
the spot would have looked like a bouquet by 
itself, or as if the earth were nchest in beauty 
there, or as if seeds had been lavished by some 
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florist. Septimms could not account for it, for 
though the hillside did produce certain flowers, 

— the aster, the golden-rod, the violet, and 
other such simple and common things, — yet 
this seemed as if a carpet of bright colors had 
been thrown down there and covered the spot 

“ This IS very strange,” said he 

“ Yes,” said Sibyl Dacy, there is some 
strange richness in this little spot of soil.” 

“ Where could the seeds have come from ? 

— that is the greatest wonder,” said Rose. 
“You might almost teach me botany, mcthinks, 
on this one spot.” 

“ Do you know this plant ? ” asked Sibyl of 
Septimms, pointing to one not yet in flower, 
but of singular leaf, that was thrusting itself up 
out of the ground, on the very centre of the 
grave, over where the breast of the sleeper be- 
low might seem to be “ I think there is no 
other here like it ” 

Septimms stooped down to examine it, and 
was convinced that it was unlike anything he 
had seen of the flower kind ; a leaf of a dark 
green, with purple veins traversing it, it had a 
sort of questionable aspect, as some plants have, 
so that you would think it very likely to be 
poison, and would not like to touch or smell 
very intimately, without first inquiring who 
would be its guarantee that it should do no mis- 
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chief That it had some richness or other, 
cither baneful orbenefiaal, you could not doubt. 

“ I think It poisonous, said Rose Garfidd, 
shuddenng, for she was a person so natural she 
hated poisonous things, or anything speckJed 
especially and did not, indeed, love strange- 
ness. “ Yet I should not wonder if it bore a 
beautiful flower by and by Nevertheless, if I 
were to do just as I feel mcJincd, I should root 
it up and fling it away 

Shall she do so ? said Sibyl to Sepdmius 

"Not for the world said he hastily 
"Above all things I desire to sec what will 
come of this plant. 

Be It as you please, said SibyL " Mean- 
while, if you hke to sit down here and listen to 
me, I will tell yon a story that happens to come 
into my mind just now, — I cannot tell why 
It IS a legend of an old hall that I know well, 
and have known from my childhood in one of 
the northern counties of England, where I was 
bom Would you hke to hear it, Rose ? 

“Yes, of all things said she. * I like all 
stones of hall and cottage m the old country, 
though now we must not call it our country 
any more 

Sibyl looked at Scptmiius as if to mqoire 
whether he, too chose to listen to her story, 
and he made answer — 
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‘‘Yes, I shall like to hear the legend, if it is 
a genuine one that has been adopted into the 
popular belief, and came down m chimney- 
corners with the smoke and soot that gathers 
there , and mcrusted over with humanity, by- 
passing from one homely mind to another. 
Then, such stories get to be true, m a certain 
sense, and indeed m that sense may be called 
true throughout, for the very nucleus, the fiction 
in them, seems to have come out of the heart 
of man m a way that cannot be imitated of 
malice aforethought Nobody can make a tra- 
dition ; It takes a century to make it.” 

“ I know not whether this legend has the 
character you mean,” said Sibyl, “but it has 
lived much more than a century ; and here it is. 

“On the threshold of one of the doors of 

Hall there is a bloody footstep impressed 

into the doorstep, and ruddy as if the bloody 
foot had just trodden there ; and it is averred 
that, on a certain night of the year, and at a cer- 
tain hour of the night, if you go and look at 
that doorstep you will see the mark wet with 
fresh blood. Some have pretended to say that 
this appearance of blood was but dew ; but can 
dew redden a cambric handkerchief? Will it 
crimson the finger tips when you touch it? 
And that is what the bloody footstep will surely 
do when the appointed night and hour come 
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round, this \cr) \ car, just as it utiuld three 
hundred \cars ago 

* ^\ ell, hut how did It come there ’ I hnon 
not precise!) in what age it was, hut long ago, 
when light uas beginning to shine into uhat 
ircrc ailed the darA. iges^ there was a lord of 
— — ■ I lall uho applied himself dceplr to know 
ledge and science, under the guidance of the 
wisest man of that age — a man so wise that he 
WHS thought to he a wizard and, indeed hcma\ 
hare been one, if to he a wizard consists in has 
ing command o\ cr secret powers of nature that 
other men do not c\ en suspect the ciisicncc of, 
and the control of which enables one to do feats 
that seem as wonderful as raising the dead It 
IS needless to tell )ou all the strange stones that 
have sumsed to this das about the old Hall 
and how it is believed that the master of it 
owing to his ancient sacncc, has still a son of 
residence there and control of the place and 
how, in one of the chambers, there is still his 
antique table, and Kis chair, and some rude old 
instruments and machincr) and a l>ook and 
trvcT) thing in readiness just as if he might still 
come back to finish some experiment What 
It IS important to saj is that one of the chief 
things to which thcold lord applied himself was 
to discos cr the means of prolonging his own 
life, 60 that Its duration should be indefinite, if 
not infinite, and such was his sacncc, that he 
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was believed to have attained this magnificent 
and awful purpose 

So, as you may suppose, the man of sci- 
ence had great joy m having done this thing, 
both for the pride of it, and because it was so 
delightful a thing to have before him the pro- 
spect of endless time, which he miglit spend in 
adding more and more to his science, and so 
doing good to the world , for the chief obstruc- 
tion to the improvement of the world and the 
growth of knowledge is, that mankind cannot 
go straight forward in it, but continually there 
have to be new beginnings, and it takes every 
new man half his life, if not the whole of it, 
to come up to the point where his predecessor 
left off. And so this noble man — this man of 
a noble purpose — spent many years in finding 
out this mighty secret ; and at last, it is said, 
he succeeded. But on what terms ^ 

“ Well, It is said that the terms were dreadful 
and horrible ; insomuch that the wise man hesi- 
tated whether it were lawful and desirable to 
take advantage of them, great as was the object 
m view. 

“ You see, the object of the lord of Hall 

was to take a life from the course of Nature, and 
Nature did not choose to be defrauded ; so that, 
great as was the power of this scientific man 
over her, she would not consent that he should 
escape the necessity of dying at his proper time, 
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except upon condition of saenfiang some other 
life for his , and this was to be done once foi 
c\cry thirt} years that he chose to live, thirty 
years being the account of a generation of man 
and if in an) wa), in that time, this lord could 
be the death of a human being, thatsaDsfied the 
requisition, and he might live on There is a 
form of the legend which says, that one of the 
ingredients of the dnnL which the nobleman 
brewed by his saence was the heart s blood of 
a pure young bo) or girl But this I reject, as 
too coarse an idea and, indeed, 1 think it ma) 
be taken to mean s) mbolicall) , that the person 
who desires to engross to himself more than his 
share of human life must do it b) saenfiang to 
his selfishness some dearest interest of another 
person, who has a good nght to life, and may 
be as useful m it as he, 

“Now this lord was ajust man by nature, and 
if he had gone astray, it was greatly by reason of 
his earnest wish to do something for the poor, 
wicked, struggling, bloody, uncomfortable race 
of man, to which he belonged He bethought 
himself whether he would have a nght to take 
the life of one of those creatures, without their 
own consent, in order to prolong his own and 
after much arguing to and fro, he came to the 
conclusion that he should not have the nght, 
unless It were a life over which he had control 
and which was the next to his own He looked 
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round him , he was a lonely and abstracted man, 
secluded by his studies from human affections, 
and there was but one human being whom he 
cared for , — that was a beautiful kinswoman, 
an orphan, whom his father had brought up, 
and, dying, left her to his care. There was 
great kindness and affection — as great as the 
abstracted nature of his pursuits would allow 
— on the part of this lord towards the beauti- 
ful young girl , but not what is called love, — 
at least, he never acknowledged it to himself 
But, looking into his heart, he saw that she, if 
any one, was to be the person whom the sacrifice 
demanded, and that he might kill twenty others 
without effect, but if he took the life of this one, 
It would make the charm strong and good. 

“ My friends, I have meditated many a time 
on this ugly feature of my legend, and am un- 
willing to take it in the literal sense ; so I con- 
ceive Its spiritual meaning (for everything, you 
know, has its spiritual meaning, which to the lit- 
eral meaning is what the soul is to the body), — 
Its spiritual meaning was, that to the deep pur- 
suit of science we must sacrifice great part of the 
joy of life, that nobody can be great, and do 
great things, without giving up to death, so far 
as he regards his enjoyment of it, much that he 
would gladly enjoy and in that sense I choose 
to take It But the earthly old legend will have it 
that this mad, high-minded, heroic, murderous 
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lord did insist upon it with himself that he must 
murder this poor, loving, and beloved child 
I do not wish to delay upon this homble 
matter and to tell you how he argued it with 
himself, and how, the more and more he argued 
It, the more reasonable it seemed the more abso 
lutely necessary, the more a duty that the ter- 
nble sacnfice should be made Here was this 
great good to be done to manLind, and all that 
stood in the way of it was one little delicate life 
so frail that it was likely enough to be blown out, 
any day, by the mere rude blast that the rush of 
life cr eates, as it streams along, or by any sbght 
est acadent , so good, and pure, too, that she was 
quite unfit for this world, and not capable of any 
happmess in it and all that was asked of her 
was to allow herself to be transported to a place 
where she would be happy, and would find com- 
panions fit for her, — which he, her only present 
companion, certainly was not. In fine, he re 
solved to shed the sweet, fragrant blood of this 
little violet that loved him so 

“ Well, let us hurrv over this part of the story 
as fast as we can He did sby this pure young 
girl he took her into the wood near the house, 
an old wood that is standing yet, with some of 
its magnificent oaks, and then he plunged a 
dagger mto her heart, after they had had a very 
tender and loving talk together m which he had 
tned to open the matter tenderly to her, and 
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make her understand that, though he was to slay 
her, It was really for the very reason that he 
loved her better than anything else m the world, 
and that he would far rather die himself, if that 
would answer the purpose at all. Indeed, he is 
said to have offered her the alternative of slay- 
ing him, and taking upon herself the burden of 
indefinite life, and the studies and pursuits by 
which he meant to benefit mankind But she. 
It is said, — this noble, pure, loving child, — 
she looked up into his face and smiled sadly, and 
then snatching the dagger from him, she plunged 
It into her own heart. I cannot tell whether 
this be true, or whether she waited to be killed 
by him , but this I know, that in the same cir- 
cumstances I think I should have saved my lover 
or my friend the pain of killing me There she 
lay dead, at any rate, and he buried her in the 
wood, and returned to the house , and, as it 
happened, he had set his nght foot in her blood, 
and his shoe was wet in it, and by some mirac- 
ulous fate It left a track all along the wood 
path, and into the house, and on the stone steps 
of the threshold, and up into his chamber, all 
along , and the servants saw it the next day, and 
wondered, and whispered, and missed the fair 
young girl, and looked askance at their lord’s 
right foot, and turned pale, all of them, as death. 

“ And next, the legend says, that Sir Forres- 
ter was struck with horror at what he had done. 
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and could not bear the laboratory where he had 
toiled so long, and^ra3 sick to death of the object 
that he had pursued, and was most miserable, and 
fled from his old Hall, and was gone full many a 
day But all the while he was gone there was the 
mark of a bloody footstep impressed upon the 
stone doorstep of the Hall The track had lam 
all along through the wood path, and across the 
lawn, to the old Gothic door of the Hall but 
the ram, the English ram, that is always falling, 
had come the next day and washed it all away 
The track had lam, too, across the broad hall, 
and up the stairs, and mto the lord s study but 
there it had lam on the rushes that were strewn 
there, and these tire servants had gathered care- 
fully up, and thrown them away and spread fresh 
ones So that It was only on the threshold that 
the mark remained 

“ But the l^;cnd says, that wherever Sir For- 
rester went m his wandenngs about the world, 
he left a bloody track behind him It was won 
dcrful, and very inconvenient, this phenomenon 
When he went into a church, you would sec the 
track up the broad aisle, and a little red paddle 
in the place where he eat or knelt- Once he 
went to the king s court, and there bang a track 
up Co the very cbrone, chc king frowned upoa 
him so that he never came there any more- 
Nobody could tell how it happened his foot 
was not seen to bleed, only there was the bloody 
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track behind him, wherever he went , and he was 
a horror-stricken man, always looking behind 
him to see the track, and then huri^ong onward, 
as if to escape his own tracks , but always they 
followed him as fast 

“ In the hall of feasting, there was the bloody 
track to his chair. The learned men whom he 
consulted about this strange difficulty conferred 
with one another, and with him, who was equal 
to any of them, and pished and pshawed, and 
said, * O, there is nothing miraculous in this , 
It IS only a natural infirmity, which can easily 
be put an end to, though, perhaps, the stop- 
page of such an evacuation will cause damage to 
other parts of the frame ’ Sir Forrester always 
said, * Stop It, my learned brethren, iL you can ; 
no matter what the consequences ’ And they 
did their best, but without result , so that he was 
still compelled to leave his bloody track on their 
college rooms and combination rooms, the same 
as elsewhere, and in street and in wilderness, — 
yes, and in the battlefield, — they said, his track 
looked freshest and reddest of all So, at last, 
finding the notice he attracted inconvenient, this 
unfortunate lord deemed it best to go back to his 
own Hall, where, living among faithful old ser- 
vants born in the family, he could hush the mat- 
ter up better than elsewhere, and not be stared 
at continually, or, glancing round, see people 
holding up their hands in terror at seeing a 
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bloody track behind him. And so home he 
came, and there he saw the bloody track on the 
doorstep, and dolefully went into the hall, and 
up the stairs, an old servant ashermg him into 
his chamber, and half a dozen others following 
behind, gazing shuddering pomtmg with quiv- 
enng fingers looking horror-stneken m one 
another s pale faces and the moment he had 
passed running to get fresh rushes, and to sconr 
the stairs The next day, Sir Forrester went 
into the wood and by the aged oak he found a 
grave, and on the grave he beheld a beautiful 
crimson flower the most gorgeous and beauti- 
ful surely, that ever grew, so neb it looked, so 
full of potent jaice. That flower he gathered 
and the spint of his scientific pursuits cormng 
upon him he knew that this was the flower, pro- 
duced out of a human life, that was essential to 
the perfection of his reape for unmortahty and 
he made the dnnk and dnuik it, and became 
immortal m woc and agony, still studying, still 
growing wiser and more wretched m every age. 
By and by he vanished from the old Hall, but 
not by death for from generation to genera- 
tion they say that a bloody track is seen around 
that house, and sometimes it is tracked up mto 
the chambers, so freshly that you sec he must 
have passed a short time before and he grow s 
wiser and wiser, and lonelier and loneber, from 
age to age. And this is the legend of the bloody 
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footstep, which I myself have seen at the Hall 
door As to the flower, the plant of it contin- 
ued for several years to grow out of the grave ; 
and after a while, perhaps a century ago, it was 

transplanted into the garden of Hall, and 

preserved with great care, and is so still. And 
as the family attribute a kind of sacredness, or 
cursedness, to the flower, they can hardly be 
prevailed upon to give any of the seeds, or 
allow It to be propagated elsewhere, though the 
king should send to ask it It is said, too, that 
there is still in the family the old lord’s recipe 
for immortality, and that several of his collateral 
descendants have tried to concoct it, and instil 
the flower into it, and so give indefinite life , but 
unsuccessfully, because the seeds of the flower 
must be planted in a fresh grave of bloody 
death, in order to make it effectual ” 

So ended Sibyl’s legend , in which Septimius 
was struck by a certain analogy to Aunt Keziah’s 
Indian legend, — both referring to a flower grow- 
ing out of a grave ; and also he did not fail to 
be impressed with the wild coincidence of this 
disappearance of an ancestor of the family long 
ago, and the appearance, at about the same 
epoch, of the first known ancestor of his own 
family, the man with wizard’s attributes, with 
the bloody footstep, and whose sudden disap- 
pearance became a myth, under the idea that the 
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Devil earned him away Yet, on the whole, this 
wild tradition, doubtless becoming wilder m 
Sibyl 8 wayward and morbid fancy, had the effect 
to give turn a sense of the fentasticalness of his 
present pursuit, and that, in adoptmg it, he had 
strayed mto a region long abandoned to super- 
stition, and where the shadows of forgotten 
dreams go when men are done with them where 
past worships arc , where great Pan went when 
he died to the outer world a limbo into which 
living men sometimes stray when they think 
themselves sensiblcst and wisest, and whence 
they do not often find their way back mto the 
real world. Visions of wealth, visions of fame, 
visions of philanthropy, — all visions find room 
here, and gbde about without jostling When 
Septumus came to look, at the matter in his pre- 
sent mood, the thought occurred to him that he 
had perhaps got mto such a limbo and that 
Sibyl s legend, which looked so wild, might be 
all of a piece with his own present life for Sibyl 
herself seemed an illusion and so most strangely, 
did Aunt Kcziah, whom he had known all his 
life with her homely and quamt charactenstics 
the gnm doctor with his brandy and his Ger- 
man pipe impressed him m the same way and 
these, altogether, made his homely cottage by 
the wayside seem an unsubstantial edifice, such 
as castles in the air are built of and the ground 
he trod on unreal , and that grave, which he 
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knew to contain the decay of a beautiful young 
man, but a fictitious swell formed by the fantasy 
of his eyes. All unreal , all illusion ' Was Rose 
Garfield a deception too, with her daily beauty, 
and daily cheerfulness, and daily worth ^ In 
short. It was such a moment as I suppose all 
men feel (at least, I can answer for one), when 
the real scene and picture of life swims, jars, 
shakes, seems about to be broken up and dis- 
persed, like the picture in a smooth pond, when 
we disturb its tranquil mirror by throwing m a 
stone , and though the scene soon settles itself, 
and looks as real as before, a haunting doubt 
keeps close at hand, as long as we live, asking, 
“ Is It stable ? Am I sure of it ? Am I certainly 
not dreaming ? See , it trembles again, ready 
to dissolve ” 

Applying himself with earnest diligence to his 
attempt to decipher and interpret the mysterious 
manuscript, working with his whole mind and 
strength, Septimms did not fail of some flatter- 
ing degree of success 

A good deal of the manuscript, as has been 
said, was m an ancient English script, although 
so uncouth and shapeless were the characters, 
that It was not easy to resolve them into letters, 
or to believe that they were anything but arbi- 
trary and dismal blots and scrawls upon the yel- 
low paper ; without meaning, vague, like the 
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and sagacious man to a youth in \\ horn he felt an 
interest, — so secure and good a doctrine of life 
was propounded, such excellent maxims there 
were, such wisdom in all matters that came 
within the writer’s purview It was as much 
like a digested synopsis of some old philoso- 
pher’s wise rules of conduct as anything else 
But on closer inspection, Scptimius, in his un- 
sophisticated consideration of this matter, was 
not so well satisfied. True, everything that was 
said seemed not discordant with the rules of so- 
cial morality , not unwise, it was shrewd, saga- 
cious ; It did not appear to infringe upon the 
rights of mankind,' but there was something left 
out, something unsatisfactory, — what was it? 
There was certainly a cold spell m the docu- 
ment ; a magic, not of fire, but of ice ; and Sep- 
timius the more exemplified its power, in that 
he soon began to be insensible of it It af- 
fected him as if It had been written by some 
greatly wise and worldly-experienced man, like 
the writer of Ecclesiastes , for it was full of 
truth It was a truth that does not make men 
better, though perhaps calmer, and beneath 
which the buds of happiness curl up like tender 
leaves in a frost What was the matter with 
this document, that the young man’s youth 
perished out of him as he read ? What icy 
hand had written it, so that the heart was chilled 
out of the reader ? Not that Septimius was 
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sensible, of this character, at least, not long, — 
for as he read, there grew upon him a mood of 
calm satisfaction, such as he had never felt 
before. His mind seemed to grow clearer , his 
perceptions most acute , his sense of the reality 
of things g r ew to be such, that he felt os if he 
could touch and handle all his thoughts feel 
round about all their outline and circumference, 
and know them with a certainty, as if they were 
matcnal things Not that all this was in the 
document Itself, but by studying it so earnestly, 
and as it were, creating its meaning anew for 
himself, out of such illegible materials, he 
caught the temper of the old wnter s mind 
after so many ages as that tract had lain in the 
mouldy and musty manuscript He was mag 
nettled with him a powei^ mtellcct acted 
powerfully upon him perhaps, even there was 
a sort of spell and mystic influence imbued into 
the paper, and mingled with the yellow ink, that 
steam^ forth by the cflTort of this young man a 
earnest rubbing, as it were, and by the action 
of his mind applied to it as intently as he pos- 
sibly could and even his handling the paper, 
his bending over it, and breathing upon it, had 
Its effect. 

It IS not in our power nor m our wish, to 
produce the onginal form nor yet the spirit of 
a production which is better lost to the world 
because it was the expression of a human intel 
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lect oiiginally greatly gifted and capable of high 
things, but gone utterly astray, partly by its 
own subtlety, partly by yielding to the tempta- 
tions of the lower part of its nature, by yielding 
the spiritual to a keen sagacity of lower things, 
until It was quite fallen , and yet fallen in such 
a way, that it seemed not only to itself, but to 
mankind, not fallen at all, but wise and good, 
and fulfilling all the ends of intellect in such a 
life as ours, and proving, moreover, that earthly 
life was good, and all that the development of 
our nature demanded All this is better for- 
gotten , better burnt , better never thought 
over again , and all the more, because its aspect 
was so wise, and even praiseworthy. But what 
we must preserve of it were certain rules of 
life and moral diet, not exactly expressed in the 
document, but which, as it were, on its being 
duly received into Septimius’s mind, were pre- 
cipitated from the rich solution, and crystal- 
lized into diamonds, and which he found to be 
the moral dietetics, so to speak, by observing 
which he was to achieve the end of earthly im- 
mortality, whose physical nostrum was given m 
the recipe which, with the help of Doctor Port- 
soaken and his Aunt Keziah, he had already 
pretty satisfactorily made out 

“ Keep thy heart at seventy throbs in a 
minute ; all more than that wears away life too 
quickly If thy respiration be too quick, think 
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with thyself that thou hast sinned against natu- 
ral order and moderation 

“ Dnnk not wine nor strong dnnk and ob- 
serve that this rule la worthiest m its symbolic 
meaning 

" Bask daily in the sunshine and let it rest 
on thy heart. 

" Run not , leap not walk at a steady pace, 
and count thy paces per day 

If thou feelest, at any time a throb of the 
heartj pause on the instant, and analyze it, fix 
thy mental eye steadfastly upon it, and inquire 
why such commotion is 

“ Hate not any man nor woman be not an- 
gry, unless at any dme thy blood seem a litde 
cold and torpid cut out all rankling feelings, 
they are poisonous to thee If, in thy waking 
moments, or m thy dreams, thou hast thoughts 
of stnfe or unpleasantness with any man, stnve 
quietly with thyself to foiget him 

“ Have no friendships with an imperfect man, 
with a man in bad hedth, of violent passions, 
of any characteristic that evidently disturbs his 
own life, and so may have disturbing influence 
on thine. Shake not any man by the hand, 
because thereby if there be any evil m the man, 
It 15 likely to be commumcated to thee 

“ Kiss no woman if her lips be red look not 
upon her if she be very fair Touch not her 
han d if thy finger tips be found to thnll with 
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hers ever so little. On the whole, shun woman, 
for she is apt to be a disturbing influence If 
thou love her, all is over, and thy whole past 
and remaining labor and pains will be in vain. 

“ Do some decent degree of good and kind- 
ness in thy daily life, for the result is a slight 
pleasurable sense that will seem to warm and de- 
lectate thee with felicitous sclf-laudings ; and all 
that brings thy thoughts to thyself tends to in- 
vigorate that central principle by the growth of 
which thou art to give thyself indefinite life 
“Do not any act manifestly evil ; it may 
grow upon thee, and corrode thee in after years. 
Do not any foolish good act , it may change thy 
wise habits 

“ Eat no spiced meats Young chickens, new- 
fallen lambs, fruits, bread four days old, milk, 
freshest butter, will make thy fleshy tabernacle 
youthful. 

“ From sick people, maimed wretches, afflicted 
people, — all of whom show themselves at vari- 
ance with things as they should be, — from peo- 
ple beyond their wits, from people in a melan- 
cholic mood, from people in extravagant joy, 
from teething children, from dead corpses, turn 
away thine eyes and depart elsewhere 

“ If beggars haunt thee, let thy sen^ants drive 
them away, thou withdrawing out of earshot 
“ Crying and sickly children, and teething 
children, as aforesaid, carefully avoid. Drink 
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the breath of wholesome infants os often as thou 
conveniently canst, — it is good for thy pur- 
pose , also the breath of buxom maids, if thou 
mayest without undue disturbance of the flesh, 
dnnk It as a morning draught, as mediane 
also the breath of cows as they return from nch 
pasture at cvenode. 

‘ If thou seest human povert), or suffering, 
and It trouble thee, strive moderately to reficvc 
It, seeing that thus thy mood will be changed 
to a pleasant self laudation 

* Practise thyself in a certain continual smile, 
for Its tendency will be to compose thy frame 
of being and Lcep thee from too much wear 

* Seaixh not to sec if thou hast a gray hair 
scrutinize not thy forehead to find a wnnUe, 
nor the comers of thy eyes to discover if they 
be corrugated. Such things, being gazed at, 
daily take heart and grow 

Desire nothing too fervently, not even life , 
yet keep thy hold upon it mightily, quietly, 
unshokably, for as long as thou really art re- 
solved to live, Death, with all his force, shall 
have no power against thee. 

‘ Walk not beneath tottenng rums, nor 
houses bang put up, nor climb to the top of a 
mast, nor approaclkthc edge of a precipice, nor 
stand in the way of the lightning, nor cross a 
swollen nver, nor voyage at sea, nor nde a skit- 
tish horse, nor be shot at by an arrow nor con- 
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front a sword, nor put thyself in the way of 
violent death , for this is hateful, and breaketh 
through all wise rules 

“ Say thy prayers at bedtime, if thou deemest 
It will give thee quieter sleep , yet let it not 
trouble thee if thou forgettest them 

“ Change thy shirt daily , thereby thou cast- 
est off yesterday’s decay, and imbibcst the fresh- 
ness of the morning’s life, wdiich enjoy w'lth 
smelling to roses and other healthy and fra- 
grant flowers, and live the longer for it Roses 
are made to that end 

“ Read not great poets , they stir up thy heart; 
and the human heart is a soil wTich, if deeply 
stirred, is apt to give out noxious vapors ” 
Such were some of the precepts w^hich Sep- 
timius gathered and reduced to definite form out 
of this wonderful document , and he appreciated 
their wisdom, and saw clearly that they must be 
absolutely essential to the success of the medi- 
cine with which they w'ere connected In them- 
selves, almost, they seemed capable of prolong- 
ing life to an indefinite period, so wisely w'ere 
they conceived, so w^ell did they apply to the 
causes which almost invariably w^ear aw^ay this 
poor short life of men, years and years before 
even the shattered constit^ions that they re- 
ceived from their forefathers need compel them 
to die He deemed himself well rewarded for 
all his labor and pains, should nothing else fol- 
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low but his reception and proper appreoatton of 
these wise rules but continually, as he read the 
manuscript, more truths, and, for aught I know, 
profounder and more practical ones developed 
thcmscUes and, indeed, small as the manu- 
script looked, Scpdmius thought that he should 
find a ^ olumc as big as the most ponderous folio 
in the college library too small to contain its wis- 
dom It seemed to dnp and distil with precious 
fragrant drops, whenever he took it out of his 
desk It diffused wisdom like those vials of per- 
fume which, small as they look, keep diffusing 
an airy wealth of fragrance for jears and years 
together, scattenng thar virtue in incalculable 
volumes of invisible vapor, and yet are none 
the less in bulk for all they give whenever he 
turned over the yellow leaves, bits of gold, dia 
monds of good size, prcaous pearls, seemed to 
drop out from between them 

And now ensued a surprise which, though of 
a happy kind was almost too much for him to 
bear for it made his heart beat considerably 
faster than the wise rules of his manuicnpt pre- 
scnbcck Going up on his hilltop, as summer 
wore away (he had not been there for some 
Qmc) and walking by the little flowery hillock, 
as so many a hundred times before what should 
he sec there but a new flower, that dunng the 
time he had been ponng over the manuscript 
so sedulously had developed itself, blossomed, 
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put forth Its petals, bloomed into full perfec- 
tion, and now, with the dew of the morning 
upon It, was waiting to oJffcr itself to Septimius ? 
He trembled as he looked at it , it was too much 
almost to bear, — it was so very beautiful, so 
very stately, so very rich, so very* mystenous 
and wonderful It was like a person, like a life ' 
Whence did it come ? He stood apart from it, 
gazing m wonder , tremulously taking in its as- 
pect, and thinking of the legends he had heard 
from Aunt Keziah and from Sibyl Dacy , and 
how that this flower, like the one that their wild 
traditions told of, had grown out of a grave, — 
out of a grave in which he had laid one slam by 
himself 

The flower was of the richest crimson, illu- 
minated with a golden centre of a perfect and 
stately beauty. From the best descriptions that 
I have been able to gam of it, it was more like 
a dahlia than any other flower with which I have 
acquaintance , yet it does not satisfy me to be- 
lieve It really of that species, for the dahlia is 
not a flower of any deep characteristics, either 
lively or malignant, and this flower, which Sep- 
timius found so strangely, seems to have had 
one or the other. If I have rightly understood, 
it had a fragrance which the dahlia lacks , and 
there was something hidden m its centre, a mys- 
tery, even m its fullest bloom, not developing 
Itself so openly as the heartless, yet not dishon- 
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cst, dahlia. I remember in England to 
seen a flower at Eaton Hall, in Chcshii 
those magnificent gardens, which may have 
like this, but my remembrance of it is not 
fiaently distinct to enable me to desenbe ii 
ter than b) sa^nng that it was crimson w 
gleam of gold in its centre, which yet was p 
hidden It had many petals of great 
ness. 

Scptimius, bending eagerly over the f 
saw that this was not to be the onlj flower 
It would produce that season , on the cent 
there was to be a great abundance of the 
luxunant harvest, os if the enmson offs] 
of this one plant would cover the whole hil 
— as if the dead youth beneath had burst 
a resurrection of many enmson flowers I 
in Its veiled heart, moreover, there was a 
ter} hk.c death, although it seemed to c 
something bright and golden 

Day after day the strange enmson fl 
bloomed more and more abundantly, un 
seemed almost to cover the little hillock, v 
became a mere bed of it, apparently tumir 
Its capaaty of production to this flower 
the o^cr plants, Scptimius thought, secmi 
shnnk away, and give place to it, as if 

the glory, and worth of this their queen 
fervent summer burned into it, ^e dew 
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the ram ministered to it , the soil was rich, for 
It was a human heart contributing its juices, — 
a heart in its fiery youth sodden in its own 
blood, so that passion, unsatisfied loves and 
longings, ambition that never won its object, 
tender dreams and throbs, angers, lusts, hates, 
all concentrated by life, came sprouting m it, 
and Its mysterious being, and streaks and shad- 
ows, had some meaning in each of them 

The two girls, when they next ascended the 
hill, saw the strange flower, and Rose admired 
It, and wondered at it, but stood at a distance, 
without showing an attraction towards it, rather 
an undefined aversion, as if she thought it 
might be a poison flower, at any rate, she 
would not be inclined to wear it m her bosom. 
Sibyl Dacy examined it closely, touched its 
leaves, smelt it, looked at it with a botanist’s 
eye, and at last remarked to Rose, “Yes, it 
grows well in this new soil , methinks it looks 
like a new human life ” 

“ What is the strange flower ? ” asked Rose 
“ The Sangmnea sangmntsstma” said Sibyl. 

It so happened about this time that poor 
Aunt Keziah, m spite of her constant use of 
that bitter mixture of hers, was in a very bad 
state of health. She looked all of an unplea- 
sant yellow, with bloodshot eyes , she com- 
plained terribly of her inwards She had an 
ugly rheumatic hitch m her motion from place 
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to place, and ?.-as heard to mutter many wishes 
that she had a broomsticL to fly about upon, 
and she used to bind up her head with a ish- 
clout, or what looked to be such, and would 
sit by the kitchen fire c\cn in the warm days, 
bent over it, crouching os if she wanted to take 
the whole fire into her poor cold heart or giz- 
zard, — groaning regularly with each breath a 
spiteful and resentful groan, as if she fought 
woraanfullj with her infirmiocs , and she con- 
tinuaJIy smoked her pipe, and sent out the 
breath of her complaint visibly in that evil 
odor and sometimes she murmured a little 
prayer, but somehow or other the evd and bit- 
terness, acndit), peppenness of her natural 
disposition overcame the acquu^ grace ahich 
compelled her to pray, insomuch that after all, 
you would have bought the poor old woman 
W25 cursing with all her rheumatic might. All 
the time an old, broken nosed, brown earthen 
jug, covered with the lid of a black teapot, 
stood on the edge of the embers steaming for- 
ever, and sometiracs bubbling a little, and 
giving a great puff, as if it were sighing and 
groaning in sympathy with poor Aunt Kcziah, 
and when it sighed there came a great steam 
of herby fragrance, not particukrly pleasant, 
into the kitchen And ever and anon, — half 
a dozen times it might be, — of an afternoon. 
Aunt Keziah took a certain bottle from a pn 
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vate receptacle of hers, and also a teacup, and 
likewise a little, old-fashioned silver teaspoon, 
with which she measured three teaspoonfuls of 
some spirituous liquor into the teacup, half 
filled the cup with the hot decoction, drank it 
off, gave a grunt of content, and for the space 
of half an hour appeared to find life tolerable 
But one day poor Aunt Keziah found her- 
self unable, partly from rheumatism, partly 
from other sickness or weakness, and partly 
from dolorous ill spirits, to keep about any 
longer, so she betook herself to her bed ; and 
betimes m the forenoon Septimms heard a tre- 
mendous knocking on the floor of her bed- 
chamber, which happened to be the room above 
his own He was the only person in or about 
the house ; so with great reluctance he left his 
studies, which were upon the recipe, m respect 
to which he was trying to make out the mode 
of concoction, which was told m such a myste- 
nous way that he could not well tell either the 
quantity of the ingredients, the mode of tritu- 
ration, nor m what way their virtue was to be 
extracted and combined 

Running hastily upstairs, he found Aunt 
Keziah lying in bed, and groaning with great 
spite and bitterness , so that, indeed, it seemed 
not improvidential that such an mimical state 
of mind towards the human race was accompa- 
nied with an almost inability of motion, else it 
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would not be safe to be withm a considerable 
distance of her 

‘ Seppy, you good for nothing, are you go- 
ing to see me lying here, dying, without trying 
to do anything for me? 

“ Dying, Aunt Kcziah ? repeated the young 
man * I hope not ! What can I do for \ ou ? 
Shall I go for Rose? or call a neighbor m? or 
the doctor? 

“ No, no, ) 0 u fooll said the afflicted per- 
son ‘You can do all that on) body can for 
me and that is to put my mature on the 
kitchen £re till it steams, and is just ready to 
bubble then measure three tcaspoonfuls — or 
It may be four, os I am very bad — of spint 
into a teacup, fill it half full, — or it may be 
quite full, for I am very bad, as I said afore , 
SIX tcaspoonfuls of spirit into a cup of mixture, 
and let me have it as soon as may be and 
don t break the cup, nor spill the preaous mix- 
ture, for goodness knows when I can go into 
the woods to gather any more Ah me ! ah 
me I It 9 a wicked, miserable world and I am 
the most miserable creature in it. Be quick 
you good for nothing, and do as I say ! 

Scpomiua hastened down but as he went a 
thought came into his head which it occurred 
to him might result in great benefit to Aunt 
Keziflh, as well as to the great cause of saence 
and human good and to the promotion of his 
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own purpose, in the first place. A day or Uvo* 
ago, he had gathered several of the beautiful 
flowers, and laid them in the fervid sun to dry ; 
and they now seemed to be in about the state 
m which the old woman was accustomed to use 
her herbs, so far as Septimius had observed 
Now if these flowers were really, as there was 
so much reason for supposing, the one ingre- 
dient that had for hundreds of years been miss- 
ing out of Aunt Keziah’s nostrum, — if it was 
this which that strange Indian sagamore had 
mingled with his drink with such beneficial 
effect, — why should not Septimius now re- 
store It, and if It would not make his beloved 
aunt young again, at least assuage the violent 
symptoms, and perhaps prolong her valuable 
life some years, for the solace and delight of 
her numerous friends? Septimius, like other 
people of investigating and active minds, had a 
great tendency to experiment, and so good an 
opportunity as the present, where (perhaps he 
thought) there was so little to be risked at 
worst, and so much to be gained, was not to 
be neglected ; so, without more ado, he stirred 
three of the cnmson flowers into the earthen 
jug, set It on the edge of the fire, stirred it 
well, and when it steamed, threw up little scar- 
let bubbles, and was about to boil, he measured 
out the spirits, as Aunt Keziah had bidden 
him, and then filled the teacup 
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“Ah, this will do her good , little docs she 
think, poor old thing what a rare and costly 
mcdianc is about to be given her This will 
set her on her feet again 

The hue was somewhat changed, he thought, 
from what he had observed of Aunt kenah s 
customary decoction instead of a turbid yellow, 
the crimson petals of the flower had tingtd it, 
and made it almost red not a brilliant red, 
however, nor the least in\iting m appearance 
Scptirmus smelt it, and thought he could distin- 
guish a little of the nch odor of the flower but 
was not sure- He considered whether to taste 
it but the homble flavor of Aunt Kcziah s dc 
coction recurred strongly to his remembrance, 
and he concluded that were he evidently at the 
point of death, he might possibly be bold enough 
to taste It again but that nothing short of the 
hope of a century s existence st least would re- 
pay another taste of that fierce and nauseous 
bitterness Aunt Kcziah loved it and as she 
brewed, so let her dnnk 

He went upstairs, careful not to spill a drop 
of the brimming cup, and approached the old 
woman s bedside, where she lay groaning as 
before, and breaking out into a spiteful croak 
the moment he was within earshot. 

“You don t care whether I live or die said 
she. You VC been waiting m hopes I shall 
die, and so save yourself further trouble. 
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“ By no means, Aunt Kc/jah,” said Scpti- 
mius “Here is the medicine, whicii I have 
warmed, and measured out, and mingled, as well 
as I knew how , and I think it will do you a 
great deal of good ” 

“ Won’t you taste it, Seppv, my dcar^ ” said 
Aunt Kcziah, mollified by the praise of her be- 
loved mixture “ Drink first, dear, so that my 
sick old lips need not taint it You look pale, 
Scptimius , it will do you good ” 

“ No, Aunt Kcziah, I do not need it ; and 
It were a pity to vastc your precious drink,” 
said he 

“ It does not look quite the right color,” said 
Aunt Keziah, as she took the cup in her hand 
“ You must have dropped some soot into it.” 
Then, as she raised it to her lips, “It docs not 
smell quite right But, woe ’s me ’ how can I 
expect anybody but myself to make this pre- 
cious drink as it should be ^ ” 

She drank it off at two gulps ; for she ap- 
peared to hurry it off faster than usual, as if not 
tempted by the cxquisitencss of its flavor to 
dwell upon it so long 

“You have not made it just right, Seppy,” 
said she in a milder tone than before, for she 
seemed to feel the customary soothing influence 
of the draught, “ but you ’ll do better the next 
time It had a queer taste, methought, or is it 
that my mouth is getting out of taste ? Hard 
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dmcs It wil] be for poor Aunt Kezzy, if she s 
to lose her taste for the mediane that, under 
Providence, has saved her life for so many 
years 

She gave back the cup to Septimius, after 
looking a little cunously at the dregs 

“ It looks like bloodnxit, don t It? said she 
“ Perhaps it s my own fault after all I gathered 
a fiesh bunch of the yarbs yesterday afternoon, 
and put them to steep, and it may be I was a 
little blind, for it was between daylight iind dark, 
and the moon shone on me before I had fin- 
ished I thought how the witches used to gather 
their poisonous stuff at such times, and what 
pleasant uses they made of it, — but those are 
sinftil thoughts ^ppy, svcfbl thoughts ' so I J1 
say a prayer end try to go to sleep I feel very 
noddy all at once 

Septimius drew the bedclothes up about her 
shoulders, for she complained of being very 
chilly, and, carefully putting her stick within 
reach, went down to his own room and resumed 
his studies trying to make out from those aged 
hieroglyphics, to which he wtis now so well ac- 
customed, what was the prease method of mak- 
ing the eluar of immortality Sometimes as 
men in deep thought do he rose from his chair, 
and walked to and fro the four or five steps or 
so that conveyed him from end to end of his 
little room At one of these times he chanced 
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to look in the little looking-glnss that hung be- 
tween the windows, and u as startled at the pale- 
ness of his faec. Jt was quite white, indeed 
Septimius was not in the least a foppish young 
man , careless he yas in dress, though often his 
apparel took an unsought picturesqueness that 
set off his slender, agile figure, perhaps from 
some quality of spontaneous arrangement that 
he had inherited from his Indian anccstr)\ Yet 
many women might have found a charm in that 
dark, thoughtful face, uith its hidden fire and 
energy, although Septimius never thought of its 
being handsome, and seldom looked at it. Yet 
now he was drawn to it by seeing liow strangely 
white It was, and, gaying at it, he observed that 
since he considered it last, a very deep furrow, 
or corrugation, or fissure, it might almost be 
called, had indented his brow, rising from the 
commencement of his nose towards the centre 
of the forehead And he knew it was his brood- 
ing thought, his fierce, hard determination, his 
intense concentrativeness for so many months, 
that had been digging that furrow , and it must 
prove indeed a potent specific of the life water 
that would smooth that away, and restore him 
all the youth and elasticity that he had buried 
in that profound grave 

But why was he so pale ? He could have 
supposed himself startled by some ghastly thing 
that he had just seen , by a corpse in the next 
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room, for instance , or else by the foreboding 
that one would soon be there but yet he was 
consaous of no tremor in his frame, no terror 
in his heart as why should there be any ? Feel- 
ing his own pulse, he found the strong, regular 
beat that should be there He ^ns not ill nor 
affrighted not expectant of any pain Then 
why so ghastly pale ? And why , moreover, Sep- 
timius, did you listen so earnestly for any sound 
m Aunt Keziah s chamber f Why did you creep 
on tiptoe once, twice, three times up to the old 
woman s chamber, and put your car to the key - 
hole, and listen breathlessly? Well it must have 
been that he was subconsaous that he was try- 
ing a bold expenment, and that he had taken 
this poor old woman to be the medium of it m 
the hope, of course, that it would turn out well , 
yet with other views than her interest m the 
matter What was the harm of that ? Medi 
cal men, no doubt, are always doing bo and he 
was a medical man for the time. Then why was 
he so pale ? 

He sat down and fell into a revcnc, which 
was partly su^csted by that chief furrowwhich 
he had seen, and which we have spoken of, in 
his brow He considered whether there was 
anything m this pursuit of his that used up life 
particularly fast so that, perhaps, unless he 
were successful soon, he should be incapable of 
renewal , for, looking withm himself, and con- 
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sidering his mode of being, he had a singular 
fancy that his heart was gradually drying up, 
and that he must continue to get some mois- 
ture for It, or else it would soon be like a with- 
ered leaf Supposing his pursuit were vain, what 
a waste he was making of that little treasure of 
golden days, which was his all ' Could this be 
called life, which he was leading now ? How 
unlike that of other young men ' How unlike 
that of Robert Hagburn, for example * There 
had come news yesterday of his having per- 
formed a gallant part in the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and being promoted to be a captain for 
his brave conduct Without thinking of long 
life, he really lived m heroic actions and emo- 
tions ; he got much life m a little, and did not 
fear to sacrifice a lifetime of torpid breaths, if 
necessary, to the ecstasy of a glorious death ’ 

[It appears from a written sketch by the author 
of this story j that he changed his first plan of mak- 
ing Septimius and Rose lovers^ and she was to be 
represented as his half-sister , and in the copy for 
publication this alteration would have been made 
— Ed] 

And then Robert loved, too, loved his sister 
Rose, and felt, doubtless, an immortality m that 
passion. Why could not Septimius love too ? 
It was forbidden’ Well, no matter; whom 
could he have loved ^ Who m all this world 
would have been suited to his secret, brooding 
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heart, that he could have let her into its myste- 
rious chambers, and walked with her from one 
cavernous gloom to another, and said, “ Here 
arc my treasures I make thee mistress of all 
these with all these goods I thee endow And 
then, revealing to her his great secret and pur- 
pose of gaming immortal hfc, have said " This 
shall be thine, too Thou shalt share with me 
We will walk along the endless path together, 
and keep one another s hearts warm, and so be 
content to live. 

Ah, Sepnmius 1 but now you arc getting be- 
yond those rules of yours, which, cold as they 
arc, have been drawn out of a subtle philosophy, 
and might, were it possible to follow them out, 
suffice to do all that you ask of them but if 
you break them, you do it at the penl of your 
earthly immortality Each wanner and quicker 
throb of the heart wears away so much of life. 
The passions, the affections, arc a wine not to 
be indulged in Love, above all, bang in its 
essence an immortal things cannot be long con- 
tained in an earthly body, but would wear it out 
with its own secret power softly invigoratmg as 
It seems You must be cold, therefore, SepC 
mms , you must not even earnestly and passion 
attiy dts^Tt smTWWtalWy weccsr 

sary to you Else the very wish will prevent 
the possibility of its fulfilment. 

By and by, to call him out of these rhapso- 
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dies, came Rose home , and finding the kitchen 
hearth cold, and Aunt Keziah missing, and no 
dinner by the fire, which was smouldering, — 
nothing but the portentous earthen jug, which 
fumed, and sent out long, ill-flavored sighs, — 
she tapped at Septimms’s door, and asked him 
what was the matter. 

“ Aunt Keziah has had an ill turn,” said Sep- 
timius, "and has gone to bed ” 

" Poor auntie ' ” said Rose, with her quick 
sympathy. " I will this moment run up and 
see if she needs anything ” 

“ No, Rose,” said Septimms, “ she has doubt- 
less gone to sleep, and will awake as well as 
usual It would displease her much were you 
to miss your afternoon school , so you had bet- 
ter set the table with whatever there is left of 
yesterday’s dinner, and leave me to take care of 
auntie.” 

“Well,” said Rose, “ she loves you best ; but 
if she be really ill, I shall give up my school and 
nurse her ” 

“No doubt,” said Septimms, “ she will be 
about the house again to-morrow.” 

So Rose ate her frugal dinner (consisting 
chiefly of purslam, and some other garden herbs, 
which her thrifty aunt had prepared for boiling), 
and went away as usual to her school , for Aunt 
Keziah, as aforesaid, had never encouraged the 
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tender ministrations of Rose, uhosc ordcrl), 
womanl) character, vnth its well-defined orb of 
dail) and avihzcd duties, had always appeared 
to stnke her as tame , and she once said to her, 
“ ou arc no squaw, child, and jou il nc\cr 
make a witch Nor would she c\cn so much 
as let Rose put her tea to steep, or do an) thing 
whatc^e^ for herself personal)) though ccr- 
taml) , she was not backw-ard m rcquinng of her 
a due share of labor for the general housekeep- 
ing 

Scpdmius was sitting in hii room, as the after 
noon wore awap because, for some reason or 
other, or, quite as likcl) for no reason at all, he 
did not air himself and his thoughts, as usual, 
on the hill so he was sitting musing, thinking, 
looking into his mptenous manusenpt when 
he heard Aunt Kcziah monng m the chamber 
abo\ e First she seemed to rattle a cha.r , then 
she began a alow, regular beat with the stick 
which Scpomius had left b) her bedside, and 
which startled himstrangcl) — so that indeed, 
hts heart beat faster than the fi\e-and se\cnt)r 
throbs to which he was restricted b) the wnsc 
rules that he had digested So he ran hastil) 
upstairs, and behold. Aunt Keziah was sitting 
up in bed, looking very wild, — so wild that )ou 
would ha\c thought she was going to fly up 
chimney the next minute her gray hair all 
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dishevelled, her eyes staring, her hands clutch- 
ing forward, while she gave a sort of howl, what 
with pain and agitation. 

“ Seppy ’ Seppy ' ” said she, — “ Seppy, my 
darling ' are you quite sure you remember how 
to make that precious drink ^ ” 

Quite well. Aunt Keziah,” said Septimius, 
inwardly much alarmed by her aspect, but pre- 
serving a true Indian composure of out^vard 
mien. “ I wrote it down, and could say it by 
heart besides Shall I make you a fresh pot of 
It? for I have thrown away the other ” 

“ That was well, Seppy,” said the poor old 
woman, “ for there is something wrong about it ; 
but I want no more, for, Seppy, dear, I am going 
fast out of this world, where you and that pre- 
cious drink were my only treasures and comforts. 
I wanted to know if you remembered the re- 
cipe ; it is all I have to leave you, and the more 
you drink of it, Seppy, the better Only see 
to make it nght ’ ” 

“ Dear auntie, what can I do for you ? ” said 
Septimius, in much consternation, but still calm. 
“ Let me run for the doctor, — for the neigh- 
bors ? Something must be done ' ” 

The old woman contorted herself as if there 
were a fearful time in her insides , and grinned, 
and twisted the yellow ugliness of her face, and 
groaned, and howled , and yet there was a tough 
and fierce kind of endurance with which she 
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fought with her anguish^ and would not >ncld to 
It a jot though she allowed herself the relief 
of shnckjng savTigcly at it, — much more like a 
defiance than a cry for mercy 

“No doctor I no woman! said she “if 
my dnnk could not save me, what would a 
doctors foolish pills and powders do? And 
a woman I If old Martha Denton, the witch, 
were alr,^c, I would be glad to see her But 
other women 1 Pah ! Ah ! Ai ' O I Phew ! 
Ah, Seppy, what a mercy it would be now if I 
could set to and blaspheme a bit, and shake my 
fist at the sky I But I ra a Christian woman, 
Sepp) , — a Christian woman 

“Shall I lend for the minister AuntKexiah? 
asked Septunius “He is a good man, and a 
wise one. 

“ No minister for me, Seppy, said Aunt 
Kcziah howling as if somebody were choking 
her “ He may be a good man, and a wise one, 
but he 5 not wise enough to know the way to 
my heart, and never a man as was 1 Eh, Seppy, 
I m a Christian woman, but I ra not like other 
Christian women and I m glad I m going 
away from this stupid world- I ve not been a 
bad woman, and I deserve credit for it, for it 
would have suited me a great deal better to be 
bad- O, what a delightful tmie a witch must 
have had starting off up chimney on her broom- 
sQclc at midnight, and looking down from aloft 
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m the sky on the sleeping village far below, with 
Its steeple pointing up at her, so that she might 
touch the golden weathercock ' You, mean- 
while, in such an ecstasy, and all below you 
the dull, innocent, sober humankind : the wife 
sleeping by her husband, or mother by her 
child, squalling with wind in its stomach ; the 
goodman driving up his cattle and his plough, 
— all so innocent, all so stupid, with their dull 
days just alike, one after another And you up 
in the air, sweeping away to some nook in the 
forest 1 Ha' "What’s that? A wizard ' Ha' 
ha ' Known below as a deacon ' There is 
Goody Chickermg ' How quietly she sent the 
young people to bed after prayers ’ There is 
an Indian , there a nigger , they all have equal 
rights and privileges at a witch meeting. Phew! 
the wind blows cold up here ' Why does not 
the Black Man have the meeting at his own 
kitchen hearth ? Ho * ho ' O dear me ' But 
I ’m a Christian woman and no witch ; but those 
must have been gallant times ' ” 

Doubtless It was a partial wandering of the 
mind that took the poor old woman away on 
this old-witch flight, and it was very cunous 
and pitiful to witness the compunction with 
which she returned to herself and took herself 
to task for the preference which, in her wild 
nature, she could not help giving to harum- 
scarum wickedness over tame goodness. Now 
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she tned to compose herself, and talk reason- 
abl) and godl) 

" Ah, Scpomius, my dear child, never give 
\va) to temptation, nor consent to be a wizard, 
though the Black Man persuade you ever so 
hard I know he tr) He has tempted 
me, but I ne\cr yielded, never gave him his 
will, and never do )ou, m) boy though you, 
with } our dark complexion, and ) our brooding 
brow and )our eye veiled, onl) when it sud- 
denly looks out with a flash of fire in it, arc the 
sort of man he seeks most, and that afterwards 
serves him But don t do it, Scpomius. But 
if you could be an Indian mcthmks it would 
be better than this tame life we lead 'T would 
have been better for me, at all events. O how 
pleasant t would have been to spend my life 
wandering m the woods, smclhng the pines and 
the hemlock all day, and fresh things of all 
kinds, and no kitchen work to do — not to rake 
up the fire, nor sweep the room, nor make the 
b^s, — but to sleep on fresh boughs in a wig- 
wam, with the leaves still on the branches that 
made the roofl And then to sec the deer 
brought in by the red hunter, and the blood 
streaming from the arrow dart ! Ah ’ and the 
fight too} and the scalping! and perhaps a 
woman might creep into the battle, and steal 
the wounded enemy away of her tnbe and scalp 
him, and be praised for it I O Seppy, how I hate 
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the thought of the dull life women lead ' A 
white woman’s life is so dull ' Thank Heaven, 
I ’m done with it ' If I ’m ever to live again, 
may I be whole Indian, please my Maker ' ” 

After this goodly outburst. Aunt Keziah lay 
quietly for a few moments, and her skinny claws 
being clasped together, and her yellow visage 
grinning, as pious an aspect as was attainable by 
her harsh and pain-distorted features, Septimms 
perceived that she was in prayer And so it 
proved by what followed, for the old woman 
turned to him with a gnm tenderness on her 
face, and stretched out her hand to be taken in 
his own. He clasped the bony talon in both 
his hands 

“ Seppy, my dear, I feel k great peace, and I 
don’t think there is so very much to trouble me 
in the other world. It won’t be all housework, 
and keeping decent, and doing like other people 
there I suppose I need n’t expect to ride on 
a broomstick, — that would be wrong in any 
kind of a world, — but there may be woods to 
wander in, and a pipe to smoke in the air of 
heaven ; trees to hear the wind in, and to smell 
of, and all such natural, happy things , and by 
and by I shall hope to see you there, Seppy, my 
darling boy ' Come by and by ; ’t is n’t worth 
your while to live forever, even if you should 
find out what ’s wanting in the drink I ’v;e taught 
you I can see a little way into the next world 
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now, and I see it to be fer better than this heavy 
and wretched old place. You II die when your 
time comes , won t you, Seppy, my darhng ? 

* Yes, dear aunoc, when my ome comes, 
said Scptimius “ Very likely I shall want to 
live no longer by that time. 

Likely not, said the old woman “ I m 
sure I don t. It is like going to sleep on my 
mother s breast to die. So good mght, dear 
'Seppy' 

" Good-night, and God bless yon, auntie I 
said Septimiua, with a gush of tears blmdmg 
him, spite of his Indian nature. 

The old woman composed herself, and lay 
quite still and decorous for a short ome then, 
rousing herself a Uttle, Scptunrai, said she, 
“ 13 there just a httle drop of my dnnk left f 
Not that I want to live any longer but if I 
could sip ever so httle, I feci as if I should step 
mto the other world quite cheery, with it w arm 
m my heart, and not feel shy and bashful at 
going among strangers 
“ Not one drop, auntie. 

“ Ah, well no matter 1 It was not quite 
nght, that last cup It had a queer taste. 
What could you have put mto it, Seppy, dar- 
hng? But no matter no matter! It s a pfe- 
aou8 stuff if you make it nght, Don t forget 
the herbs, Scptimius Somethmg wrong had 
certainly got mto it 
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These, except for some murmunngs, some 
groamngs and unintelligible whisperings, were 
the last utterances of poor Aunt Keziah, who 
did not live a great while longer, and at last 
passed away in a great sigh, like a gust of wind 
among the trees, she havmgjust before stretched 
out her hand again and grasped that of Sep- 
timius , and he sat watching her and gazing at 
her, wondering and horrified, touched, shocked 
by death, of which he had so unusual a terror, 
— and by the death of this creature especially, 
with whom he felt a sympathy that did not exist 
with any other person now living So long did 
he sit, holding her hand, that at last he was 
conscious that it was growing cold within his 
own, and that the stiffening fingers clutched 
him, as if they were disposed to keep their 
hold, and not forego the tie that had been so 
peculiar. 

Then rushing hastily forth, he told the near- 
est available neighbor, who was Robert Hag- 
burn’s mother , and she summoned some of her 
gossips, and came to the house, and took poor 
Aunt Keziah in charge They talked of her 
with no great respect, I fear, nor much sorrow, 
nor sense that the community would suffer any 
great deprivation in her loss ; for, m their view, 
she was a dram-drmking, pipe-smoking, cross- 
grained old maid, and, as some thought, a witch , 
and, at any rate, with too much of the Indian 
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blood m her to be of much use, and they hoped 
that now Rose Garfield would have a pleasanter 
life, and Sepdmiua study to be a minister, and 
all things go well, and the place be cheerfuUer 
They found Aunt Kcziah s bottle m the cup- 
board, and tasted and smelt of it. 

“ Good West Indjy as ever I tasted, said 
Mrs Hagbum and there stands her broken 
pitcher, on the hearth Ah, empty 1 I never 
could bring my mind to taste it , but now I m 
sorry I never did, for I suppose nobody in the 
world can make any more of it. 

Septumus, meanwhile had betaken himself to 
the hilltop, which was his place of refuge on all 
occasions when the house seemed too stifled to 
contain him and there he walked to and fro, 
with a certam kmd of calmness and indiffer- 
ence that he wondered at , for there is hardly 
anything m this world so strange as the quiet 
surface that spreads over a man s mind m his 
greatest cmergenaes so that he deems himself 
perfectly quiet, end upbraids himself with not 
fechng anything, when mdecd he is passion- 
stuTcd As Scptimius rralkcd to and fro, he 
looked at the nch crimson flowers which seemed 
to be blooming m greater profusion and luxu- 
riance than ever before. He had made an ex- 
periment with these flowers, and he was curious 
to know whether that experiment had been the 
cause of Aunt Keziah 9 death. Not that he felt 
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any remorse therefor, in any case, or believed 
himself to have committed a crime, having really 
intended and desired nothing but good. I sup- 
pose such things (and he must be a lucky phy- 
sician, methinks, who has no such mischief within 
his own experience) never weigh with deadly 
weight on any man’s conscience. Something 
must be risked m the cause of science, and in 
desperate cases something must be risked for 
the patient’s self Septimius, much as he loved 
life, would not have hesitated to put his own life 
to the same risk that he had imposed on Aunt 
Keziah , or, if he did hesitate, it would have been 
only because, if the experiment turned out dis- 
astrously in his own person, he would not be in 
a position to make another and more successful 
trial ; whereas, by trjnng it on others, the man 
of science still reserves himself for new efforts, 
and does not put all the hopes of the world, so 
far as involved in his success, on one cast of the 
die 

By and by he met Sibyl Dacy, who had as- 
cended the hill, as was usual with her, at sunset, 
and came towards him, gazing earnestly m his 
face 

“ They tell me poor Aunt Keziah is no more,” 
said she 

“ She IS dead,” said Septimius 

“ The flower is a very famous medicine,” said 
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the girl, " but everything depends on its bang 
appbed in the proper way * 

“ Do you know the way, then P asked Sep- 
tuTUua. 

‘No you should ask Doctor Portsoaken 
about that,* said Sibyl 

Doctor Portsoaken 1 And so he should con- 
sult him That eminent chemist and sacndBc 
man had evidently heard of the reape, and at 
all events would be acquainted with the best 
methods of getting the virtues out of flowers and 
herbs, some of which, Septmuus had read enough 
to know, were poison in one phase and shape 
of preparation, and possessed of richest virtues 
in others , thar poison, as one may say, servmg 
as a dark and tcmblc safeguard, which Provi 
dcnce has set to watch over their preaousness , 
even as a dragon, or some wild and fiendish 
spectre, is set to watch and keep hidden gold and 
heaped up diamonds, A dragon always waits on 
everything that is very good And what would 
deserve the watch and ward of danger of a dragon, 
or something more fatal than a dragon, if not 
this treasure of which Septmuus was in quest, 
and the discovery and possession of which would 
enable him to break down one of the strongest 
bamcni of nature? It ought to be death, he 
acknowledged it, to attempt such a thing , for 
how changed would be life if he should succeed , 
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how necessary it was that mankind should be 
defended from such attempts on the general rule 
on the part of all but him. How could Death 
be spared ? — then the sire would live forever, 
and the heir never come to his inheritance, and 
so he would at once hate his own father, from 
the perception that he would never be out of 
his way. Then the same class of powerful minds 
would always rule the state, and there would 
never be a change of policy. 

[Here several pages are missing. — Ed.] 

Through such scenes Septimius sought out 
the direction that Doctor Portsoaken had given 
him, and came to the door of a house in the 
olden part of the town The Boston of those 
days had very much the aspect of provincial 
towns in England, such as may still be seen 
there, while our own city has undergone such 
wonderful changes that little likeness to what 
our ancestors made it can now be found The 
streets, crooked and narrow ; the houses, many 
gabled, projecting, with latticed windows and 
diamond panes ; without sidewalks , with rough 
pavements. 

Septimius knocked loudly at the door, nor 
had long to wait before a serving maid appeared, 
who seemed to be of English nativity , and m 
reply to his request for Doctor Portsoaken bade 
him come in, and led him up a staircase with 
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broad landing places then tapped at the door 
of a room, and was responded to by a gmiF voice 
saying, " Come in I The woman held the door 
open, and Septimiiis saw the vcntable Doctor 
Portsoaken m an old, faded moming-gown, and 
with a nightcap on his head, his Gennan pipe m 
hi9 mouth and a brandy bottle to the best of 
our behef, on the table by his side, 

“ Come m, come in, said the gruff doctor, 
nodding to Septimiua “ I remember you. 
Come m, man and tell me your business 
Scptimius did come in, but was so struck by 
the aspect of Doctor Portsoaken s apartment, 
and his gown, that he did not immcdiatdy tell his 
bosincBs. In the first place, everything looked 
very dusty and dirty, so that evidently no wo- 
man had ever been admitted into this sanctity 
of a place a fact made all the more evident by 
the abundance of spiders, who had spun their 
webs about the walls and ceding in the wildest 
apparent confusion, though doubtless each in 
dividual spider knew the cordage which he had 
lengthened out of his own miraculous bowels 
But It was really strange. They had festooned 
their cordage on whatever was stationary m the 
room, making a sort of gray, dusky tapestry, 
that waved portentously m the breeze, and 
flapped, heavy and dismal each with its spider 
m the centre of his own system And what was 
most marvellous was a spider over the doctor s 
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head ; a spider, I think, of some South Amer- 
ican breed, with a circumference of its many legs 
as big, unless I am misinformed, as a teacup, 
and with a body in the midst as large as a dol- 
lar , giving the spectator horrible qualms as to 
what would be the consequence if this spider 
should be crushed, and, at the same time, sug- 
gesting the poisonous danger of suffering such 
a monster to live The monster, however, sat 
m the midst of the stalwart cordage of his web, 
right over the doctor’s head , and he looked, 
with all those complicated lines, like the symbol 
of a conjurer or crafty politician in the midst of 
the complexity of his scheme , and Scptimius 
wondered if he were not the type of Doctor 
Portsoaken himself, who, fat and bloated as the 
spider, seemed to be the centre of some dark 
contrivance. And could it be that poor Scpti- 
mms was typified by the fascinated fly, doomed 
to be entangled by the web ^ 

“ Good-day to you,” said the gruflT doctor, 
taking his pipe from his mouth “ Here I am, 
with my brother spiders, in the midst of my 
web I told you, you remember, the wonder- 
ful efficacy which I had discovered in spiders’ 
webs ; and this is my laboratory, where I have 
hundreds of workmen concocting my panacea 
for me Is it not a lovely sight ” 

“ A wonderful one, at least,” said Septimius 
“ That one above your head, the monster, is 
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mius’s face with a puz/lcd and inquinng air , 
then examined them again. 

“ Do you tell me,” said he, “ that the plant 
has been found indigenous in this countr\'', and 
m your part of it ? And in what locality ? ” 
“Indigenous, so far as I kno\s,” answered 
Septimius, “As to the locality,” — he hesi- 
tated a little, — “ It IS on a small hillock, scarcely 
bigger than a molehill, on the hilltop behind 
my house ” 

The naturalist looked steadfastly at him with 
red, burning eyes, under his deep, impending, 
shaggy brows; then again at the flower 

“ Flower, do you call it ? ” said he, after a 
reexamination “ This is no flow'cr, though it 
so closely resembles one, and a beautiful one, 
— yes, most beautiful But it is no flower It 
is a certain very rare fungus, — so rare as al- 
most to be thought fabulous ; and there are 
the strangest superstitions, coming dowm from 
ancient times, as to the mode of production 
What sort of manure had been put into that 
hillock ? Was it merely dried leaves, the refuse 
of the forest, or something else ? ” 

Septimius hesitated a little ; but there was no 
reason why he should not disclose the truth, — 
as much of it as Doctor Portsoaken cared to 
know 

“ The hillock where it grew,” answered he, 
“was a grave.” 
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“ And as to its medical efficacy ? ” asked 
Septimius 

“That may be great for aught I know,” said 
Portsoaken, “but I am content with my cob- 
webs You may seek it out for yourself. But 
if the poor fellow lost his life in the supposition 
that he might be a useful ingredient in a recipe, 
you are rather an unscrupulous practitioner ” 

“ The person whose mortal relics fill that 
grave,” said Septimius, “ was no enemy of mine 
(no private enemy, I mean, though he stood 
among the enemies of my country), nor had I 
anything to gam by his death I strove to 
avoid aiming at his life, but he compelled me ” 

“ Many a chance shot brings down the bird,” 
said Doctor Portsoaken “You say you had 
no interest in his death We shall see that in 
the end,” 

Septimius did not try to follow the conver- 
sation among the mysterious hints with which 
the doctor chose to involve it; but he now 
sought to gam some information from him as 
to the mode of prepanng the recipe, and whether 
he thought it would be most efficacious as a de- 
coction or as a distillation The learned chem- 
ist supported most decidedly the latter opinion, 
and showed Septimius how he might make for 
himself a simpler apparatus, with no better aids 
than Aunt Keziah’s teakettle, and one or two 
trifling things, which the doctor himself sup- 
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plied, by whicb all might be done with every 
necessary scrupulousness 

“ Let me look again at the formula, said he. 
“ There arc a good many minute directions that 
appear tnflmg, hut it is not safe to neglect any 
mmuOee in the preparation of an allair like this , 
because, as it is all mystenous and unknown 
ground together, we cannot tell which may be 
the important and cfficaaous part. For in- 
stance, when all else is done, the rcape is to be 
exposed seven days to the sun at noon. That 
does not look very important, but it may be. 
Then again, * Steep it in moonlight dunng the 
second quarter That s all moonshine, one 
would tiunk, but there s no saying It is 
singular, with such preoseneas, that no distinct 
directions are given whether to infuse, decoct, 
distil, or what other way , but my advice is to 
distil 

"I will do It said Scptimnis, "and not a 
direction shall be neglected. 

“ I shall be cunous to know the result, said 
Doctor Portsoaken, “and am glad to see the 
zeal with which you enter mto the matter A 
very valuable mcdianc may be recovered to 
sacnce through your agency and you may make 
your fortune by it , though, for my part, I pre- 
fer to trust to my cobwebs This spider, now, 
IS not he a lovely object ? Sec, he is quite ca- 
pable of knowledge and affection 
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There seemed, in fact, to be some mode of 
communication between the doctor and his spi- 
der, for on some sign given by the former, 
imperceptible to Septimms, the manv-legged 
monster let himself down by a cord, which he 
extemponzed out of his own bowels, and came 
dangling his huge bulk down before his master’s 
face, while the latter lavished many epithets of 
endearment upon him, ludicrous, and not with- 
out horror, as applied to such a hideous pro- 
duction of nature. 

“ I assure you,” said Doctor Portsoaken, “ I 
run some risk from my intimacy with this lovely 
jewel, and if I behave not all the more prudently, 
your countrymen will hang me for a wizard, and 
annihilate this precious spider as my familiar 
There would be a loss to the world , not small 
in my own case, but enormous in the case of 
the spider. Look at him now, and see if the 
mere unmstructed observation does not discover 
a wonderful value in him.” 

In truth, when looked at closely, the spider 
really showed that a care and art had been be- 
stowed upon his make, not merely as regards 
cunosity, but absolute beauty, that seemed to 
indicate that he must be a rather distinguished 
creature in the view of Providence , so varie- 
gated was he with a thousand minute spots, 
spots of color, glorious radiance, and such a 
brilliance was attained by many conglomerated 
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bnlbanaes and it was very strange that all this 
care was bestowed on a creatnre that, probably, 
had never been carefully considered except by 
the two pair of eyes that were now upon it, and 
that, m spite of its beauty and magnificence 
could only be looked at with an effort to over- 
come the mystenous rcpulsiveness of its pre- 
sence for all the time that Scptunius looked 
and admired, he still hated the thing, and 
thought It wrong that it was ever bom, and 
wished that it could be annihilated Whether 
the spider was consaous of the wish, we are un- 
able to say but certainly Scptunius felt as if 
he were hostile to him, and had a mmd to sting 
him , and, m fact, Doctor Portsoaken seemed 
of the same opimon 

“ Aha, my friend, said he “ I would advise 
you not to come too near Orontes I He is a 
lovely beast, it is true but m a certain recess 
of this splendid form of his he keeps a modest 
supply of a certam potent and piercing poison 
which would produce a wonderful effect on any 
flesh to which he chose to apply iL A power- 
ful fellow IS Orontes and be has a great sense 
of hiB own digmty and unportance, and will not 
allow It to be imposed on 

Scptunius moved from the vianity of the spi- 
der who, m feet, retreated, by climbing up his 
cord, and ensconced himself m the middle of 
his web, where he remamed waiting for his prey 
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Septimms wondered whether the doctor were 
symbolized by the spider, and was likewise wait- 
ing in the middle of his web for his prey. As 
he saw no way, however, in which the doctor 
could make a profit out of himself, or how he 
could be victimized, the thought did not much 
disturb his equanimity. He was about to take 
his leave, but the doctor, in a derisive kind of 
way, bade him sit still, for he purposed keeping 
him as a guest, that night, at least 

“ I owe you a dinner,” said he, “ and will pay 
It with a supper and knowledge , and before we 
part I have certain inquiries to make, of which 
you may not at first see the object, but yet are 
not quite purposeless My familiar, up aloft 
there, has whispered me something about you, 
and I rely greatly on his intimations ” 

Septimms, who was sufficiently common-sen- 
sible, and invulnerable to superstitious influ- 
ences on every point except that to which he 
had surrendered himself, was easily prevailed 
upon to stay , for he found the singular, char- 
latanic, mystenous lore of the man curious, and 
he had enough of real science to at least make 
him an object of interest to one who knew no- 
thing of the matter , and Septimms’s acuteness, 
too, was piqued in trying to make out what 
manner of man he really was, and how much in 
him was genuine science and self-belief, and how 
much quackery and pretension and conscious 
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cmpmasm So he sta)cd, and supped ^vith the 
doctor at a table heaped more bountifull), and 
^\^th rarer dainties, than Scptimius had c\ cr be- 
fore eonccncd of and in his simpler cogni- 
zance, heretofore, of eating merely to lI^e, he 
could not but \\onder to see a man of thought 
canng to cat of more than one dish, so that 
most of the meal, on his part v\-as spent in see 
ing the doctor feed and hearing him discourse 
upon his food 

If man lived onl) to cat, quoth the doctor, 
“one life v.ouId not suffice, not merd) to ex- 
haust the pleasure of it, but even to get the 
rudiments of it 

When this important business was o\cr the 
doctor and his guest sat down again in his lab- 
oratory, where the former took care to ha\c his 
usual companion, the black bottle, at his elbow, 
and filled his pipe, and seemed to feel a cer- 
tain sullen, genial, fierce, brutal, kindl) mood 
enough, and looked at Scptimius with a sort of 
fncndship, as if he had as lief shake hands uith 
him os knock him down 

“ Now for a talk about business, said he 
Scptimius thought, however, that the doc 
tor 5 talk began, at least, at a suffinent remote 
ness from any practical business , for he began 
to question about his remote ancestry, what he 
knc\v, or what record had been preserved, of 
the first emigrant from England , whence, from 
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what shire or part of England, that Ancestor 
had come , whether there were any memorial of 
any kind remaining of him, any letters or writ- 
ten documents, wills, deeds, or other legal pa- 
per ; in short, all about him. 

Septimius could not satisfactorily see whether 
these inquiries were made with any definite pur- 
pose, or from a mere general curiosity to dis- 
cover how a family of early settlement in 
America might still be linked with the old coun- 
try ; whether there were any tendrils stretching 
across the gulf of a hundred and fifty years by 
which the American branch of the family was 
separated from the trunk of the family tree in 
England. The doctor partly explained this. 

“ You must know,” said he, “ that the name 
you bear, Felton, is one formerly of much emi- 
nence and repute m my part of (England, and, 
indeed, very recently possessed of wealth and 
station I should like to know if you are of 
that race.” 

Septimius answered with such facts and tradi- 
tions as had come to his knowledge respecting 
his family history , a sort of history that is quite 
as liable to be mythical, in its early and distant 
stages, as that of Rome, and, indeed, seldom 
goes three or four generations back without 
getting into a mist really impenetrable, though 
great, gloomy, and magnificent shapes of men 
often seem to loom m it, who, if they could be 
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brought close to the naked eje, would turn out 
as commonplace as the descendants who wonder 
at and admire them He remembered Aunt 
Kcziah s legend, and said he had reason to be- 
lieve that hi5 first ancestor came over at a some 
what earlier date than the first Puntan settlers, 
and dwelt among the Indians, where (and here 
the young man cast down his eyes, having the 
custoroar) Amencan abhorrence for an) mix- 
ture of blood) he had intermamed with the 
daughter of a sagamore, and succeeded to his 
rule. This might ha\c happened as carl) as 
the end of Elizabeth s reign, perhaps later It 
was impossible to decide dates on such a matter 
There had been a son of this connection, per- 
haps more than one, but ccrtainl) one son, who, 
on the arrival of the Puritans was a )outh, his 
fiithcr appeanng to have been slain in some out- 
break of the tribe, perhaps owing to the jeal- 
ousy of prominent chiefs at seeing their natu- 
ral authont) abrogated or absorbed b) a man 
of different race He slightly alluded to the 
supernatural attributes that gathered round this 
predecessor, but in a wa) to impl) that he put 
no faith in them , for Scptimius s natural keen 
sense and perception kept him from bctra)Tng 
his weakness to the doctor, by the same instinc- 
tive and subtle caudon with which a madman 
can so \vcll conceal his infirmity 

On the arrival of the Puritans, they had 
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found among the Indians a youtli partly of their 
own blood, able, though imperfectly, to speak 
their language, — having, at least, some early 
recollections of it, — inheriting, also, a share of 
influence over the tribe on which his father had 
grafted him. It was natural that they should 
pay especial attention to this youth, consider it 
their duty to give him religious instruction m 
the faith of his fathers, and try to use him as a 
means of influencing his tribe. They did so, 
but did not succeed in swaying the tribe by his 
means, their success having been limited to 
winning the half-Indian from the wild ways of 
his mother’s people, into a certain partial but 
decent accommodation to those of the English 
A tendency to civilization was brought out in 
his character by their rigid training, at least, 
his savage wildness was broken He built a 
house among them, with a good deal of the 
wigwam, no doubt, in its style of architecture, 
but still a permanent house, near which he estab- 
lished a cornfield, a pumpkin garden, a melon 
patch, and became farmer enough to be entitled 
to ask the hand of a Puritan maiden There 
he spent his life, with some few instances of 
temporary relapse into savage wildness, when 
he fished in the river Musquehannah, or in 
Walden, or strayed m the woods, when he 
should have been planting or hoeing ; but, on 
the whole, the race had been redeemed from 
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barbansm m his perBon, and in the succeeding 
generations had been tamed more and more 
The second generation had been distinguished 
in the Indian wars of the provinces, and then 
mtermamed with the stock of a distinguished 
Puritan divine, by which means Scptimius could 
reckon great and learned men, scholars of old 
Cambndge, among his ancestry on one side, 
while on the other it ran up to the early emi- 
grants who seemed to have been remarkable 
men, and to that strange wild Imcage of Indian 
chiefs, whose blood was like that of persons not 
quite human intermixed with cmlized blood 
I wonder, said the doctor musingly 
* whether there are really no documents to as- 
certain the epoch at which that old first emi- 
grant came over and whence he came, and pre- 
cisely from what English family Often the 
last heir of some respectable name dies in Eng- 
land, and we say that the family is extinct, 
whereas, very possibly, it may be abundantly 
flourishing m the New World, re vi ved by the 
nch infusion of new blood m a new sod, instead 
of growing feebler heavier stupider each year 
by sticking to an old sod mtermarrymg over 
and over agam with the same respectable fami- 
lies, till It has made common stock of all their 
vices weaknesses madnesses. Have you no 
documents I say, no muniment deed ? 

“ None, said Scptimius 
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“No old furniture, desks, trunks, chests, 
cabinets ? ” 

“You must remember,” said Septimius, “that 
my Indian ancestor was not very likely to have 
brought such things out of the forest with him. 
A wandering Indian does not carry a chest of 
papers with him. I do remember, in my child- 
hood, a little old iron-bound chest, or coffer, 
of which the key was lost, and which my Aunt 
Keziah used to say came down from her great- 
great-grandfather. I don’t know what has be- 
come of it, and my poor old aunt kept it among 
her own treasures ” 

“Well, my friend, do you hunt up that old 
coffer, and, just as a matter of curiosity, let me 
see the contents.” 

“ I have other things to do,” said Septimius. 

“ Perhaps so,” quoth the doctor, “ but no 
other, as it may turn out, of quite so much im- 
portance as this. I ’ll tell you fairly : the heir 
of a great English house is lately dead, and the 
estate lies open to any well-sustained, perhaps 
to any plausible, claimant If it should appear 
from the records of that family, as I have 
some reason to suppose, that a member of it, 
who would now represent the older branch, dis- 
appeared mysteriously and unaccountably, at a 
date corresponding with what might be ascer- 
tained as that of your ancestor’s first appearance 
in this country , if any reasonable proof can be 
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brought forward, on the part of the representa- 
tives of that white sagamore, that wizard pow- 
wow, or however you call him, that he was the 
disappeanng Englishman, why, a good case is 
made out. Do you feel no interest m such a 
prospect? 

“ Very httle, I confess, said Scptiranis 

* Very little 1 said the gnm doctor impa- 
tiently “ Do not you see that, if you make good 
your claim, you establish for yourself a position 
among the English anatocracy, and succeed to 
a noble English estate, an anaent hall where 
your forefathers have dwelt since the Conqueror 
splendid gardens, hereditary woods and parks, 
to which anything Amenca can show is despica- 
ble, — all thoroughly cultivated and adorned, 
with the care and ingcnmty of centunes and an 
mcomc, a month of which would be greater 
wealth than any of your American ancestors, rak- 
ing and scrapmg for his lifetime, has ever got 
together, as the accumulated result of the toil 
and penury by which he has sacrificed body and 
soul ? 

“ That strain of Indian blood is m me yet, 
said Septimius, “and it makes me despise, — no 
not despise for I can sec their desirableness for 
other people, — but it makes me rqect for my- 
self what you think so valuable. I do not care 
for these common aims I have ambition, but 
It 13 for prizes such as other men cannot gain, 
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and do not think of aspiring after I could not 
live in the habits of English life, as I conceive 
It to be, and would not, for my part, be bur- 
dened with the great estate you speak of It 
might answer my purpose for a time. It would 
suit me well enough to try that mode of life, as 
well as a hundred others, but only for a time. 
It is of no permanent importance ” 

“ I ’ll tell you what it is, young man,” said 
the doctor testily, “ you have something in your 
brain that makes you talk ver}’’ foolishly , and 
I have partly a suspicion what it is, — only I 
can’t think that a fellow who is really gifted with 
respectable sense in other directions should be 
such a confounded idiot m this ” 

Septimius blushed, but held his peace, and the 
conversation languished after this ; the doctor 
grimly smoking his pipe, and by no means in- 
creasing the milkiness of his mood by frequent 
applications to the black bottle, until Septimius 
intimated that he would like to go to bed. The 
old woman was summoned, and ushered him to 
his chamber. 

At breakfast, the doctor partially renewed the 
subject which he seemed to consider most im- 
portant in yesterday’s conversation. 

" My young friend,” said he, “ I advise you 
to look in cellar and garret, or wherever you 
consider the most likely place, for that iron- 
bound coffer There may be nothing m it, it 
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ma\ be fliil of mu^t\ lo\c letters, or old ser- 
mons, or receipted bills of a hundred } cars ago , 
but « ma\ contain what will Ik v, orth to ) ou an 
estate of fi\c thousand pounds a jear It is a 
pit) the old woman with the damnable decoction 
IS gone off Look It up, I sai 

* Well well, said Scptimius absiraacdly, 
“when I can find time 

So saiing, he took his lca\e and retraced his 
wrap back to his home. He had not seemed like 
himself dunng the time that elapsed since he left 
It, and It appeared an infinite space that he had 
Ii\ ed through and trax died ox cr, and he fancied 
It hardl) possible that he could cxer get Iiack 
again But now, with exen step that he took, 
he found himself getting misenbl) I«ck into 
the old enchanted land 1 he mist rose up about 
him, the pale mist bow of ghostl) promise 
curved before him ,and he trod back again poor 
bo) , out of the clime of real effort into the land 
of his dreams and shadow) enterprise 

" How was it, said he, ‘ that I can hax c been 
so untrue to m) conxictions? Whence came 
that dark and dull despair that weighed upon 
me? Why did I let the mocking mood which 
I w-as consaous of m that brutal brand) burnt 
sceptic hai c such an influence on me? Lee hint 
guzzle! He shall not tempt me from m) pur- 
suit, with his lure of an estate and name among 
those heax^ English beefKaters of whom he is 
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a brother My destiny is one which kings might 
envy, and strive in vain to buy with principali- 
ties and kingdoms ” 

So he trod on air almost, in the latter parts 
of his journey, and instead of being weaned, 
grew more airj' with the latter miles that brought 
him to his wayside home. 

So now Septimius sat down and began m ear- 
nest his endeavors and experiments to prepare 
the medicine, according to the mvstcrious terms 
of the recipe It seemed not possible to do it, so 
many rebuffs and disappointments did he meet 
with. No effort would produce a combination 
answering to the description of the recipe, which 
propounded a brilliant, gold-colored liquid, clear 
as the air itself, with a certain fragrance which 
was peculiar to it, and also, what was the more 
individual test of the correctness of the mixture, 
a certain coldness of the feeling, a chillness which 
was described as peculiarly refreshing and in- 
vigorating With all his trials, he produced 
nothing but turbid results, clouded generally, or 
lacking something m color, and never that fra- 
grance, and never that coldness which was to be 
the test of truth. He studied all the books of 
chemistry which at that penod were attainable, 
— a period when, in the world, it was a science 
far unlike what it has since become ; and when 
Septimius had no instruction in this country, 
nor could obtain any beyond the dark, mysten- 
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ous charktanic communications of Doctor Port- 
soaken So that, m fact, he seemed to be d is 
covering for himself the saence through which 
he was to work He seemed to do everything 
that was stated m the reape, and yet no results 
came from it the liquid that he produced was 
nauseous to the smell — to taste it he had a hor- 
nble repugnance, turbid, nasty, reminding him 
in most respects of poor Aunt Kraah s cbxir 
and It was a body without a soul, and that body 
dead And so it went on , and the poor, half- 
maddened Sepomius began to think that his im- 
mortal life was preserved by the mere effort of 
seeking for it, but was to be spent m the quest, 
and was therefore to be made an eternity of 
abortive nuscry He pored over the document 
that had so possessed him, turning its crabbed 
meanings every way, trying to get out of it some 
new light, often tempted to fling it mto the fire 
which he kept under his retort, and let the whole 
thing go but then again soon rising out of that 
black depth of despair, mto a determination to 
do what he had so longstnvcn for With such 
intense action of min d as he brought to bear on 
this ^per It 19 wonderful that it was not spmt- 
ually distilled that its essence did not ansc, 
purified from all alloy of frlschood, from all tur- 
bidneas of obscunty and ambiguity, and form a 
pure essence of truth and invigorating motive, 
if of any it were capable. In this interval, Sep- 
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timius IS said by tradition to have found out 
many wonderful secrets that were almost beyond 
the scope of science. It was said that old Aunt 
Keziah used to come with a coal of fire from un- 
known furnaces, to light his distilling apparatus , 
it was said, too, that the ghost of the old lord, 
whose ingenuity had propounded this puzzle for 
his descendants, used to come at midnight and 
strive to explain to him this manuscnpt ; that 
the Black Man, too, met him on the hilltop, and 
promised him an immediate release from his dif- 
ficulties, provided he would kneel down and wor- 
ship him, and sign his name m his book, an old, 
iron-clasped, much-worn volume, which he pro- 
duced from his ample pockets, and showed him 
in it the names of many a man whose name has 
become historic, and above whose ashes kept 
watch an inscription testifying to his virtues and 
devotion, — old autographs, — for the Black 
Man was the onginal autograph collector 

But these, no doubt, were foolish stories, con- 
ceived and propagated m chimney corners, while 
yet there were chimney corners and firesides, and 
smoky flues There was no truth m such things, 
I am sure , the Black Man had changed his tac- 
tics, and knew better thaa to lure the human 
soul thus to come to him with his musty auto- 
graph book. So Septimius fought with his diffi- 
culty by himself, as many a beginner m science 
has done before him ; and to his efforts in this 
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way arc popularly attributed many herb dnnka, 
and some lands of spruce beer, and nostrums 
used for rheumatism, eorc throat, and typhus 
fever, but I rather think, they all came from 
Aunt Keziah , or perhaps, hke jokes to Joe 
Miller all sorts of quack medicmes, flocking at 
large through the community, arc assigned to 
him or her The people have a little mistaken 
the character and purpose of poor Scpomius, 
aqd remember him as a quack doctor, instead 
of a seeker for a secret, not the less subhme and 
elevating because it happened to be unattain- 
able. 

I know not through what medium or by what 
means, but it got noised abroad that Septimius 
was engaged m some mysterious work , and, in- 
deed, his seclusion, his absorption, his mdiffcr- 
cncc to all that was going on m that weary time 
of war, looked strange enough to mdicatc that 
It must be some most unportant business that 
engrossed him On the few occasions when he 
came out from his immediate haunts into the 
village, he had a strange, owl like appearance, 
uncombed, unbrushed his hair long and tangled 
hia face, they said, darkened with smoke , his 
checks pale the indentation of his brow deeper 
than ever before an earnest, haggard sulking 
look and so he went hastily along the village 
street, feeling as if all eyes might find out what 
he had m his mind from his appearance , taking 
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byways where they were to be found, going 
long distances through woods and fields, rather 
than short ones where the way lay through the 
frequented haunts of men For he shunned the 
glances of his fellow men, probably because he 
had learnt to consider them not as fellows, be- 
cause he was seeking to withdraw himself from 
the common bond and destiny, — because he 
felt, too, that on that account his fellow men 
would consider him as a traitor, an enemy, one 
w'ho had deserted their cause, and tried to with- 
draw his feeble shoulder from under that great 
burden of death which is imposed on all men 
to bear, and which, if one could escape, each 
other would feel his load proportionably heavier. 
With these beings of a moment he had no longer 
any common cause , they must go their separate 
ways, yet apparently the same, — they on the 
broad, dusty, beaten path, that seemed ahvays 
full, but from which continually they so strangely 
vanished into invisibility, no one knowing, nor 
long inquiring, w'hat had become of them ; he 
on his lonely path, where he should tread se- 
cure, with no trouble but the loneliness, wdiich 
would be none to him. For a little while he 
would seem to keep them company, but soon 
they would all drop aw^ay, the minister, his ac- 
customed townspeople, Robert Hagburn, Rose, 
Sibyl Dacy, — all leaving him in blessed un- 
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knownness to adopt new temporary relations, 
and take a new course 

Sometimes, however, the prospect a little 
chilled him Could he give them all up, — the 
sweet sister the Tnend of his childhood , the 
grave instructor of his youth , the homclj , life- 
known faces? Yes , there were such nch pos- 
sibilities in the future for he would seek out 
the noblest minds, the deepest hearts in ever) 
age, and be the fnend of human time Onl) it 
might be sweet to have one unchangeable com 
panion , for, unless He strung the pearls and 
diamonds of life upon one unbroken affection, 
he sometimes thought that his life would have 
nothing to give it unity and identity , and so 
the longest life would be but an aggregate of in- 
sulated fragments, which would hav e no relation 
to one another And so it would not be one life, 
but many unconnected ones. Unless he could 
look into the same eyes through the mornings 
of future time, opening and blessing him with 
the fresh gleam of love and joy unless the same 
sweet voice could melt his thoughts together 
unless some sympath) of a life side by side with 
hi3 could knit them into one, looking back 
upon the same things, looking forward to the 
same the long thin thread of an individual 
life, stretching onward and onward, would cease 
to be visible, cease to be felt, cease, by and by, 
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to have any real bigness m proportion to it'; 
length,. uul so be \iriualh non-c\tstent, except 
in tlie mere inconsuietalile Nov. If a group of 
chosen friends, chosen out of all the v,orl(l for 
their adaptedness, could go on in endless life 
together, keeping themseUes nuitualU v.arm on 
the high, desolate V, ay, then none of them need 
ever sigh to be comforted in the pitiable snug- 
ness of the grave If one* especi.i! soul might 
be his companion, then hou complete the fence 
of mutual arms, the warmth of close-pressing 
breast to breast ' Might there be one * O Sib\ 1 
Dacy ' 

Perhaps it could not be Who but himself 
could undergo that great trial, and hardship, and 
sclf-dcnial, and firm purpose, never wavering, 
never sinking for a moment, keeping his grasp 
on life like one who holds up b) mam force a 
sinking and drowning friend^ — how could a 
w^oman do it' He must then give up the 
thought There w as a choice, — friendship, and 
the love of w'oman, — the long life of immor- 
tality. There w'as something heroic and enno- 
bling in choosing the latter And so he walked 
W'lth the mysterious girl on the hilltop, and sat 
down beside her on the grave, wdiich still ceased 
not to redden, portentously be.autiful, with that 
unnatural flow'cr, — and they talked together , 
and Septimius looked on her w eird beauty, and 
often said to himself, “ This, too, wnll pass away, 
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she IS not capable of what I am , she is a wo- 
man It must be a manly and courageous and 
forablc spirit, vastly nch in all three particulars 
that has strength enough to live 1 Ah, is it surely 
so ? There is such a dark sympathy between 
us, she knows me so well, she touches my in- 
most so at unawares, that I could almost think 
1 had a companion here. Perhaps not so soon 
At the end of centunes I might wed one not 
now 

But once he said to Sibyl Dacy, “Ah, how 
sweet It would be — sweet for me, at least — if 
this intcrcoune might last forever! 

‘That is an awful idea that you present 
said Sibyl, with a hardly perceptible, involuntary 
shudder “ always on this hilltop, always pass- 
mg and repassing this little hillock always 
smelling these flowers 1 I always looking at this 
deep chasm m your brow you always seeing 
my bloodless cheek ! — doing this till these trees 
crumble away, till perhaps a new forest grew 
up wherever this white race had planted, and a 
race of savages again possess the soil I should 
not like It My mission here is but for a short 
time, and will soon be accomplished, and then 
I go 

“ You do not nghdy estimate the way m which 
the long time might be spent, said Scpdmms 
*Wc would find out a thousand uses of this 
world, uses and enjoyments which now men 
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never dream of, because the world is just held 
to their mouths, and tiien snatched away again, 
before they have time hardly to taste it, instead 
of becoming acquainted with the deliciousness 
of this great world-fruit. But you speak of a 
mission, and as if you were now in performance 
of It Will you not tell me what it is ? " 

“ No,” said Sibyl Dacj'', smiling on him 
“ But one day you shall know what it is, — none 
sooner nor better than you, — so much I pro- 
mise you.” 

“ Are we friends ? ” asked Septimius, some- 
what puzzled by her look. 

"We have an intimate relation to one an- 
other,” replied Sibyl 

" And what is it ? ” demanded Septimius 

“ That will appear hereafter,” answered Sibyl, 
again smiling on him 

He knew not what to make of this, nor 
whether to be exalted or depressed ; but, at all 
events, there seemed to be an accordance, a strik- 
mg together, a mutual touch of their two natures, 
as if, somehow or other, they were performing 
the same part of solemn music ; so that he felt 
his soul thrill, and at the same time shudder 
Some sort of sympathy there surely was, but of 
what nature he could not tell , though often he 
was impelled to ask himself the same question 
he asked Sibyl, “ Are we friends ? ” because of 
a sudden shock and repulsion that came between 
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them, and passed away m a moment and there 
would be Sibyl, smiling askance on him 

And then he toiled away again at his chemical 
pursmts tried to mingle things hannomously 
that apparently were not bom to be mingled , 
discovenng a sacncc for himself, and mixing it 
up with absurdities that other chemists had long 
ago flung aside , but soli there would be that 
turbid aspect, still that lack of fragrance, still 
that want of the peculiar temperature that was 
annourfCed as the test of the matter Over and 
over again he set the crystal vase m the sun, and 
let It stay there the appointed tune hoping that 
It would digest m sach a manner as to bnng 
about the desired result. 

One day, as it happened his eyes fell upon 
the silver key which he had taken from the 
breast of the dead young man, and he thought 
within himself that this might have something to 
do with the seemingly unattainable success of his 
pursuit. He remembered, for the first time, the 
gnm doctor s emphatic mjunction to search for 
the htde iron bound boxofwhich he had spoken 
and which had come down with such legends 
attached to it as, for instance, that it held the 
Devd 8 bond with his great-great-grandfather, 
now cancelled by the surrender of the latter % 
soul that It held the golden key of Paridise 
that It was full of old gold or of the dry leaves 
of a hundred years ago that it had a familiar 
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fiend in it, who would be exorcised by the turn- 
ing of the lock, but would otherwise remain a 
prisoner till the solid oak of the box mouldered, 
or the iron rusted away , so that between fear 
and the loss of the key, this curious old box 
had remained unopened, till itself was lost 
But now Septimius, putting together what 
Aunt Keziah had said in her dying moments, 
and what Doctor Portsoaken had insisted upon, 
suddenly came to the conclusion that the pos- 
session of the old iron box might be of the great- 
est importance to him So he set himself at 
once to think where he had last seen it Aunt 
Keziah, of course, had put it away in some safe 
place or other, either in cellar or garret, no 
doubt , so Septimius, in the intervals of his other 
occupations, devoted several days to the search ; 
and not to weary the reader with the particulars 
of the quest for an old box, suffice it to say that 
he at last found it, amongst various other antique 
rubbish, in a corner of the garret 

It was a very rusty old thing, not more than 
' a foot m length, and half as much in height and 
breadth , but most ponderously iron-bound, ivith 
bars, and corners, and all sorts of fortification ; 
looking very much like an ancient almsbox, 
such as are to be seen in the older rural churches 
of England, and which seem to intimate great 
distrust of those to whom the funds are com- 
mitted Indeed, there might be a shrewd sus- 
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piaon that some anaent church beadle among 
SqitimiuRs forefathers, when emigrating from 
England, had taken the opportunity of hnnging 
the poorbox along t\ith him On looking close, 
too there were rude embellishments on the Iid 
and sides of the box in long rusted steel, designs 
such as the Middle Ages were nch in , a repre 
scntation of Adam and I \c, or of Satan and a 
soul, nobody could tell which , but, at an^ rate, 
an illustration of great \*aluc and interest Sep- 
timius looked at this ugly, rust) , ponderous old 
box so worn and battered with time, and rccol 
lected with a scornful smile the legends of w hich 
It was the objea, all of which he despised and 
discredited, just as much as he did that stor) m 
the Arabian Nights, where if demon comes out 
of a copper vase, in a cloud of smoke that co\ cn 
the seashore for he was singularljr invulnera- 
ble to all modes of superstition, all nonsense, 
except his own But that one mode was ever m 
full force and operation with him He felt 
itrongl) convinced that inside the old box was 
something that appertained to his destiny the 
kc) that he had taken from the dead man s 
breast, had that come down through time, and 
across the sea, and had a man died to bring and 
deliver It to him, mcrcl) for nothing? It could 
not he. 

He looked at the old, rust), elaborated lock 
of the little receptacle It was much flounshed 
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about with what was once polished steel ; and 
certainly, when thus polished, and the steel 
bright with which it was hooped, defended, and 
inlaid. It must have been a thing fit to appear in 
any cabinet ; though now the oak was worm- 
eaten as an old coffin, and the rust of the iron 
came off red on Septimius’s fingers, after he had 
been fumbling at it He looked at the curious 
old silver key, too, and fancied that he discov- 
ered m Its elaborate handle some likeness to the 
ornaments about the box, at any rate, this he 
determined was the key of fate, and he was just 
applying it to the lock when somebody tapped 
familiarly at the door, having opened the outer 
one, and stepped in with a manly stride. Sep- 
timius, inwardly blaspheming, as secluded men 
are apt to do when any interruption comes, and 
especially when it comes at some critical moment 
of projection, left the box as yet unbroached, 
and said, “ Come in ” 

The door opened, and Robert Hagburn en- 
tered ; looking so tall and stately, that Septi- 
mms hardly knew him for the youth with whom 
he had grown up familiarly He had on the 
Revolutionary dress of buff and blue, with de- 
corations that to the initiated eye denoted him 
an officer , and certainly there was a kind of 
authority m his look and manner, indicating 
that heavy responsibilities, critical moments, had 
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educated him, and turned thcploughboN into a 
man 

‘Is It }0U? exclaimed Sepumiu^ “I 
scarce!) k.nc^\ > ou I low war has altered ) ou ! 

“And 1 ma\ sa\. Is it )ou? for )ou arc 
much altered likewise, m) old fnend Stud) 
wears upon )ou temhl) 5 ou will l>c an old 
man, at this rate, iKrfore )ou know )ou arc a 
young one lou will kill ) ourself, as sure as 
a gun ' 

Do > ou think so ? said Scpiimius rather 
startled, for the queer absurdit\ of the position 
struck him, if he should so exhaust and wear 
himself as to die, just at the moment when lie 
should have found out the secret of c^crIa5tmg 
life “ But though I lool pale, I am \cr) Mg 
orous Judging from that sear, slanting down 
from ^our temple, )ou ha\c been nearer death 
than you now think me though in another 
wa) 

“ cs, said Kobert Hagburn , “ but in hot 
blood, and for a good cause, who cares for 
death? And )ct I lo\c life none better, while 
It lasts, and I Io\c it in all its looks and turns 
and surpnscs, — there is so much to be got out 
of It, in spite of all that people say ^ outh is 
tweet, with Its her) emerpnse, and I suppose 
mature manhood will be just as much so, though 
m a calmer wa), and age, quieter still, will ha\c 
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its own merits, — the thing is only to do with 
life what we ought, and what is suited to each 
of Its stages , do all, enjo)'' all, — and I suppose 
these two rules amount to the same thing 
Only catch real earnest hold of life, not play 
with It, and not defer one part of it for the 
sake of another, then each part of life will do 
for us what was intended People talk of the 
hardships of military service, of the miseries 
that we undergo fighting for our country. I 
have undergone my share, I believe, — hard 
toil in the wilderness, hunger, extreme weari- 
ness, pinching cold, the torture of a wound, 
peril of death , and really I have been as happy 
through It as ever I was at my mother’s cosy 
fireside of a winter’s evening If I had died, I 
doubt not my last moments would have been 
happy There is no use of life, but just to find 
out what IS fit for us to do , and, doing it, it 
seems to be little matter whether we live or die 
in it. God does not want our work, but only 
our willingness to work ; at least, the last seems 
to answer all his purposes ” 

“ This is a comfortable philosophy of yours,” 
said Septimius rather contemptuously, and yet 
enviously. “ Where did you get it, Robert ? ” 
“Where ^ Nowhere , it came to me on the 
march ; and though I can’t say that I thought 
it when the bullets pattered into the snow 
about me, in those narrow streets of Quebec, 
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yet, I suppose, it was in mj mmd then , for, 
as I tcU you, I was very cheerful and con- 
tented And you, Scptiraius ? I never saw 
such a discontented, unhappy-JooLing fellow as 
you arc. You have hod a harder time in peace 
than I m war You have not found what you 
seek, whatever that may be. Take my advice 
Give yourself to the next work that comes to 
hand. The war offers place to all of us we 
ought to be thankful, — the most joyous of all 
the generations before or after us, — since Provi 
dcncc gives ussuchgoodwork to hve for orsuch 
a good opporrunit) to die. It is worth Irving 
for, just to have the chance to die so well as a 
man may in these days Come, be a soldier 
fie a chaplain, since jour education lies that 
way , and you will find that nobody m peace 
prays so well as we do, wc soldiers and you 
shall not be debarred from fighting, too if 
war IS holy work, a pnest may lawfully do it, 
as well as pray for it. Come with us, my old 
friend Scptimius be my comrade, and, whether 
you live or die, you will thank me for getting 
you out of the yellow forlomness m which you 
go on neither living nor dying 

Scptimius looked at Robert Hagbum in sur- 
prise so much was he altered and improved 
by this brief expcncncc of war, adventure, re- 
sponsibility, which he had passed through Not 
less than the effect produced on his loutish rus- 
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tic air and deportment, developing his figure, 
seeming to make him taller, setting free the 
manly graces that lurked within his awkward 
frame, — not less was the effect on his mind 
and moral nature, giving freedom of ideas, sim- 
ple perception of great thoughts, a free natural 
chivalry , so that the knight, the Homeric war- 
rior, the hero, seemed to be here, or possible 
to be here, in the young New England rustic , 
and all that history has given, and hearts 
throbbed and sighed and gloried over, of patri- 
otism and heroic feeling and action, might be 
repeated, perhaps, in the life and death of this 
familiar friend and playmate of his, whom he 
had valued not overhighly, — Robert Hagburn 
He had merely followed out his natural heart, 
boldly and singly, — doing the first good thing 
that came to hand, — and here was a hero. 

“You almost make me envy you, Robert,” 
said he, sighing. 

“ Then why not come with me ? ” asked 
Robert. 

“ Because I have another destiny,” said Sep- 
timius. 

“Well, you are mistaken; be sure of that,” 
said Robert. “This is not a generation for 
study, and the making of books , that may 
come by and by This great fight has need of 
all men to carry it on, m one way or another ; 
and no man will do well, even for himself, who 
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tnes to avoid his share in it* But 1 have said 
my say And now^ Septxmius, the war takes 
much of a man, but it docs not take him all, 
and what it leaves is all the more hill of life 
and health thereby I have something to tay 
to you about this* 

‘Say it, then, Robert, said Scpomius, who, 
having got over the first exatement of the in- 
terview, and the sort of exhilaration produced 
bv the healthful glow of Robert s spint, began 
secretly to wish that it might close, and to be 
permitted to return to his solitary thoughts 
again “ What can I do for you ? 

“ Why, nothing, said Robert, looking rather 
confused ‘ since all is settled. The fact is mj 
old friend, as perhaps you have seen, I have 
very long hod an eye upon your sister Rose 
yes, from the time we went together to the old 
schoolhouse, where she now teaches children 
like what we were then The war took me 
away, and m good time, for 1 doubt if Rose 
would ever have cared enough for me to be my 
wife if I had stayed at home, a country lout, 
as I was getting to be, m shirt sleeves and bare 
feet. But now, you sec, 1 have come back, and 
this whole great war, to her woman s heart, is 
represented in me, and makes me heroic, so to 
speak, and strange and yet her old familiar 
lover So I found her heart tenderer for me 
than it was , and, m short. Rose has consented 
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to be my wife, and we mean to be married m a 
week , my furlough permits little delay.” 

“You surprise me,” said Septimius, who, im- 
mersed in his own pursuits, had taken no notice 
of the growing affection between Robert and his 
sister. “Do you think it well to snatch this 
little lull that IS allowed you m the wild striv- 
ing of war to try to make a peaceful home ^ 
Shall you like to be summoned from it soon ? 
Shall you be as cheerful among dangers after- 
wards, when one sword may cut down two hap- 
pinesses ^ ” 

“ There is something in what you say, and I 
have thought of it,” said Robert, sighing “ But 
I can’t tell how it is , but there is some'fliing in 
this uncertainty, this peril, this cloud before us, 
that makes it sweeter to love and to be loved 
than amid all seeming quiet and serenity. 
Really, I think, if there were to be no death, 
the beauty of life would be all tame So we 
take our chance, or our dispensation of Provi- 
dence, and are going to love, and to be married, 
just as confidently as if we were sure of living 
forever ” 

“ Well, old fellow,” said Septimius, with more 
cordiality and outgush of heart than he had felt 
for a long while, there is no man whom I 
should be happier to call brother Take Rose, 
and all happiness along with her. She is a good 
girl, and not in the least like me May you 
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live out your threescore years and ten, and 
every one of them be happy 

Little more passed and Robert Hagbum 
took his leave v-^th a hearty shake of Scpti- 
mius 8 hand, too consaous of his own happiness 
to be quite sensible how much the latter was 
selfmvoKed, strange, anxious, separated from 
healthy life and interests , and Scpdmius, as 
soon as Robert had disappeared, locked the door 
behind him, and proceeded at once to apply 
the silver key to the lock of the old strongbox. 

The lock resisted somewhat, being rusty, as 
might well be supposed after so many years since 
It was opened but it 6nally aliened thekej to 
turn, and Seponuus, with a good deal of flutter 
at his heart, opened the lid The intenor had 
a very different ospea from that of the exterior 
for, whereas the latter looked so old, this, hav- 
ing been kept from the air, looked about as new 
as when shut up from light and oir two centuries 
ago less or more It was lined with ivory, 
b^utifully carved m figures, accordmg to the 
artwhich the mcducval people possessed in great 
perfection and probably the box had been a 
lady 8 jewel casket formerly, and had glowed 
with nch lustre and bright colors at former 
opemngs But now there was nothing m it of 
that kind, — nothing in keeping with those fig 
urcs carved in the ivory representing some 
mythical subjects, — nothing but some papers 
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in the bottom of the box written over in an 
ancient hand, which Septimms at once fancied 
that he recognized as that of the manuscript 
and recipe which he had found on the breast of 
the young soldier. He eagerly seized them, but 
was infinitely disappointed to find that they did 
not seem to refer at all to the subjects treated 
by the former, but related to pedigrees and 
genealogies, and were m reference to an Eng- 
lish family and some member of it who, t\vo 
centuries before, had crossed the sea to Amenca, 
and who, in this way, had sought to preserve 
his connection with his native stock, so as to 
be able, perhaps, to prove it for himself or his 
descendants ; and there was reference to docu- 
ments and records m England m confirmation 
of the genealogy. Septimms saAV that this paper 
had been drawn up by an ancestor of his own, 
the unfortunate man who had been hanged for 
witchcraft ; but so earnest had been his expecta- 
tion of something different, that he flung the 
old papers down with bitter indifference. 

Then again he snatched them up, and con- 
temptuously read them, — those proofs of de- 
scent through generations of esquires and 
knights, who had been renowned in war ; and 
there seemed, too, to be running through the 
family a certain tendency to letters, for three 
were designated as of the colleges of Oxford or 
Cambridge ; and against one there was the note, 
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“ he that sold himself to Sathan and another 
seemed to have been a follower of WcUiffc , 
and they had murdered kings, and been be- 
headed, and banished, and what not , so that 
the age-long life of this ancient family had not 
been after a happy or ver) prosperous one, 
though they had kept their estate, m one or 
another descendant, since the Conquest. It was 
not wholly without interest that Septimius saw 
that this ancient descent, this connection with 
noble families, and mterraamages with names 
some of which he recognized as known in Eng 
hsh history, all referred to his own family, and 
seemed to centre in himself, the last of a po\ erty - 
stneken line, which had dwindled down into 
obscunty, and into rustic labor and humble toil, 
reviving in him a little, yet how little, unless 
he fulfilled his strange purpose. Was it not 
better worth his while to take this English posi- 
tion here so strangely offered him ? He had 
apparently slain unwittingly the only person 
who could have contested his rights, — the 
young man who had so strangely brought him 
the hope of unlimited life at the same time that 
he was making room for him among his fore- 
fathers What a change m his lot would have 
been here, for there seemed to be some preten- 
sions to a title, too from a barony which wras 
floating about and occasionally moving out of 
abeyancy I 
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“ Perhaps,” said Septimius to himself, “ I 
may hereafter think it worth while to assert my 
claim to these possessions, to this position amid 
an ancient anstocracy, and tr)’’ that mode of life 
for one generation Yet there is something in 
my destiny incompatible, of course, with the 
continued possession of an estate I must be, 
of necessity, a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
changing place at short interv^als, disappearing 
suddenly and entirely , else the foolish, short- 
lived multitude and mob of mortals will be en- 
raged with one who seems their brother, vet 
whose countenance will never be furrowed with 
his age, nor his knees totter, nor his force be 
abated , their little brevity will be rebuked by 
his age-long endurance, above whom the oaken 
rooftree of a thousand years would crumble, 
while still he would be hale and strong So 
that this house, or any other, would be but a 
resting place of a day, and then I must away 
into another obscurity ” 

With almost a regret, he continued to look 
over the documents until he reached one of the 
persons recorded in the line of pedigree, — a 
worthy, apparently, of the reign of Elizabeth, 
to whom was attributed a title of Doctor in 
Utrmsque Juris ; and against his name was a 
verse of Latin written, for what purpose Septi- 
mius knew not, for, on reading it, it appeared to 
have no discoverable appropriateness ; but sud- 
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dcniy he remembered the blotted and imperfect 
hieroglyphical passage in the reape. He thought 
an instant, and was convinced this was the ftill 
expression and outwnting of that crabbed little 
mystery and that here was part of that secret 
wntmg for which the Age of Elizabeth was so 
famous and so dexterous. His mind had a flash 
of light 4ipon It, and from that moment he was 
enabled to read not only the reape but the 
rules, and all the rest of that mysterious docu- 
ment m a way which he had never thought of 
before to discern that it was not to be tak.cn 
hterally and simply, but had a hidden process 
involved in it that made the whole thing infi 
nitely deeper than he hod hitherto deemed it to 
be. His brain reeled he seemed to have taken 
a draught of some bquor that opened infinite 
depths befortf him, he could scarcely refrain 
from giving a shout of tnumphant exultation, 
the house could not contain him, he rushed up 
to his hilltop and there, after walking swiftly 
to and fro, at length flung himself on the httle 
hillock, and burst forth, as if addressing him 
who slept beneatlv 

“ O brother, O friend ! said he, " I thank 
thee for thy matchless beneficence to me for 
all which I rewarded thee with this little spot 
on my hilltop Thoo vrast very good, very 
kind. It would not have been well for thee, a 
youth of fiery joys and passions, loving to laugh, 
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loving the lightness and sparkling brilliancy of 
life, to take this boon to th} self, for, O brother ' 
I see, I see, it requires a strong spirit, capable 
of much lonely endurance, able to be sufficient 
to Itself, loving not too much, dependent on 
no sweet ties of affection, to be capable of the 
mighty trial which now devolves on me I 
thank thee, O kinsman ' Yet thou, I feci, hast 
the better part, who didst so soon he down to 
rest, who hast done forever with this trouble- 
some world, which it is mine to contemplate 
from age to age, and to sum up the meaning of 
It Thou art disporting thyself in other spheres. 
I enjoy the high, severe, fearful office of living 
here, and of being the minister of Providence 
from one age to many successive ones.” 

In this manner he raved, as never before, m 
a strain of exalted enthusiasm, securely treading 
on air, and sometimes stopping to shout aloud, 
and feeling as if he should burst if he did not 
do so ; and his voice came back to him again 
from the low hills on the other side of the 
broad, level valley, and out of the woods afar, 
mocking him , or as if it were airy spirits, that 
knew how it was all to be, confirming his cr)’’, 
saying, “ It shall be so,” Thou hast found it at 
last,” “ Thou art immortal ” And it seemed as 
if Nature were inclined to celebrate his triumph 
over herself; for, above the woods that crowned 
the hill to the northward, there were shoots and 
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streams of radiance, a white, a red, a many col- 
ored lustre, blazing up high towards the zenith, 
dancing up, flitting down danang up again , so 
that It seemed as if spints were keeping a revel 
there. The leaves of the trees on the hillside, 
all except the evergreens, had now mostly fallen 
with the autumn so that Septimius was seen by 
the few passers-by, in the decline of the after- 
noon, passing to and fro along his path, wildly 
gesticulating, and heard to shout so that the 
echoes came from all directions to answer him 
After nightfall, too, m the harvest moonlight, a 
shadow was still seen passing there, waving its 
arms in shadowy tnumph , so, the next da>, 
there were various goodly stones afloatand astir, 
coming out of succe ssi ve mouths, more won- 
drous at each birth the simplest form of the 
story being, that Septimius Felton had at last 
gone raving mod on the hilltop that he was so 
fond of haunting and those who listened to his 
shneks said that he was calling to the Devil , 
and some said that by certain exorasms he had 
caused the appearance of a battle in the air, 
charging squ^rons, cannon flashes, champions 
cncountenng all of which foreboded some real 
battle to be fought with the enemies of the 
country and as the battle of Monmouth chanced 
to occur cither the very next day, or about that 
time, this was supposed to be either caused or 
foretold by Septimius s eccentnaoes and as the 
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battle was not very favorable to our arms, the 
patriotism of Septimms suffered much in popu- 
lar estimation 

But he knew nothing, thought nothing, cared 
nothing about his countr}’’, or his country’s bat- 
tles ; he was as sane as he had been for a year 
past, and was wise enough, though merely by 
instinct, to throw off some of his superfluous 
excitement by these wild gestures, with wild 
shouts, and restless activity , and when he had 
partly accomplished this he returned to the 
house, and, late as it was, kindled his fire, and 
n began anew the processes of chemistry, now en- 
lightened by the late teachings A new agent 
seemed to him to mix itself up with his toil and 
to forward his purpose , something helped him 
along , everything became facile to his manipu- 
lation, clear to his thought. In this way he 
spent the night, and when at sunrise he let in 
the eastern light upon his study, the thing was 
done 

Septimms had achieved it That is to say, he 
had succeeded in amalgamating his materials so 
that they acted upon one another, and in ac- 
cordance , and had produced a result that had a 
subsistence in itself, and a right to be , a some- 
thing potent and substantial , each ingredient 
contributing its part to form a new essence, 
which was as real and individual as anything it 
was formed from But in order to perfect it, 
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there was necessity that the powers of nature 
should act quietly upon it through a month of 
sunshine , that ^e moon, too, should have its 
part in the production , and so he must wait 
patiently for this Wait! surely he would! 
Had he not time for waiting ? Were he to wait 
till old age, It would not be too much , for all 
future time would have it m charge to repay 
him 

So he poured the incstunablc liquor into a 
glass vase, well secured from the air, and placed 
It m the sunshine shifting it from one sunny 
window to another, in order that it might npen , 
moving It gently lest he should disturb the liv- 
ing spint that he knew to be m it And he 
watched it from day to day, watched the reflec- 
tions m it, watched its lustre, which seemed to 
him to grow greater day by day, as if it imbibed 
the sunlight into it Never was there anything 
so bright as this It changed its hue, too, grad- 
ually being now a rich purple, now a crimson 
now a violet, now a blue going through all 
these prismatic colors without losing any of its 
bnlbance, and never was there such a hue as the 
sunlight took m falling through it and resting 
on his door And strange and beautiful it was, 
too to look through this medium at the outer 
world and sec how it was glonficd and made 
anew and did not look bke the same world, 
although there were all its fimiiliir marks And 
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then, past his window, seen through this, went 
the farmer and his wife, on saddle and pillion, 
jogging to meeting-house or market; and the 
very dog, the cow coming home from pasture, 
the old familiar faces of his childhood, looked 
diiferently. And so at last, at the end of the 
month. It settled into a most deep and brilliant 
crimson, as if it were the essence of the blood 
of the young man whom he had slain ; the flower 
being now tnumphant, it had given its own hue 
to the whole mass, and had grown brighter 
every day , so that it seemed to have inherent 
light, as if It were a planet by itself, a heart of 
crimson fire burning within it 

And when this had been done, and there was 
no more change, showing that the digestion was 
perfect, then he took it and placed it where the 
changing moon would fall upon it , and then 
again he watched it, covering it in darkness by 
day, revealing it to the moon by night , and 
watching it here, too, through more changes 
And by and by he perceived that the deep crim- 
son hue was departing, — not fading, we can- 
not say that, because of the prodigious lustre 
which still pervaded it, and was not less strong 
than ever , but certainly the hue became fainter, 
now a rose color, now fainter, fainter still, till 
there was only left the purest whiteness of the 
moon Itself ; a change that somewhat disap- 
pointed and gneved Septimius, though still it 
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seemed fit that the water of hfc should be of 
no one nchness, because it must combine all 
As the absorbed young man gazed through the 
lonely nights at his beloved liquor, he fanaed 
sometimes that he could see wonderful things 
m the crystal sphere of the vase as m Doctor 
Dec 3 magic crystal used to be seen, which now 
lies m the Bndsh Museum representations, it 
might be, of things in the far past, or m the 
further future, scenes in which he himself was 
to act, persons yet unborn, the bcauaful and 
the wise, with whom he was to be associated, 
paJaces and towers, modes of hitherto unseen 
architecture, that old hall in England to which 
he had a hereditary right, with its gables, and 
Its smooth lawn the witch meetings in which 
his ancestor used to take part , Aunt Kezmh on 
her deathbed and, flitting through all, the shade 
of Sibyl Dacy eying him from secret nooLs, or 
some remoteness, with her peculiar mischievous 
smile, beckoning him into the sphere All such 
visions would he see, and then become aware 
that he had been m a dream, superinduced by 
too much watchmg, too mtent thought so that 
bving among so many dreams, he was almost 
afraid that he should find himself waking out of 
yet another, and find that the vase itself and 
the liquid it contained were also dream-stufi^ 
But no , these were real 

There was one change that surprised him, 
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although he accepted it without doubt, and, in- 
deed, It did imply a wonderful efficacy, at least 
singularity, in the newly converted liquid It 
grew strangely cool in temperature in the latter 
part of his watching it. It appeared to imbibe 
Its coldness from the cold, chaste moon, until 
it seemed to Septimius that it was colder than 
ice Itself, the mist gathered upon the crystal 
vase as upon a tumbler of iced water m a warm 
room Some say it actually gathered thick with 
frost, crystallized into a thousand fantastic and 
beautiful shapes, but this I do not know so 
well Only it was very cold Septimius pon- 
dered upon It, and thought he saw that life it- 
self was cold, individual in its being, a high, 
pure essence, chastened from all heats, cold, 
therefore, and therefore invigorating. 

Thus much, inquiring deeply, and with pain- 
ful research into the liquid which Septimius con- 
cocted, have I been able to learn about it, — its 
aspect. Its properties , and now I suppose it to 
be quite perfect, and that nothing remains but 
to put it to such use as he had so long been 
laboring for. But this, somehow or other, he 
found m himself a strong reluctance to do ; he 
paused, as it were, at the point where his path- 
way separated itself from that of other men, and 
meditated whether it were worth while to give 
up everything that Providence had provided, and 
take instead only this lonely gift of immortal life. 
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Not that he ever really had any doubt about it , 
no, indeed , but it was his sccunty, his consaous- 
neas that he held the bnght sphere of all futu 
nty m his hand, that made him dally a little now 
that he could quaff immortality as soon as he 
liked 

Besides, now that he looked forward from the 
verge of mortal destiny, the path before him 
seemed so very lonely Might he not seek 
some one own friend — one single heart — be- 
fore he took the final step ? There was Sibyl 
Dacy I O, what bliss if that pale girl might 
set out with him on hts journey ! how sweet, 
how sweet, to wander with her through the places 
else 80 desolate ! for he couJd but half sec, half 
know things, without her to help him And 
perhaps It might be so She must already know, 
or strongly suspect, that he was engaged in some 
deep, mysterious research , it might be that with 
her sources of mystenous knowledge among her 
legendary lore, she knew of this. Then, O, to 
think of those dreams which lovers have always 
had, when their new love makes the old earth 
seem so happy and glorious a place, that not a 
thousand nor an endless succession of years can 
exhaust it, — all those realized for him and her 1 
If this could not be, what should he do ? Would 
he venture onward mto such a wintry fiitunty 
symbolized, perhaps, by the coldness of the crys 
td goblet ? He shivered at the thought. 
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Now, what had passed between Septimms and 
Sibyl Dacy is not upon record, only that one 
day they were walking together on the hilltop, 
or sitting by the little hillock, and talking ear- 
nestly together. Sibyl’s face was a little flushed 
with some excitement, and really she looked very 
beautiful , and Septimius's dark face, too, had a 
solemn triumph in it that made him also beau- 
tiful , so rapt he was after all those watchings, 
and emaciations, and the pure, unworldly, self- 
denying life that he had spent They talked as 
if there were some foregone conclusion on which 
they based what they said 

‘^Will you not be weary in the time that we 
shall spend together ? ” asked he 

O no,” said Sibyl, smiling, “ I am sure that 
it will be very full of enjoyment ” 

“Yes,” said Septimms, “though now I must 
remould my anticipations , for I have only dared, 
hitherto, to map out a solitary existence ” 

And how did you do that ? ” asked Sibyl. 
“ O, there is nothing that would come amiss,” 
answered Septimms , “ for, truly, as I have lived 
apart from men, yet it is really not because I 
have no taste for whatever humanity includes . 
but I would fain, if I might, live everybody’s 
life at once, or, since that may not be, each in 
succession. I would try the life of power, rul- 
ing men ; but that might come later, after I had 
had long experience of men, and had lived 
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through much history, and had seen, as a disin- 
terested observer, how men might best be influ- 
enced for their own good- I would be a great 
traveller at first , and as a man newly coming 
mto possession of an estate goes over it, and 
views each separate field and woodlot, and what- 
ever features it contains, so will I, whose the 
world 18 because I possess it forever whereas 
all others are but transitory guests So will I 
wander over this world of mmc, and be ac- 
quamted with all its shores, seas, nvers, moun- 
tains, fields, and the vanous peoples who in- 
habit them and to whom it is my purpose to 
be a benefactor , for think not, dear Sibyl, that 
I suppose this great lot of mine to have devolved 
upon me without great duties, — heavy and dif- 
ficult to fulfil, though glorious m their adequate 
fulfilment But for all this there will be time 
In a century I shall partially have seen this 
earth, and known at least its boundaries — have 
gotten for myself the outhne, to be filled up 
hereafter 

And I, too said Sibyl, “ will have my du- 
ties and labors for while you are wandering 
about among men, I will go among women, and 
observe and converse with them, from the prin- 
cess to the peasant girl , and will find out what 
IS the matter, that woman gets so large a share 
of human misery laid on her weak shoulder* 
I will sec why it is that, whether she be a royal 
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princess, she has to be saciificed to matters of 
state, or a cottage girl, still somehow the thing 
not fit for her is done , and whether there is or ^ 
no some deadly curse on woman, so that she has 
nothing to do, and nothing to enjoy, but only 
to be wronged by man, and still to love him, 
and despise herself for it, — to be shaky in'her 
revenges. And then if, after all this investiga- 
tion, It turns out — as I suspect — that woman is 
not capable of being helped, that there is some- 
thing inherent in herself that makes it hope- 
less to struggle for her redemption, then what 
shall I do ? Nay, I know not, unless to preach 
to the sisterhood that they all kill their female 
children as fast, as they are born, and then let 
the generations of men manage as they can ! 
Woman, so feeble and crazy in body, fair enough 
sometimes, but full of infirmities ; not strong, 
with nerves prone to every pain ; ailing, full of 
little weaknesses, more contemptible than great 
ones > ” 

“ That would be a dreary end, Sibyl,” said 
Septimms. “ But I trust that we shall be able 
to hush up this weary and perpetual wail of wo- 
mankind on easier terms than that Well, dear- 
est Sibyl, after we have spent a hundred years 
in examining into the real state of mankind, and 
another century in devising and putting m ex- 
ecution remedies for his ills, until our maturer 
thought has time to perfect his cure, we shall 
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then have earned a little playtime, — a century 
of pastime, in which we will search out whatever 
joy can be had by thoughtful people, and that 
childliLc sportiveness which comes out of grow- 
ing wisdom, and enjoyment of every kind We 
will gather about us c\crythmg beautiful and 
stately, a great palace, for we shall then be so 
cxpcncnced that all nchcswiU be caa> for us to 
get , with rich furniture, pictures, statues, and 
all royal ornaments , and side by side with this 
life we will have a little cottage, and sec which 
13 the happiest, for this has always been a dis 
pute. For this century we will neither toil nor 
spin, nor think of anjthing be) ond the day that 
18 passing over us There is time enough to 
do all that we have to do 

" A hundred years of play I Will not that 
be tiresome ? said Sibyl 

** If It 18, said Scptimius, ‘ the next century 
shall make up for it , for then we will contnve 
deep philosophies take up one theory after an- 
other and find out its hollowness and inadequacy , 
and fling it aside, the rotten rubbish that they 
all ore, until we have strewn the whole realm of 
human thought with the broken fragments, all 
smashed up And then, on this great mound 
of broken potsherds (like that great MontcTcs 
tacao, which we will go to Rome to see), we 
will build a system that shall stand, and by which 
mankind shall look far into the ways of Pro- 
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vidence, and find practical uses of the deepest 
kind in what it has thought merely specula- 
tion And then, when the hundred years are 
over, and this great work done, we will still be 
so free in mind, that we shall see the emptiness 
of our own theory, though men see only its 
truth. And so, if we like more of this pastime, 
then shall another and another century, and as 
many more as we like, be spent m the same 
way ” 

“ And after that another playday ? ” asked 
Sibyl Dacy. 

“ Yes,” said Septimius, “ only it shall not be 
called so , for tlie next century we will get 
ourselves made rulers of the earth , and know- 
ing men so well, and having so wrought our 
theories of government and what not, we will 
proceed to execute them, — which will be as 
easy to us as a child’s arrangement of its dolls. 
We will smile superior, to see what a facile thing 
It is to make a people happy. In our reign of 
a hundred years, we shall have time to extin- 
guish errors, and make the world see the absurd- 
ity of them , to substitute other methods of 
government for the old, bad ones , to fit the 
people to govern itself, to do with litde gov- 
ernment, to do with none , and when this is 
effected, we will vanish from our loving people, 
and be seen no more, but be reverenced as gods, 
— we, meanwhile, being overlooked, and smil- 
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ing to onrselvcs, amid the very crowd that 13 
looking for us 

“ I intend said Sibyl making this wild talk 
wilder by that petulance which she so often 
showed — “I intend to introduce a new fash- 
ion of dress when I am queen, and that shall be 
my part of the great reform which you are go- 
ing to make. And for my crown, I intend to 
have it of flowers, in which that strange crim- 
son one shall be the chief, and when I vanish, 
this flower shall remain behind, and perhaps 
they shall have a glimpse of me wearing it m 
the crowd. WcU what next? 

^ " After this said Septumus, " having seen 
80 much of afiairs and having hved so many 
hundred, years I will sit down and write a hiSH 
tory such as histones ought to be, and never 
have been. And it shall be so wise, and so 
vivid, and so self-evidently true that people 
shall be convinced from it that there is some 
undying one among them because only an eye 
witness could have written it or could have 
gamed so much wisdom as was needful for iL 
“ And for my part m the history said Sibyl 
“ I will record the various lengths of women s 
waists and the feshion of their sleeves. What 
next ? 

‘ By this time, said Septumus, — “ how many 
hundred years have wc now lived? — by this 
time, I shall have pretty well prepared myself 
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vidence, and find practical uses 6f the deepest 
kind in what it has thought mcrclv specula- 
tion And then, when the hundred years are 
over, and this great work done, we will still be 
so free m mind, that we shall see the emptiness 
of our own theory, though men see only its 
truth. And so, if we like more of this pastime, 
then shall another and another centur)^, and as 
many more as we like, be spent in the same 
way.” 

“ And after that another playday ? ” asked 
Sibyl Dacy. 

“ Yes,” said Septimius, “ only it shall not be 
called so , for the next centur}’’ we will get 
ourselves made rulers of the earth , and know- 
ing men so well, and having so wrought our 
theories of government and what not, we will 
proceed to execute them, — which will be as 
easy to us as a child’s arrangement of its dolls 
We will smile superior, to see what a facile thing 
It IS to make a people happy In our reign of 
a hundred years, we shall have time to extin- 
guish errors, and make the world see the absurd- 
ity of them , to substitute other methods of 
government for the old, bad ones ; to fit the 
people to govern itself, to do with little gov- 
ernment, to do with none , and when this is 
effected, we will vanish from our loving people, 
and be seen no more, but be reverenced as gods, 
— we, meanwhile, being overlooked, and smil- 
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leg to ouraclves, amid the very crowd that i* 
looking for us 

“ I intend, said Sibyl, making this wild talk 
Wilder by that petulance which she so often 
showed, — “I intend to introduce a new fash- 
ion of dress when I am queen, and that shall be 
my part of the great reform which you ore go- 
ing to make. And for my crown I intend to 
have It of flowers in which that strange enm- 
son one shall be the chief, and when I vanish, 
this flower shall remain behind, and perhaps 
they shall have a glimpse of me wcanng it in 
the crowd Well, what next ? 

^ ** After this, said Scptunius, ** having seen 
so much of affairs, and having lived so many 
hundred years, I will sit down and wnte a his 
tory, such as histones ought to be, and never 
have been Ajid it shall be so wise and so 
nvid, and so sclf-cvidcntly true that people 
shall be convinced from it that there is some 
undying one among them, because only an eye- 
witness could have wntten it, or could have 
gained so much wisdom as was needful for it, 

“ And for my part in the history said Sibyl, 
I will record the various lengths of women s 
waists and the fashion of their sleeves What 
next ? 

* By this time said Scptimius — " how many 
hundred years have we now lived? — by this 
time, I shall have pretty well prepared myself 
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for what I have been contemplating from the 
first I will become a religious teacher, and 
promulgate a faith, and prove it by prophecies 
and miracles , for my long experience will enable 
me to do the first, and the acquaintance which 
I shall have formed with the mysteries of sci- 
ence will put the latter at my fingers' ends So 
I will be a prophet, a greater than Mahomet, 
and will put all man’s hopes into my doctrine, 
and make him good, holy, happy , and he shall 
put up his prayers to his Creator, and find them 
answered, because they shall be wise, and ac- 
companied with effort This will be a great 
work, and may earn me another rest and pas- 
time ” 

[/* •would seCy VI one age y the cohmni aised tn 
memoiy of some g) eat deed of hs tn a former one ] 

“ And w'hat shall that be ? ” asked Sibyl 
Dacy. 

“ Why,” said Septimius, looking askance at 
her, and speaking \vith a certain hesitation, “ I 
have learned, Sibyl, that it is a Avear}’’ toil for a 
man to be always good, holy, and upright In 
my life as a sainted prophet, I shall have some- 
what too much of this , it will be enervating 
and sickening, and I shall need another kind of 
diet So, m the next hundred years, Sibyl, — 
m that one little centur)’’, — methinks I would 
fain be what men call wicked Hoiv can I 
know my brethren, unless I do that once ? I 
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would expcnence all Imaginatton is only a 
dream I can imagine myself a murderer, and 
all other modes of crime but it leaves no real 
impression on the heart. I must hvc these 
things 

rampant unrestraint ^ which ts the charac- 
teristic of wickedness ] 

“Good, said Sibyl quietly “and I too 
‘ And thou too I exclaimed Septimius 
“ Not so Sibyl I would reserve thee, good 
and pure, so that there may be to me the means 
of redemption — some stable hold m the moral 
confusion that I will create around myself, 
whereby I shall by and by get back mto order, 
virtue, and rehgion ElseaD is lost and I may 
become a devil and make my own heU -around 
me 80, Sibyl do thou be good forever, and 
not ihll nor slip a moment. Promise me J 
“We will consider about that m some other 
century replied Sibyl composedly ‘ There 
13 time enough yet. What next? 

“ Nay, this is enough for the present, said 
Scptunius “ New vistas will open themselves 
before us continually, as we go onward How 
idle to think that one little lifetime would ex- 
haust the world 1 After hundreds of centunes 
I feel as if we might still be on the thrcshold- 
Therc is the matenai worJei, for instance, to per- 
fect to draw out the powers of nature, so that 
man shall, as it were, give life to all modes of 
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for what I have been contemplating from the 
first I will become a religious teacher, and 
promulgate a faith, and prove it by prophecies 
and miracles , for my long experience will enable 
me to do the first, and the acquaintance which 
I shall have formed vith the mysteries of sci- 
ence will put the latter at my fingers’ ends. So 
I will be a prophet, a greater than Mahomet, 
and will put all man’s hopes into my doctrine, 
and make him good, holy, happy , and he shall 
put up his pravers to his Creator, and find them 
answered, because they shall be wise, and ac- 
companied w'lth effort This will be a great 
work, and may earn me another rest and pas- 
time 

[He ’mould scc^ tn one age, the column ; msed ;;; 
memoiy of some gi cat deed of Ins in a foi mer one ] 

“ And wdiat shall that be ? ” asked Sibyl 
Dacy 

“ Why,” said Septimius, looking askance at 
her, and speaking w'lth a certain hesitation, “ I 
have learned, Sibyl, that it is a w'car}’’ toil for a 
man to be ahvays good, holy, and upright In 
my life as a sainted prophet, I shall have some- 
what too much of this , it wnll be enervating 
and sickening, and I shall need another kind of 
diet So, m the next hundred years, Sibyl, — 
in that one little centur)q — methinks I w'ould 
fain be what men call wicked How^ can I 
know my brethren, unless I do that once ^ I 
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would experience all Imagination is only a 
dream I can unagine myself a murderer, and 
all other modes of crime, but it leaves no real 
impression on the heart. I must live these 
things 

\^he rampant unrestraint, which u the charac- 
tenstic of wickedness ] 

“Good, said Sibyl quietly, “and I too 
* And thou too I exclaimed Scptimius 
“ Not 80, Sibyl I would reserve thee, good 
and pure, so that there may be to me the means 
of rttiempaon, — some stable hold in the moral 
confusion that I will create around m)self 
whereby I shall by and by get back into order, 
virtue, and religion Else all is lost, and I may 
become a devil, and make my own hell -around 
me so, Sibyl, do thou be good forever, and 
not fall nor sbp a moment. Promise me I 
“We will consider about that in some other 
century, repUed Sibyl composedly " There 
IS time enough yet- What next? 

“ Nay this is enough for the present, said 
Scptimius. “ New vistas will open themselves 
before us continually as we go onward How 
idle to think that one little lifetime would ex- 
haust the world I After hundreds of centunes, 
J ftel as if we might s&JJ be on the threshoW 
There is the material world for instance, to per- 
fect to draw out the powers of nature, so that 
man shall, as it were, give life to all modes of 
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matter, and make them his ministering servants 
Swift ways of travel, by cartli, sea, and air , 
machines for doing whatever the hand of man 
now does, so that we shall do all but put souls 
into our wheelwork and watchwork , the modes 
of making night into day, of getting control 
over the weather and the seasons , the virtues 
of plants, — these are some of the easier things 
thou shalt help me do.” 

" I have no taste for that,” said Sibyl, “ un- 
less I could make an embroidery worked of 
steel.” 

“ And so, Sibyl,” continued Scptimius, pur- 
suing his strain of solemn enthusiasm, inter- 
mingled as It was with wild, excursive vaganes, 
“we will go on as many centuries as we choose 
Perhaps, — yet I think not so, — perhaps, how- 
ever, in the course of lengthened time, we may 
find that the world is the same always, and 
mankind the same, and all possibilities of human 
fortune the same , so that by and by we shall 
discover that the same old scenery sen'^es the 
world’s stage in all ages, and that the story is 
always the same , yes, and the actors always the 
same, though none but we can be aware of it , 
and that the actors and spectators would grow 
weary of it, were they not bathed in forgetful 
sleep, and so think themselves new made in each 
successive lifetime. We may find that the stuff 
of the world’s drama, and the passions which 
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seem to pla) in it, have a monoton) , when once 
we have tned them, that in only once trying 
them, and viewing them, v-c find out their se- 
cret, and that afterwards the show is too superfi- 
aal to arrest our attention As dramatists and 
no\clists repeat their plots, so does man s life 
repeat Itself, and at length grows stale This 
IS what, in m) desponding moments, I have 
sometimes suspected What to do, if this be 
so ? 

“Na), that is a serious consideraoon, re- 
plied Sibyl, assuming an air of mock alarm, 
“if vou reall) think we shall be ored of life 
whether or no 

“ I do not think it, Sib) I, replied Scpomius 
“ By much musing on this matter, I have con 
vmced m)'self that man is not capable of de 
barring himself uttcH) from death, since it is 
cvidcntl) a remedy for many evils that nothing 
else would cure This means that we have dis- 
covered of removing death to an indefinite dis- 
tance IS not supernatural on the contrary, it is 
the most natuT^ thing m the world, — the very 
perfection of the natural since it consists in 
applying the powers and processes of Nature to 
the prolongation of the existence of man, her 
most perfect handiwork and this could only be 
done by entire accordance and co-cffbrt with 
Nature. Therefore Nature is not changed, and 
death remains as one of her steps, just as hcrcto- 
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fore Therefore, when we have exhausted the 
world, whether by going thtough its apparently 
vast variety, or by satisfying ourselves that it is 
all a repetition of -one thing, wc will call death 
as the friend to mtioducc us to something 
new ” 

iJic would write a poem^ or other great worl^ 
tnappi ectahlc at fn sty and live to sec it famous , — 
himself among his own postci ity ] 

“ O, insatiable love of life ' ” exclaimed Sibyl, 
looking at him with strange pity “ Canst thou 
not conceive that mortal brain and heart might 
at length be content to sleep ^ ” 

“ Never, Sibyl ' ” replied Scptimius, with 
horror “ My spirit delights m the thought of 
an infinite eternity Does not thine ? ” 

“ One little interval — a few centuries only 
— of dreamless sleep,” said Sibyl pleadingly. 
‘‘ Cannot you allow me that ? ” 

“ I fear,” said Septimius, “ our identity would 
change in that repose , it would be a Lethe be- 
tween the two parts of our being, and with such 
disconnection a continued life would be equiva- 
lent to a new one, and therefore valueless ” 

In such talk, snatching in the fog at the frag- 
ments of philosophy, they continued fitfully ; 
Septimms calming down his enthusiasm thus, 
which otherwise might have burst forth in mad- 
ness, affrighting the quiet little village with the 
marvellous things about which they mused 
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Scptimiiis could not quite satisfy himself whether 
Sibyl Dacy shared m his belief of the success of 
his expenment, and was confident, as he was, 
that he held m his control the means of un- 
limited life , neither was he sure that she loved 
him — loved him well enough to undertake 
with him the long march that he propounded 
to her, makmg a union an affair of so vastly 
more importance than it is in the bnef lifetime 
of other mortals But he dctermmcd to let her 
dnnk the mvaluable draught along with him, 
and to trust to the long future, and the better 
opportumties that time would give him, and 
his outhvmg all rivals, and the loneliness which 
an undying bfe would throw around her, with- 
out him, as the pledges of his success 

And now the happy day had come for the 
celebration of Robert Hagbum s mamagcwith 
pretty Rose Garfield, the brave with the fair 
and, as usual, the ceremony was to take place in 
the cvemng, and at the house of the bnde , and 
preparations were made accordingly the wed- 
ding cake, which the bnde s own fair hands had 
mingled with her tender hopes, and seasoned it 
with maiden fears, so that its composition was 
as much ethereal as sensual , and the neighbors 
and friends were invited, and came with their 
best wishes and good will For Rose shared 
not at all the distrust, the suspiaon, or what- 
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ever it was, that had waited on the true branch 
of Septimms’s family, m one shape or another, 
ever since the memory of man ; and all — ex- 
cept, It might be, some disappointed damsels 
who had hoped to vin Robert Hagburn for 
themselves — rejoiced at the approaching union 
of this fit couple, and wished them happiness 
Septimms, too, accorded his gracious consent 
to the union, and while he thought within him- 
self that such a brief union w'as not worth the 
trouble and feeling w'hich his sister and her lover 
wasted on it, still he w'lshed them happiness. 
As he compared their brevity wnth his long du- 
ration, he smiled at their little fancies of loves, 
of w^hich he seemed to see the end , the flow'er 
of a brief summer, blooming beautifully enough, 
and shedding its leaves, the fragrance of w'hich 
would linger a little while in his memor)’’, and 
then be gone. He w^ondered how' far m the 
coming centuries he should remember this 
wedding of his sister Rose ; perhaps he w'ould 
meet, five hundred years hence, some descendant 
of the marriage, — a fair girl, bearing the traits 
of his sister’s fresh beauty , a young man, re- 
calling the strength and manly comeliness of 
Robert Hagburn, — and could claim acquaint- 
ance and kindred He would be the guardian, 
from generation to generation, of this race , their 
ever reappearing friend at times of need , and 
meeting them from age to age, w^ould find tradi- 
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tions of himself growing poetical in the lapse of 
time , so that he would smile at seeing his fea- 
tures look 80 much more majestic m their fanaes 
than m reality So all along their course, m 
the history of the family, he would trace him- 
self, and by his traditions he would make them 
acquainted with all their ancestors, and so still 
be wa r m ed by kindred blood 

And Rob^ Hagbum, full of the life of the 
moment, warm with generous blood came in a 
new uniform, looking fit to be the founder of a 
race who should look back to a hero sire. He 
greeted Sepdmius as a brother The minister, 
too, came, of course, and mingled with the 
throng, wth decorous aspect, and greeted Sep- 
timms with more formahty than he had been 
wont, for Septumus had insensibly withdrawn 
himself from the mmistcrs intimacy as he got 
deeper and deeper into the enthusiasm of his 
own cause. Besides, the minister did not fail 
to sec that his once devoted scholar had con 
tracted habits of study into the secrets of which 
he himself was not admitted, and that he no 
longer alluded to studies for the ministry and 
he was inclined to suspect that Scptimius hid 
unfortunately allowed infidel ideas to assail, 
at least, if not to overcome, that fortress of 
firm faith, which he had striven to found and 
strengthen m his mind, — a misfortune fre 
qucntly befalling speculative and imaginative 
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and melancholic persons, like Septimms, whom 
the Devil is all the time planning to assault, be- 
cause he feels confident of having a traitor in 
the garrison. The minister had heard that this 
was the fashion of Septimius’s family, and that 
even the famous divine, who, m his eyes, was 
the glor}’- of it, had had his season of wild in- 
fidelity in his youth, before grace touched him ; 
and had always thereafter, throughout his long 
and pious life, been subject to seasons of black 
and sulphurous despondency, during which he 
disbelieved the faith which, at other times, he 
preached powerfully. 

“ Septimius, my young friend,” said he, “ are 
you yet ready to be a preacher of the truth ? ” 

“ Not yet, reverend pastor,” said Septimius, 
smiling at the thought of the day before, that 
the career of a prophet would be one that he 
should some time assume “ There will be time 
enough to preach the truth when I better know 
It ” 

“You do not look as if you knew it so well 
as formerly, instead of better,” said his reverend 
friend, looking into the deep furrows of his brow, 
and into his wild and troubled eyes. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Septimius “ There is 
time yet ” 

These few words passed amid the bustle and 
murmur of the evening, while the guests were 
assembhng, and all were awaiting the marriage 
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with that interest whicli the event continually 
brings with it, common as it is, so that nothing 
but death is commoner Everybody congratu- 
lated the modest Rose, who looked quiet and 
happy , and so she stood up at the proper time, 
and the minister mamed them with a certain 
fervor and individual application, that made 
them feel they were mamed mdeed Then there 
ensued a salutation of the bndc, the first to kiss 
her being the minister and then some respect- 
able old justices and farmers, each with his 
friendly smile and joke. Then went round the 
cake and wine, and other good cheer, and the 
hereditary jokes with which bndes used to be as- 
sailed in those days. 1 think, too, there was a 
dance, though how the couples in the reel found 
space to foot it in the httlc room, I cannot ima- 
gine at any rate there was a bnght light out 
of the windows, gleaming across the road and 
such a sound of the babble of numerous voices 
and memment, that travellers passing by, on 
the lonely Lenngton road wished they were of 
the party and one or two of them stopped and 
went in, and saw the new made bndc, drank to 
her health and took a piece of the wedding cake 
home to dream upon 

[J/ w to be observed that Rose had requested of 
her fnendj Sibyl Daey, to act as one of her brides- 
maids, of whom she had only the modest number of 
two and the strange girl declined, saying that 
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her intermeddling 'would bring ill fortune to the 
mar r tage ] 

“Why do you talk such nonsense, SibyP ” 
asked Rose “You love me, I am sure, and 
wish me well , and your smile, such as it is, will 
be the promise of prosperity, and I wish for it 
on my wedding day ” 

“ I am an ill fate, a sinister demon. Rose ; a 
thing that has sprung out of a grave , and you 
had better not entreat me to t\vine my poi- 
son tendrils round your destinies You would 
repent it ” 

“ O, hush, hush > ” said Rose, putting her 
hand over her friend’s mouth. “ Naughty one • 
you can bless me, if you will, only you are way- 
ward ” 

“ Bless you, then, dearest Rose, and all hap- 
piness on your marriage * ” 

Septimius had been duly present at the mar- 
riage, and kissed his sister with moist eyes, it 
IS said, and a solemn smile, as he gave her into 
the keeping of Robert Hagburn , and there 
was something m the words he then used that 
afterwards dwelt on her mind, as if they had a 
meaning in them that asked to be sought into, 
and needed reply 

“ There, Rose,” he had said, “ I have made 
myself ready for my destiny. I have no ties 
any more, and may set forth on my path with- 
out scruple ” 
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“Am I not }our sister still, Scptimms? 
said she, shedding a tear or two 

‘ A mamcd woman is no sister , nothing 
but a roamed woman til! she becomes a mo- 
ther , and then what shall I have to do with 
you ? 

He spoke with a certain eag e rne ss to prove 
his case, which Rose could not understand but 
which was probably tojusnfy himself in sever 
ing, as he was about to do, the link that con- 
nected him with his race and making for him 
self an exceptional destiny, which, if it did not 
entirely insulate him, would at least create new 
rcladons with all There he stood, poor fcl 
low, looking on the mirthful throng, not in exul- 
tation, as might have been supposed, but with a 
strange sadness upon him It seemed to him, 
at that final moment, as if it were Death 
that linked together all yes, and so gave the 
warm th to all Wedlock itself seemed a bro- 
ther of Death , wedlock, and its sweetest hopes. 
Its holy companionship its mystcncs, and all 
that warm mystenous brotherhood that is 
between men passing os they do from mj’s- 
tcry to mystery in a little gleam of light, that 
wild, sweet charm of uncertainty and tempora 
nness — how lovely it made them all, how in- 
nocent, even the worst of them , how hard and 
prosaic was his own situation m companson to 
theirs. He felt a gushing tenderness for them, 
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as if he would have flung aside his endless life, 
and rushed among them, saying, — 

“ Embrace me ’ I am still one of you, and 
will not leave you ' Hold me fast ' ” 

After this it was not particularly observed 
that both Septimius and Sibyl Dacy had disap- 
peared from the party, which, however, went 
on no less merrily without them. In truth, 
the habits of Sibyl Dacy were so wayward, and 
little squared by general rules, that nobody 
wondered or tned to account for them , and as 
for Septimius, he was such a studious man, so 
little accustomed to mingle with his fellow 
citizens on any occasion, that it was rather 
wondered at that he should have spent so large 
a part of a sociable evening with them, than 
that he should now retire 

After they were gone the party received an 
unexpected addition, being no other than the 
excellent Doctor Portsoaken, who came to the 
door, announcing that he had just arrived on 
horseback from Boston, and that, his object 
being to have an interview with Sibyl Dacy, 
he had been to Robert Hagburn’s house in 
quest of her , but, learning from the old grand- 
mother that she was here, he had followed 
Not finding her, he evinced no alarm, but 
was easily induced to sit down among the 
merry company, and partake of some brandy, 
which, with other liquors, Robert had pro- , 
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vidcd ID suffiacnt abundance and that being 
a day when man had not learned to fear the 
glass, the doctor found them all m a state of 
hilarious chat. Taking out his German pipe, 
he joined the group of smokers in the great 
chimney comer, and entered into conversation 
with them, laughmg and joking and mixing up 
his jests with that mysterious suspiaon which 
gave so strange a character to his mtercoursc. 

It is good fortune, Mr Hagbum quoth 
he, “that brings me here on this auspiaous 
day And how has been my learned young 
fnend Doctor Septimius — for so he should be 
called, — and how have Bonnshed his studies 
of late ? The scientific world may look for great 
fruits from that decoction of his 

‘He U never equal Aunt Kenah for herb 
drinks, said an old woman, smoking her pipe 
m the comer “ though I think likely he 11 
make a good doctor enough by and by Poor 
Kexzy she took a drop too much of her mix- 
ture, after all I used to tell her how it would 
be for Kezzy and I were pretty good friends 
once, before the Indian in her cam e out so 
strongly — the squaw and the witch for she 
had them both m her blood, poor yellow 
Kezzy I 

“YcbI had she mdeed? quoth the doctor 
“and I have heard an odd story, that if the 
Feltons chose to go back to the old country, 
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they ’d find a home and an estate there ready 
for them.” 

The old woman mused, and puffed at her 
pipe “Ah, yes,” muttered she, at length, “I 
remember to have heard something about that, 
and how, if Felton chose to strike into the 
woods, he’d find a tribe of wild Indians there 
ready to take him for their sagamore, and con- 
quer the whites , and how, if he chose to go to 
England, there was a great old house all ready 
for him, and a fire burning in the hall, and 
a dinner table spread, and the tail-posted bed 
ready, with clean sheets, in the best chamber, 
and a man waiting at the gate to show him m. 
Only there was a spell of a bloody footstep left 
on the threshold by the last that came out, so 
that none of his posterity could ever cross it 
again But that was all nonsense ' ” 

“ Strange old things one dreams in a chim- 
ney corner,” quoth the doctor. “ Do you re- 
member any more of this ? ” 

“No, no; I’m so forgetful nowadays,” said 
old Mrs Hagburn , “ only it seems as if I had 
my memories in my pipe, and they curl up in 
smoke I ’ve known these Feltons all along, 
or it seems as if I had , for I ’m nigh ninety 
years old now, and I was tvvo year old in the 
witch’s time, and I have seen a piece of the 
halter that old Felton was hung with.” 
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Some of the company laughed. 

‘That must have been a cunous sight, 
quoth the doctor 

“ It 18 not well said the mmister seriously 
to the doctor, “ to stir up these old remem- 
brances, makmg the poor old lady appear ab- 
surd I know not that she need to be ashamed 
of showing the weaknesses of the generation to 
which she belonged but I do not like to see 
old age put at this disadvantage among the 
young 

‘Nay, my good and reverend sir, returned 
the doctor “ I mean no such disrespect as you 
seem to think. Forbid it, ye upper powers 
that I should cast any ndicnle on beheft — 
superstitions, do you call them ? — that are as 
worthy of fiuth for aught I know, as any that 
arc preached m the pulpit. If the old lady 
would tell me any secret of the old Felton s 
saence, I shall treasure it sacredly for I in- 
terpret these stones about his miraculous gifts 
as meaning that he had a great command over 
natural saence, the virtues of plants the capa- 
aties of the human body 

While these things w ere passing, or before 
they passed or some time m that eventful night, 
SepQmius had withdrawn to his study, when 
there was a low tap at the door and, opening 
it, Sibyl Dacy stood before him It seemed as 
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if there had been a previous arrangement be- 
tween them , for Septimms evinced no surprise, 
only took her hand and diew her in. 

“ How cold your hand is ' ” he exclaimed. 
“ Nothing IS so cold, except it be the potent 
medicine It makes me shiver ” 

“ Never mind that,” said Sibyl. “ You look 
frightened at me ” 

“ Do H” said Septimms “ No, not that; 
but this IS such a crisis , and methinks it is not 
yourself Your eyes glare on me strangely ” 

“ Ah, yes ; and you are not frightened at me ? 
Well, I will try not to be frightened at myself 
Time was, however, when I should have been ” 
She looked round at Septimius’s study, with 
Its few old books, its implements of science, 
crucibles, retorts, and electrical machines ; all 
these she noticed little ; but on the table drawn 
before the fire, there was something that at- 
tracted her attention , it was a vase that seemed 
of crystal, made in that old fashion in which the 
Venetians made their glasses, — a most pure 
kind of glass, with a long stalk, within which 
was a curved elaboration of fancy work, wreathed 
and twisted This old glass was an heirloom 
of the Feltons, a relic that had come down with 
many traditions, bringing its frail fabric safely 
through all the perils of time, that had shat- 
tered empires ; and, if space sufficed, I could 
tell many stories of this cunous vase, which was 
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Mid, in it3 Omc, to have been the instrument 
both of the Devil s sacrament m the forest, and 
of the Chnstian m the village meeting-house 
But, at any rate, it had been a part of the choice 
household gear of one of Sepomms a ancestors, 
and -was engraved with his arms, artisticalU done, 

“Is that the dnnlw of immortality? said 
Sibvl 

“ Yes, Sibyl, said Scptimius “ Do but 
touch the goblet see how cold it is 

She put her slender, pallid fingers on the 
side of the goblet, and shuddered, just os Sep- 
tjmrus did when he touched her hand 

“ Why should it be so cold ? said she, look- 
ing at Scptimius 

“ Nay, I know not, unless because endless 
life goes round the arcic and meets death, and 
IS just the same with it, O Sibyl it is a fearful 
thing that I have accomplished I Do you not 
feel It so ? What if this shiver should last us 
through ctemitv ? 

“Have you pursued this object so long, 
said Sibyl, “ to have these fears respecting it 
now? In that case, methinks I could be bold 
enough to drmk it alone, and look down upon 
you, as I did so, smihng at your fear to take 
the life offered you 

‘ I do not fear said Scptimius “ but yet I 
acknowledge there is a strange, powerful abhor- 
rence in me towards this draught, which I know 
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if there had been a previous arrangement be- 
tween them ; for Septimms evinced no surprise, 
only took her hand and drew her in. 

How cold your hand is • ” he exclaimed. 
“ Nothing IS so cold, except it be the potent 
medicine It makes me shiver ” 

“ Never mind that,” said Sibyl. “ You look 
frightened at me.” 

“Do H” said Septimms “No, not that, 
but this is such a crisis , and methinks it is not 
yourself. Your eyes glare on me strangely ” 

“ Ah, yes ; and you are not fnghtened at me ^ 
Well, I will try not to be frightened at myself 
Time was, however, when I should have been ” 
She looked round at Septimius’s study, with 
Its few old books, its implements of science, 
crucibles, retorts, and electncal machines ; all 
these she noticed little ; but on the table drawn 
before the fire, there was something that at- 
tracted her attention , it was a vase that seemed 
of crystal, made in that old fashion in which the 
Venetians made their glasses, — a most pure 
kind of glass, with a long stalk, within which 
was a curved elaboration of fancy work, wreathed 
and twisted This old glass was an heirloom 
of the Feltons, a relic that had come down with 
many traditions, bringing its frail fabric safely 
through all the perils of time, that had shat- 
tered empires , and, if space sufficed, I could 
tell many stories of this cunous vase, which was 
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said, in it3 Gme, to have been the instrument 
both of the Devil s sacrament in the forest, and 
of the Chnstian in the village meeting house 
But, at any rate, it had been a part of the choice 
household gear of one of Scptimius s ancestors, 
andvrasengraved with his arms artisticalh done 

‘Is that the dnnh of immortality? said 
Sibvl 

“ Yes Sibyl, said Sepamius Do but 
touch the goblet , see how cold it is 

She put her slender, pallid fingers on the 
side of the goblet, and shuddered just as Sep- 
omius did when he touched her hand 

“ Why should it be to cold ? said she, look- 
ing at Septimius 

"Nay, I know not, unless because endless 
life goes round the arde and meets death, and 
18 just the same with it O Sibyl, it is a fearful 
thing that I have accomplished 1 Do you not 
feel It so ? What if this shiver should last us 
through etemitv? 

“ Have vou pursued this object so long, 
said Sibyl, " to have these fears respecting it 
now? In that case, mcthinks I could be bold 
enough to dnnk it alone, and look down upon 
you as I did so, smiling at your fear to take 
the life offered you 

" I do not fear, said Septimius , “ but yet I 
acknowledge there is a strange, powerful abhor- 
rence in me towards this draught, which I know 
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not how to account for, except as the reaction, 
the revulsion of feeling, consequent upon its 
being too long overstrained in one direction 
I cannot help it The meannesses, the little- 
nesses, the perplexities, the general irksomeness 
of life, weigh upon me strangely. Thou didst 
refuse to drink with me That being the case, 
methmks I could break the jewelled goblet now, 
untasted, and choose the grave as the wiser 
part.” 

“ The beautiful goblet’ What a pity to break 
It ’ ” said Sibyl, with her characteristic malign 
and mysterious smile “ You cannot find it in 
your heart to do it ” 

“ I could, — I can. So thou wilt not drink 
with me ^ ” 

“ Do you know what you ask ? ” said Sibyl 
“ I am a being that sprung up, like this flower, 
out of a grave , or, at least, I took root in a 
grave, and, growing there, have twined about 
your life, until you cannot possibly escape from 
me. Ah, Septimius ’ you know me not. You 
know not what is in my heart towards you. Do 
you remember this broken miniature ? would 
you wish to see the features that were destroyed 
when that bullet passed ? Then look at mine ’ ” 

“ Sibyl ’ what do you tell me ? Was it you 
— were they your features — which that young 
soldier kissed as he lay dying ? ” 

" They were,” said Sibyl 
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and gave him that miniature, and the face they 
represented I had given him all, and you 
slew him 

“ Then you hate me, whispered Scpdpius 

“ Do you call it hatred ? asked Sibyl, smil 
ing “Have I not aided )ou, thought with 
you, encouraged you, heard all your wild rav- 
ings when you dared to tell no one else ? kept 
up your hopes suggested , helped you with 
my legendary lore to lucfiil hints helped you, 
also, in other ways, which you do not suspect? 
And now you ask me if I hate you Does 
this look like it ? 

“ No, said Scptimius, ‘ And yet, since 
6rst I knew you, there has been something 
whispenng me of harm, as if I sat near some 
mischief There is in me the wild naratal 
blood of the Indian the instinctive, the animal 
nature, which has ways of warning that avilized 
life polishes away and cuts out , and so Sibyl, 
never did I approach you but there w ere re- 
luctances, drawings back, and, at the same time, 
a strong impulse to conic closest to you , and 
to that I yielded But why, then, knowing 
that in this grave lay the man you loved laid 
there by my hand — why did vou aid me in an 
object which you must have seen was the breath 
of my bfc ? 

*Ah, my friend, — my enemy, if you will 
have It so, — are you yet to Icam that the wish 
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of a man’s inmost heart is oftenest that by which 
he IS ruined and made miserable ^ But listen 
to me, Septimius. No matter for my earlier 
life ; there is no reason why I should tell you 
the story, and confess to you its weakness, its 
shame. It may be, I had more cause to hate 
the tenant of that grave, than to hate you who 
unconsciously avenged my cause ; nevertheless, 
I came here in hatred, and desire of revenge, 
meaning to lie in wait, and turn your dearest de- 
sire against you, to, eat into your life, and distil 
poison into it, I sitting on this grave, and draw- 
ing fresh hatred from it; and at last, in the 
hour of your tnumph, I meant to make the 
triumph mine.” 

“Is this still so ? ” asked Septimius, with pale 
lips ; “ or did your fell purpose change ? ” 

“ Septimius, I am weak, — a weak, weak girl, 
— only a girl, Septimius ; only eighteen yeti” 
exclaimed Sibyl “It is young, is it not? I 
might be forgiven much. You know not how 
bitter my purpose was to you. But look, Septi- 
mius, — could It be worse than this ? Hush, 
be still ' Do not stir * ” 

She lifted the beautiful goblet from the table, 
put It to her lips, and drank a deep draught from 
It ; then, smiling mockingly, she held it towards 
him. 

“ See ; I have made myself immortal before 
you Will you dnnk ? ” 
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He eagerly held out his hand to receive the 
goblet, but Sibyl holding it beyond his reach a 
moment, dehberately let it fidl upon the hearth, 
where it shivered mto fragments, and the bnght, 
cold water of immortality was all spilt, shedding 
Its strange fragrance around 

“ Sibyl, what have you done ? cned Scpti- 
mms, m rage and horror 

“ Be qmet I See what sort of immortahty I 
win by It, — then, if you like, distil your dnnk 
of eternity again, and quaff it. 

" It is too late, Sibyl , it was a happiness that 
may never come again in a hfeome. I shall 
pensh as a dog does It is too late 1 

‘Scptimius, said Sibyl, who looked strangely 
beautiftl as if the dnnk, giving her immortal 
life, had likewise the potency to give immortal 
beauty answering to it, “ hsten to me You have 
not learned all the secrets that lay m those old 
legends, about which we have talked so much 
There were two reapes, discovered or learned 
by the art of the studious old Caspar Felton 
One was said to be that secret of immortal life 
which so many old sages sought for, and which 
some were said to have found , though, if that 
were the case, it is strange some of them have 
not bred till our day Its essence laym a ccr- 
tam rare flower, which, mingled properly with 
other ingredients of great potency in themselves, 
though still lacking the crowning virtue till the 
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flower was supplied, produced the drink of im- 
mortality.” 

“ Yes, and I had the flower, which I found 
in a grave,” said Septimius, “ and distilled the 
drink which you have spilt ” 

“You had a flower, or what you called a 
flower,” said the girl. “ But, Septimius, there 
was yet another dnnk, in which the same potent 
ingredients were used ; all but the last In this, 
instead of the beautiful flower, was mingled the 
semblance of a flower, but really a baneful growth 
out of a grave This I sowed there, and it con- 
verted the drink into a poison, famous m old sci- 
ence, — a poison which the Borgias used, and 
Mary de Medicis, — and which has brought to 
death many a famous person, when it was desir- 
able to his enemies This is the drink I helped 
you to distil It brings on death with pleasant 
and delightful thrills of the nerv’-es. O Septi- 
mius, Septimius, it is worth while to die, to be 
so blest, so exhilarated as I am now ” 

“ Good God, Sibyl, is this possible ? ” 

“ Even so, Septimius. I was helped by that 
old physician. Doctor Portsoaken, who, with 
some private purpose of his own, taught me what 
to do , for he was skilled m all the mysteries of 
those old physicians, and knew that their poisons 
at least were efflcacious, whatever their drinks 
of immortality might be. But the end has not 
turned out as I meant A girl’s fancy is so shift- 
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ing, ScpGrruus, I thought I loved that youth 
in the grave y onder , but it was you I loved, — 
and I am dving Forgive me for my evil 'pur- 
poses, for I am dying 

“ Why hast thou spilt the dnnk ? said Sep- 
omius, bending his dark brows upon her, and 
frowning over her ** We might have died to- 
gether 

‘*No, live, SepQmius, said the girl, whose 
free appeared to grow bright and jo\ous, as if 
the dnnk of death exhilarated her like an intoxi- 
cating fluid ** I would not let y ou have it, not 
oneiop But to think, and here she laughed, 
‘ what a penance, — what months of weansome 
labor thou host had, — and what thoughu, v hat 
dreams, and how I laughed in my sleeve at them 
all the time! Ha, ha, ha I Then thou didst 
plan out future ages, and talk poetry and prose 
to me Did I not take it very demurely, and 
answer thee m the same style ? and so thou didst 
love me, and kindly didst wish to take me with 
thee in thy immortality O Scptimius, I should 
have liked it well! Yes, latterly, only, I knew 
how the ease stood- O, how I surrounded 
thee with dreams, and instead of giving thee im- 
mortal life, so kneaded up the little life allotted 
thee with dreams and vaponng stuff, that thou 
didst not really live even that Ah, it was a 
pleasant pastime, and pleasant is now the end of 
It Kiss me, thou poor Septimius, one kiss 1 
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\She gives the ridiculous aspect to his scheme^ 
m an airy way^ 

But as SeptimmSj who seemed stunned, in- 
stinctively bent forward to obey her, she drew 
back “ No, there shall be no kiss ’ There 
may a little poison linger on my lips Farewell i 
Dost thou mean still to seek for thy liquor of 
immortality? — ah, ah ' It was a good jest. We 
will laugh at it when we meet in the other 
world ” 

And here poor Sibyl Dacy’s laugh grew 
fainter, and dying away, she seemed to die with 
it ; for there she was, with that mirthful, half- 
malign expression still on her face, but motion- 
less , so that however long Septimius’s life was 
likely to be, whether a few years or many cen- 
turies, he would still have her image in his mem- 
ory so. And here she lay among his broken 
hopes, now shattered as completely as the gob- 
let which held his draught, and as incapable of 
being formed again. 

The next day, as SeptirAius did not appear, 
there was research for him on the part of Doc- 
tor Portsoaken His room was found empty, 
the bed untouched. Then they sought him on 
his favorite hilltop ; but neither was he found 
there, although something was found that added 
to the wonder and alarm of his disappearance. 
It was the cold form of Sibyl Dacy, which was 
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extended on the hillock so often mentioned, 
with her arms thrown over it, but, looking in 
the dead face, the beholders were astonished to 
see a certain malign and mirthful expression, os 
if some airy part had been played out, — some 
surprise, some practical joke of a peculiarly any 
kind had burst with fairy shoots of fire among 
the company 

“ Ah, she IS dead ! Poor Sibyl Dacy ! ex- 
claimed Doctor Portsoaken “ Her scheme, 
then, has turned out amiss 

This exclamation seemed to imply some 
knowledge of the mystery, and it so impressed 
the auditors, among whom was Robert Hag 
bum, that they thought it not inexpedient to 
have an investigation so the learned doctor 
was not unavilly taken into custody and exam- 
ined Several interesting parbeuJars, some of 
which throw a certain degree of light on our 
narrative, were discovered For instance, that 
Sibyl Dacy, who was a niece of the doctor, had 
been b^uilcd from her home and led over the 
sea by Cynl Norton, and that the doctor, ar- 
riving m Boston with another regiment, had 
found her there, after her lover 8 death Here 
there was some discrepancy or darkness in the 
doctor 8 narrative He appeared to have con- 
sented to, or instigated (for it was not quite cvi 
dent how far his concurrence had gone), this 
poor girl • scheme of going and brooding over 
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her lover’s grave, and living in close contiguity 
with the man who had slam him. The doctor 
had not much to say for himself on this point; 
but there was found reason to believe that he 
was acting in the interest of some English claim- 
ant of a great estate that was left without an 
apparent heir by the death of Cynl Norton, 
and there was even a suspicion that he, with his 
fantastic science and antiquated empiricism, had 
been at the bottom of the scheme of poisoning, 
which was so strangely intertwined with Septi- 
mms’s notion, in which he went so nearly crazed, 
of a dnnk of immortality It was observable, 
however, that the doctor — such a humbug in 
scientific matters, that he had perhaps bewil- 
dered himself — seemed to have a sort of faith 
m the efficacy of the recipe which had so 
strangely come to light, provided the true flower 
could be discovered , but that flower, accord- 
ing to Doctor Portsoaken, had not been seen 
on earth for many centuries, and was banished 
probably forever. The flower, or fungus, which 
Septimius had mistaken for it, was a sort of 
earthly or devilish counterpart of it, and was 
greatly in request among the old poisoners for 
Its admirable uses in their art In fine, no tan- 
gible evidence being found against the worthy 
doctor, he was permitted to depart, and disap- 
peared from the neighborhood, to the scandal 
of many people, unhanged ; leaving behind him 
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few available effects beyond the web and empty 
elan of an enormous spider 

As to Scptinuus, he returned no more to his 
cottage by the wayside, and none undertook to 
tell what had become of him crashed and an- 
nihilated, as It were, by the failure of his mag- 
nificent and most absurf dreams Rumors there 
have been, however at various times, that there 
had apj>cared an Amencan claimant, who had 
made out hia right to the great estate of Smith- 
ed s Hall, and had dwelt there, and left poster- 
ity, and that m the subsequent generation an 
anaent baronial title had b«n revived m favor 
of the son and heir of the Amencan Whether 
this was our Septimius, I cannot tell , but I 
should be rather sorry to believe that after such 
splendid schemes as he had entertained, he 
should have been content to settle down into 
the fat substance and reality of Enghsh life, and 
die in his due time, and be boned like any other 
man. 

A few years ago, while in England, I visited 
Smithed 3 Had, and was entertained there, not 
knowing at the time that I could claim its owner 
as my countryman by descent though, as I now 
remember, I was struck by the thin, sallow, 
Amencan cast of his face, and the hthe slender- 
ness of his figure, and seem now (but this may 
be my fancy) to recollect a certain Indian ghtter 
of the eye and cast of feature. 
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As for the Bloody Footstep, I saw it with 
my own eyes, and will venture to suggest that it 
was a mere natural reddish stain in the stone, 
converted by superstition into a Bloody Foot- 
step 
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THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP 


OUTLINES OF AN ENGLISH ROMANCE 
I 


PRIL 1, 1858^ Thursday — He had now been 
k tnvclUng long in those nch poruoni of Eng- 
JL land where he would most hare wished to find 


the object of hu pumut ) and man^ had been the scenes 
which be would willingly have identified with that 
mentioned in the anaent, time ;fellowed record which 
he bore about with him It it to be obserred that. 


undertaken at first half as the amuieinent, the unreal 


object, of a grown man s pl^day, it had become more 
and more real to Him inth evoy step of the way that 
he followed it up along those green English lanes it 
seemed as if everything would bang him close to the 
mansion that he sought ( every morning he went on 
with renewed hopes, nor did the evening, though it 
brought with it no success, bring with it the gloom and 
heaviness of a real disappointment. In all his hfe, 
mcluding its earliest and happiest days, be had never 
known such a spring and zest as now filled his veins, 
and gave ligbtsomeness to hit limbs t-hti spirit gave 
to the beautiful country which he trod a soil richer 
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beauty than it had ever borne, and he sought his ancient 
home as if he had found his way into Paradise and were 
there endeavoring to trace out the sight [site] of Eve’s 
bridal bower, the birthplace of the human race and its 
glorious possibilities of happiness and high performance 
In these sweet and delightful moods of mind, vary- 
ing from one dream to another, he loved indeed the 
solitude of his way , but likewise he loved the facility 
which his pursuit afforded him, of coming in contact 
with many varieties of men, and he took advantage 
of this facility to an extent which it was not usually 
his impulse to do But now he came forth from all 
reserves, and offered himself to whomever the chances 
of the way offered to him, with a ready sensibility that 
made Its way through every barrier that even English 
exclusiveness, in whatever rank of life, could set up 
The plastic character of Middleton u as perhaps a va- 
riety of American nature only presenting itself under 
an individual form , he could throw off the man of our 
day, and put on a ruder nature, but then it was with 
a certain fineness, that made this only [a] distinction 
between it and the central truth He found less va- 
nety of form m the English character than he had been' 
accustomed to see at home., but perhaps this was in 
consequence of the external nature of his acquaintance 
with It, for the view of one well accustomed to a peo- 
ple, and of a stranger to them, differs in this — that the 
latter sees the homogeneity, the one universal charac- 
ter, the groundwork of the whole, while the former 
sees a thousand little differences, which distinguish the 
individual men apart, to such a degree that they seem 
hardly to have any resemblance among themselves 
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But ju»t at the period of ha journey when we take 
him up Middleton had been for two or three day* the 
companion of an old man who mtcre*ted him more 
than molt of hu waynde companions the more cipc- 
cially as he accmed to be wandenng without an object, 
or with rich a dreamy object aa that which Jed Mid- 
dleton t own steps onward. He was a plain old man 
enough, hut with a pale, strong-featured lace and 
white hair, a certain piaurcsqucness and Tcnerablcness, 
which Middleton fanned might have befitted a nchcr 
garb than he now wort In much of their conversa- 
tion, too, he was senstblc that, though the stranger be- 
trayed no acquaintance with Iitcramrc, nor seemed to 
have convert^ with cultivated nimds, yet the result* 
of such acquaintance and converse were here. Mid 
dleton was inclmed to thmk him however, an old 
man, one of those itinerant*, such u Wordsworth re 
presented in the Excursion, who smooth themselves 
by the attrition of the world and gam a knowledge 
equivalent to or better than that of books from the 
actual intellect ot man awake and active around them 

Often, during the short period since their compan- 
ionship ongmated, Middleton had felt impelled to dis- 
close to the old man the object of his joumey, and 
the wild talc by which, after nvo hundred years, he 
had been blown as it were across the ocean, and drawn 
onward to commence this search- The old man s or- 
dinary conversation was of a nature to draw forth such 
a confidence a* this , frequently tummgon the tradi- 
tions of the wayside j the reminiscences that lingered 
on the battlefields of the Rosea, or of the Parliament, 
like flowers nurtured by the blood of the slam, and pro- 
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longing their race through the centuries for the way- 
farer to pluck them , or the family histones of the cas- 
tles, manor houses, and seats which, of various epochs, 
had their park gates along the roadside and would be 
seen with dark gray towers or ancient gables, or more 
modern forms of architecture, rising up among clouds 
of ancient oaks Adiddleton watched earnestly to sec 
if, in any of these talcs, there were circumstances re- 
sembling those striking and singular ones which he 
had borne so long in his memor)', and on which he 
was now acting in so strange a manner, but [though] 
there was a good deal of variety of incident in them, 
there never was any combination of incidents having 
the peculiarity of this 

“ I suppose,” said he to the old man, “ the settlers 
in my country may have earned away with them tra- 
ditions long since forgotten in this countr)’, but w'hich 
might have an interest and connection, and might even 
piece out the broken relics of family historj', which 
have remained perhaps a mystcr)' for hundreds of years 
I can conceive, even, that this might be of impor- 
tance in settling the heirships of estates , but which 
now, only the two insulated parts of the story being 
known, remain a riddle, although the solution of it is 
actually in the world, if only these two parts could be 
united across the sea, like the wires of an electric tele- 
graph ” 

“ It is an impressive idea,” said the old man “ Do 
you know any such tradition as you have hinted at ? ” 

April ijth — Middleton could not but wonder at 
the singular chance that had established him in such 
a place, and in such society, so strangely adapted 
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lo the purpojc* with which he hid been windcnng 
through England He had corne hither, hoping as it 
were to find the past still alive and m action j and 
here it waa jo m this one only iphl, and these few 
persons into the midst of whom he had suddenly been 
cast. With these reflections he looked forth from hi* 
window mto the old fashioned garden, and at the ttohe 
tnndial, which had numbered all the hour* — all the 
daylight and terene one*, at lent — imee hi* my»te- 
nou* ancettor left the country And [is] thi*, then, 
he thought to himself, theextabliahment of which some 
rumor had been p r e serv ed ? Was it here that the se- 
cret had It* hiding place in the old coffer in the cup- 
board, m the fccrct chamber, or whatever was indi 
cated by the apparently idle word* of the document 
which he had preserred? He *olJ smiled at the idea, 
but It was with a pleaaant, myttenou* »ente that hi* 
life bad at last got out of the du*ty real and that strange- 
ness had mixed itself up with hj* daily experience. 

With »uch feelings he prepared himself to go down 
to dinner with hi* host. He found him alone at table, 
which wa* placed m a dark old room modernized with 
every Enghih comfort and the plca*ant spectacle of a 
table set with the whitest of napery and the brightest 
of glass and china. The fncndly old gentleman, as 
he had found him from the first, became doubly and 
trebly so in that position which bungs out whatever 
w ar mth of heart an Englishman has, and give* it to 
him if he ha* none. The impressionable and tympi 
thctic character of Middleton answered to the kind- 
net* of hi* host and by the time the meal wa* con- 
cluded, the two were converting with almost a* much 
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zest and friendship as if they were similar in age, even 
fellow countrymen, and had known one another all 
their lifetime Middleton’s seciet, it may be sup- 
posed, came ofteh to the tip of his tongue, but still 
he kept it within, from a natural repugnance to bring 
out the one romance of his life. The talk, however, 
necessarily ran much upon topics among which this 
one would have come in without any extra attempt to 
introduce it. 

“ This decay of old families,” said the Master, “ is 
much greater than would appear on the surface of 
things We have such a reluctance to part with them, 
that we are content to see them continued by any fic- 
tion, through any indirections, rather than to dispense 
with old names In your country, I suppose, there is 
no such reluctance , you are willing that one genera- 
tion should blot out all that preceded it, and be itself 
the newest and only age of the world ” 

“ Not quite so,” answered Middleton , “ at any rate, 
if there be such a feeling in the people at large, I doubt 
whether, even in England, those who fancy themselves 
possessed of claims to birth, cherish them more as a 
treasure than we do It is, of course, a thousand times 
more difficult for us to keep alive a name amid a thou- 
sand difficulties sedulously thrown around it by our in- 
stitutions, than for you to do, where your institutions 
are anxiously calculated to promote the contrary pur- 
pose It has occasionally struck me, however, that the 
ancient lineage might often be found in America, for 
a family which has been compelled to prolong itself 
here through the female line, and through alien stocks ” 

“ Indeed, my young friend,” said the Master, “ if 
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that be the case, I should like to [speak?] further 
wrth you upon it for, I can aaiirc )ou, there arc 
sometimes vicissitudes m old families that make me 
gneve to think that a man cannot be made for the oc- 
casion ” 

All this while, the young lady at table bad remained 
almost silent { and Middleton had only occasionally 
been reminded of her by the necessity of performing 
some of those offices which put people at table under 
a Chnstun necessity of recognizing one another He 
was, to say the truth, somewhat interested in her yet 
not strongly attracted by the neutral tint of her dress, 
and the neutral charaaer of her manners She did 
not seem to be handsome, although, with her face full 
before him, he bad not quite made up bis mmd on 
this poinL 

T^ib — So here was Middleton, now at length 
seeing indistinctly a thread, to which the thread that 
he had so long held in bis band — the hereditary thread 
that ancestor after ancestor had handed down — might 
seem ready to join on He felt as if they were the 
two points of an electric ebam, which being joined, 
an instantaneous effiect must follow Earnestly, as be 
would have looked forward to this moment (had he 
in sober reason ever put any real weight on the fan- 
tasy m pursmt of which he had wandered so far) be 
now, that it actually appeared to be reahzing itself, 
paused with a vague sensation of alarm The mys- 
tery was evidently one of sorrow, if not of crime, and 
he felt as if that sorrow and crime might not have 
been annihilated even by being buned out of human 
sight and remembrance so long He remembered to 
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have heard or read, how that once an old pit had been 
dug open, m which were found the remains of persons 
that, as the shuddering bystanders traditionally re- 
membered, had died of an ancient pestilence , and out 
of that old grave had come a new plague, that slew 
the far-off progeny of those who had first died by it 
Might not some fatal treasure like this, m a moral 
view, be brought to light by the secret into which he 
had so strangely been drawn ? Such were the fanta- 
sies with which he awaited the return of Alice, whose 
light footsteps sounded afar along the passages of the 
old mansion , and then all was silent 

At length he heard the sound, a great way off, as 
he concluded, of her returning footstep, approaching 
from chamber to chamber, and along the staircases, 
closing the doors behind her At first, he paid no 
great attention to the character of these sounds, but as 
they drew nearer, he became aware that the footstep 
was unlike those of Alice , indeed, as unlike as could 
be, very regular, slow, yet not firm, so that it seemed 
to be that of an aged person, sauntering listlessly 
through the rooms We have often alluded to Mid- 
dleton’s sensitiveness, and the quick vibrations of his 
sympathies , and there was something in this slow ap- 
proach that produced a strange feeling within him j 
so that he stood breathlessly, looking towards the door 
by which these slow footsteps were to enter At 
last, there appeared in the doorway a venerable figure, 
clad in a rich, faded dressing gown, and standing on 
the threshold looked fixedly at Middleton, at the same 
time holding up a light in his left hand In his right 
was some object that Middleton did not distinctly see. 
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But be knew the figure, and recognized the face. It 
the old man, his long nnee companion on the 
journey hitherward. 

“So, said the old man, nnilmg gravely, “you have 
thought fit, at laat, to accept the bospifality which I 
offered you so long ago It might have been better 
for both of US — for all parties — if you bad accepted 
It then ! 

“You here 1 exclaimed Middleton “ And what 
can be your connection with all the error and trouble, 
and mvoluntary wrong through which I have wan 
dcred tmee our last meeting ? And is it possible that 
you even then held the clue which I was seeking ? 

“No, — no, replied Rothennel “I was not con 
saous, at least, of so doing And yet had we two sat 
down there by the wtytide, or on that English stile, 
which attracted your attenaoo so much j i^d we sat 
down there and thrown forth each bis own dream, each 
hif own knowledge, it would have saved much that we 
must now forever regret- Arc you even now ready to 
confide wholly m me ? 

“Alas, said Middleton, with a darkening brow, 
“ there arc many reasons, at this moment, which did 
not exist then, to incline me to hold my peace. And 
why has not Alice returned f — and what is your con 
nection with her? 

“ Let her answer for herself,” said Rotbcrmel j and 
be called her, shouting through the silent bouse as if 
she were at the furthest chamber and he were m in 
slant need “Alice! — Alicel — Alice I — bcrciione 
who would know what is the link between a maiden 
and her father I 
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Amid the strange uproar winch he made Alice came 
flying back, not in alarm but only in haste, and put 
her hand within his own. Hush, father,” said she 
“ It IS not time ” 

Here IS an^ abstract of the plot of this stor) The 
Middleton who emigrated to America, more than two 
hundred years ago, had been a dark and mood\ man , 
he came with a beautiful though not }oung woman for 
his wife, and left a famil) behind him Inthisfamil) 
a certain heirloom had been preserved, and w iih it a 
tradition that grew w ilder and stranger w ith the pass- 
ing generations The tradition had lost, if it ever had, 
some of Its connecting links , but it referred to a mur- 
der, to the expulsion of a brother from the hereditary 
house, in some strange way, and to a Bloody Footstep 
which he had left impressed into the threshold, as he 
turned about to make a last remonstrance It was 
rumored, however, or vaguely understood, that the ex- 
pelled brother was not altogether an innocent man , but 
that there had been w'rong done, as well as crime com- 
mitted, insomuch that his reasons were strong that led 
him, subsequently, to imbibe the most gloomy religious 
views, and to bury himself in the Western w ilderncss 
These reasons he had never fully imparted to his 
family , but had necessarily' made allusions to them, 
which had been treasured up and doubtless enlarged 
upon At last, one descendant of the family deter- 
mines to go to England, w'lth the pui pose of searching 
out whatever ground there may be for these traditions, 
carrying with him certain ancient documents, and other 
relics , and goes about the country', half in earnest, and 
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half in »port of fancy in quest of the old famil) man- 
ron He makes singular ditcovcncs, all of which bnng 
the book to an end unexpected bj everybodj,and not 
satisfactory to the natural yearnings of not^cl readers 
In the traditions that he brought orer there was a 
key to some family secrets that were still unsolved, and 
that controlled the descent of estates and titles. His 
influence upon these matter* involves [him] in diver* 
strange *nd perilous adventures and at last it turns 
out that he himself u the rightful heir to the titles and 
estate, that had passed into another name within the 
last half-century But he respects both, feeling that 
It is better to make a virgin soil than to try to make 
the old name grow in a soil that bad been darkened 
with so much blood and mitfonune as this. 

Jpni Tueidaj — It was with a delightful 
feeling of release from ordinary rules, that Middleton 
found himself brought into this connection with Alice j 
and he only hoped that this pbyday of hii life might 
last long enough to rest him from all that he had suf- 
fered In the enjo)Tnent of bit position he almost for- 
got the pursuit that occupied him, nor might he have 
remembered for a long space if, one evening, Alice 
herself bad not alluded to it. “You are u’asting pre- 
aous days, she suddenly said- “ Why do not you 
renew your quest ? 

“To what do you allude ? said Middleton, in sur 
pnic. “ What object do you suppose me to ha\e ? 

Alice smiled I nay, laughed outright. “You sup- 
pose yourself to be * perfect mystery, no doubt, she 
rcpli^ “But do not I know you — have not I 
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known you long — as the holder of the talisman, the 
owner of the mysterious cabinet that contains the 
blood-stained secret ? ” 

“ Nay, Alice, this is certainly a strange coincidence, 
that you should know even thus much of a foolish 
secret that makes me employ this little holiday time, 
which I have stolen out of a weary life, in a wild- 
goose chase But, believe me, you allude to matters 
that are more a mystery to me than my affairs appear 
to be to you. Will you explain what you would sug- 
gest by this badinage ? ” 

Alice shook her head “ You have no claim to 
know what I know, even if it would be any addition 
to your own knowledge I shall not, and must not 
enlighten you You must burrow for the secret with 
your own tools, in your own manner, and m a place 
of your own choosing I am bound not to assist you ” 

“ Alice, this IS wilful, wayward, unjust,” cried Mid- 
dleton, with a flushed cheek “ I have not told you — 
yet you know well — the deep and real importance 
which this subject has for me We have been together 
as friends, yet, the instant when there comes up an oc- 
casion when the slightest friendly feeling would induce 
'you to do me a good office, you assume this altered 
tone ” 

“ My tone is not in the least altered in respect to 
you,” said Alice “ All along, as you know, I have 
reserved myself on this very point , it being, I candidly 
tell you, impossible for me to act m your interest in 
the matter alluded to If you choose to consider this 
unfriendly, as being less than the terms on which you 
conceive us to have stood give you a right to demand 
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of me — you must resent it as you plcssc. I shall not 
the less retain for you the regard due to one who has 
certainly befriended me m very untoward arcum- 
itancet 

This conversation confirmed the previous idea of 
Middleton, that some mystery of a peculiarly dark and 
evil character was connected with the family secret 
with which he was himself entangled but it perplexed 
him to imagine m what way this, after the lapse of so 
many years, should continue to be a matter of real 
importance at the present day All the actors m the 
original guilt — if guilt it were — must have been long 
ago m their graves some m the churchyard of the 
village, with those moss-grown letters embossing their 
names some in the church itself with mural tablets 
recordmg their names over the family pew, and one, it 
might be, far over the sea, where bis gmve was first 
made under the forest leaves, though now a city bad 
grown up around it- Yet here was be, the remote de- 
scendant of that family, setting hii foot at last m the 
country, and as secretly as might be} and all at once 
his mere presence seemed to revive the buned secret, 
almost to awake the dead who partook of that secret 
and had acted it There was a vibration from the 
other world, contmued and prolonged into this, the 
mstant that be stepped upon themystcnoui and haunted 
ground. 

Hc knew not m what way to proceed- He could 
not but feel that there was something not exactly 
WTthm the limits of propnety in being here, disguised 
— at least, not known in his true character — prying 
into the se cr e ts of a proud and secluded Englishman 
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But then, as he said to himself on his own side of the 
question, the secret belonged to himself by exactly as 
ancient a tenure and by precisely as strong a claim, as 
to the Englishman His rights here were just as pow- 
erful and well founded as those of his ancestor had 
been, nearly three centuries ago, and here the same 
feeling came over him that he was that very^ personage, 
returned after all these ages, to see if his foot would 
fit this bloody footstep left of old upon the threshold 
The result of all his cogitation was, as the reader will 
have foreseen, that he decided to continue his re- 
searches, and, his proceedings being pretty defensible, 
let the result take care of itself 

For this purpose he went next day to the hospital, 
and ringing at the Master’s door, was ushered into the 
old-fashioned, comfortable library, where he had spent 
that well-remembered evening which threw the first 
ray of light on the pursuit that now seemed developing 
into such strange and unexpected consequences Be- 
ing admitted, he was desired by the domestic to wait, 
as his Reverence was at that moment engaged with a 
gentleman on business Glancing through the ivy 
that mantled over the window, Middleton saw that this 
interview was taking place in the garden, where the 
Master and his visitor were walking to and fro m the 
avenue of box, discussing some matter, as it seemed to 
him, with considerable earnestness on both sides He 
observed, too, that there was warmth, passion, a dis- 
turbed feeling on the stranger’s part , while, on that 
of the Master, it was a calm, serious, earnest repre- 
sentation of whatever view he was endeavoring to im- 
press on the other. At last, the intenuew appeared 
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to come toward a climax, the Master addrciiing tome 
wordi to bif guest, still with undisturbed calmness, to 
which the latter replied by a violent and even fierce 
gesture, as it should teem of menace, not towards the 
Master, but some unLnown party j and then hastily 
turning, he left the garden and was soon heard ndmg 
away The Master looked after him awhile, and then, 
shakmg his white head, returned mto the house and 
soon entered the parlor 

He looked somewhat surprised, and, as it struck 
Middleton, a little startled, at findmg him there; yet 
he welcomed him with all his former cordiality — in- 
deed, with a fncndship that thoroughly warmed Mid- 
dleton s heart even to its coldest comer 

« This 18 strange 1 said the old gentleman “ Do 
you remember our conversation on that evening when 
I first bad the unlooked-for pleasure of receiving you 
as a guest into my house? Ac that time 1 spoke to 
you of a strange family story, of which there was no 
denouement, such u a novel wmer would desire, and 
which had remained in that unfinuhed posture for more 
than two hundred years I Well ; perhaps it will grat- 
ify you to know that there seems a prospect of that 
wanting termmaiion bang supplied 1 ” 

“ Indeed I said Middleton 
“Yes, repbed the Master “ A gentleman has just 
parted with me who was indeed the representative of 
the family concerned in the story He it the descend- 
ant of a younger son of that family, to whom the es- 
tate dcTolved about a century ago, although at that 
time there was search for the hart of the elder son 
who had disappeared after the bloody inadent which I 
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related to you Now, singular as it may appear, at 
this late day, a person claiming to be the descendant 
and heir of that eldest son has appeared, and, if I may 
credit my friend’s account, is disposed not only to claim 
the estate, but the dormant title which Eldredgc him- 
self has been so long preparing to claim for himself 
Singularly enough, too, the heir is an American ” 

May 2d^ Sunday — “ I believe,” said Middleton, 
“ that many English secrets might find their solution 
m America, if the two threads of a story could be 
brought together, disjoined as they have been by time 
and the ocean But are you at liberty to tell me the 
nature of the incidents to which you allude ? ” 

“I do not see any reason to the contrary',” answered 
the Master , “ for the story has already come in an 
imperfect way before the public, and the full and au- 
thentic particulars are likely soon to follow It seems 
that the younger brother was ejected from the house 
on account of a love affair, the elder having married 
a young woman with whom the younger was in love, 
and, It is said, the wife disappeared on the bridal night, 
and was never heard of more The elder brother re- 
mained single during the rest of his life , and dying 
childless, and there being still no news of the second 
brother, the inheritance and representation of the fam- 
ily devolved upon the third brother and his posterity 
This branch of the family has ever since remained in 
possession , and latterly the representation has become 
of more importance, on account of a claim to an old 
title, which, by the failure of another branch of this 
ancient family, has devolved upon the branch here set- 
tled Now, just at this juncture, comes another heir 
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from Amcnca, pretending that he i« the descendant of 
a mamage betueen the second son, supposed to have 
been murdered on the threshold of the manor house, 
and the missing bnde I Is it not a singular story ? 

“It would seem to require scry strong CMdcnce to 
prove It, said Middleton “ And mcthinks a Repub- 
lican should care little for the title, honever he might 
value the estate. 

“ Both — both, said the Master, smiling, “ would 
be equally attractive to )our countryman But there 
are further cunous panicuUrs in connection unth this 
claim You must know, the) arc a famil) of singular 
characteristics, humorists, sometimes dc\ eloping thar 
queer traits into something hie insanit) i though of 
tencf, I must sa) , spending stupid hercdiur) In cs here 
on their estates, rutting out and dying v> ithout leai ing 
any biography whateier about them And yet there 
has always b^ one very queer thing about this gen- 
erally very commonplace family It is that each father, 
on his deathbed, has had an interview with his son, at 
which he has imparted some secret that has cvidcnll) 
had an influence on the character and after life of the 
son, making him ever after a discontented man, aspir- 
ing for something be has never been able to find Now 
the Amencan I am told, pretends that he has the clue 
which has always been needed to make the secret avail- 
tblej the key whereb) the lock may be opened j the 
something that the lost son of the family earned awa) 
with him, and by which through these centunes he has 
impeded the progress of the race And, \nld as the 
story seems, he does certain!) seem to bnng something 
that looks very like the proof of what he says. 
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“ And what are those proofs ^ ” inquired Adiddlcton, 
wonder-stricken at the strange reduplication of his own 
position and pursuits 

“ In the first place,” said the Master, “ the English 
marriage certificate by a clergyman of that day in Lon- 
don, after publication of the banns, with a reference 
to the register of the parish church where the marriage 
IS recorded Then, a certified genealogy of the family 
in New England, where such matters can be ascer- 
tained from town and church records, with at least as 
much certainty, it would appear, as in this country. 
He has likewise a manuscript in his ancestor’s auto- 
graph, containing a brief account of the events which 
banished him from his own country, the circumstances 
which favored the idea that he had been slain, and 
which he himself was willing should be received as a 
belief, the fortune that led him to America, where he 
wished to found a new race wholly disconnected with 
the past , and this manuscript he sealed up, with di- 
rections that it should not be opened till two hundred 
years after his death, by which time, as it was probable 
to conjecture, it would matter little to any mortal 
whether the story was told or not A whole genera- 
tion has passed since the time when the paper was at 
last unsealed and read, so long it had no operation , yet 
now, at last, here comes the American, to disturb the 
succession of an ancient family ' ” 

“ There is something very strange in all this,” said 
Middleton 

And indeed there was something stranger m his view 
of the matter than he had yet communicated to the 
Master For, taking into consideration the relation 
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in which be found hniuelf with the present recognized 
representative of the family, the thought struck him 
that his coming hither had dug up, aa it were, a buned 
secret that immediately assumed life and activity the 
moment that it was above ground agam For seven 
generations the family had vegetated m the quietude 
of Engbsh country gentihty, doing nothing to make 
Itself known, passing from the cradle to the tomb amid 
the same old woods that had waved over it before hu 
ancestor had impresied the bloody footstep ; and yet 
the instant that he came back, an mfucnce seemed to 
be at work that was likely to renew the old history of 
the family He questioned with himself whether it 
were not better to leave all as it was ; to withdraw 
himself mto the secrecy from which be bad but half 
em erg e d , and leave the family to keep on, to the end 
of time perhaps, m its nistj innocence, rather than to 
interfere with his wild Amencan character to disturb 
It. The smell of that dark enme — that brotherly 
hatred and attempted murder — seemed to breathe out 
of the ground as he dug it up Was it not better ihar 
It should remain forever buned, for what to him was 
this old English title — what this estate, so far from 
bis own native land, located anudst feelings and man- 
ners which would never be his own ? It was late, to 
be sure — yet not too late for him to turn back the 
vibration the fear which his footsteps hid caused, 
would subside mto peace! Mednatmg m this way, 
he took a hasty leave of the kind old Master, promis- 
mg to sec him again at an early opportunity By 
chance, or however it was, his footsteps turned to the 

woods of Chacc, and there be wandy’cd through 
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Its gladeSj deep in thought, yet always with a strange 
sense that he was treading on the soil where his ances- 
tors had trodden, and where he himself had best right 
of all men to be It was just in this state of feeling 
that he found his course arrested by a hand upon his 
shoulder 

“What business have you hcrei”’ was the question 
sounded in his ear, and, starting, he found himself in 
the grasp, as his blood tingled to know, of a gentleman 
in a shooting dress, who looked at him with a wrath- 
ful brow “ Are you a poacher, or what ? ” 

Be the case what it might, Middleton’s blood boiled 
at the grasp of that hand, as it never before had done 
in the course of his impulsive life He shook himself 
free, and stood fiercely before his antagonist, confront- 
ing him with his uplifted stick, while the othcy, like- 
wise, appeared to be shaken by a strange wrath. 

“ Fellow,” muttered he — “Yankee blackguard ' — 
impostor — take yourself off these grounds Quick, 
or It will be the worse for you ' ” 

Middleton restrained himself “ Mr Eldredge,” 
said he, “ for I believe I speak to the man who calls 
himself owner of this land on which we stand, — Mr 
Eldredge, you are acting under a strange misapprehen- 
sion of my character I have come hither with no 
sinister purpose, and am entitled, at the hands of a gen- 
tleman, to the consideration of an honorable antago- 
nist, even if you deem me one at all And perhaps, 
if you think upon the blue chamber and the ebony 
cabinet, and the secret connected with it ” — 

“ Villain, no more * ” said Eldredge , and utterly 
mad with rage, he presented his gun at Middleton , but 
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c\en at the moment of doing soj he partly re»tnuned 
hioudf so far as, instead of shooting him, to raise the 
butt of hi8 gun, and stnke a blow at him It came 
down heaxily on Middleton t shoulder, though aimed 
at his head j and the blow was terribly avenged, even 
by Itself, for the jar caused the hammer to come down ) 
the gun went off, sending the bullet downwards through 
the heart of the unfortunate man, who fell dead upon 
the ground. Eldredge* stood stupefied, looting at the 
catastrophe which had so suddenly occurred. 

Altndaj — So here w'as the secret suddenly 
made safe in this so terrible way ) its kee pers reduced 
from two parties to one mtcreit ( the other who alone 
knew of this age-long m)stery and trouble now carry- 
ing It into eternity where a long line of those who 
partook of the knowledge, in each successive genera- 
tion, might now be waiting to inquire of him bow he 
had held his trust He had kept it well, there was no 
doubt of It for there he by dead upon the ground, 
hax'ing betra)ed it to no one, though by a method 
which none could have foreseen, the whole had come 
into the possession of bim who bad brought hither but 
half of It. Middleton looked doivn in horror upon 
the form that had just been so full of life and wrathful 
vigor — and now lay so quietly Bang wholly uncon- 
sciouf of any purpose to bnng about tbc catastrophe, 
It had not st first struck him that his own position 
was in any manner affected by the violent death, under 
such arcumstances, of the unfortunate man But now 
It suddenly occurred to him, that there had been a 
tram of incidents all calculated to make him the ob- 

I ETU tflU y t sQp oT tbe pcs | MUdktoe bda| bffttfcd. 
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ject of suspicion , and he felt that he could not, under 
the English administration of law, be suffered to go at 
large without rendering a strict account of himself and 
his relations with the deceased He might, indeed, fly, 
he might still remain in the vicinity, and possibly es- 
cape notice But was not the risk too great >’ Was 
It just even to be aware of this event, and not relate 
fully the manner of it, lest a suspicion of blood-guilt- 
iness should rest upon some innocent head? But 
while he was thus cogitating, he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching along the wood path , and half impulsively, 
half on purpose, he stept aside into the shrubbery, but> 
still where he could see the dead body, and what 
passed near it 

The footsteps came on, and at the turning of the 
path, just where Middleton had met Eldrcdge, the new- 
comer appeared in sight It was Hoper, in his usual 
dress of velveteen, looking now seedy, poverty-stricken, 
and altogetherin ill case, trudging moodily along, with 
his hat pulled over his brows, so that he did not see 
the ghastly object before him till his foot absolutely 
trod upon the dead man’s hand Being thus made 
aware of the proximity of the corpse, he started back 
a little, yet evincing such small emotion as did credit 
to his English reserve , then uttering a low exclama- 
tion, — cautiously low, indeed, — he stood looking at 
the corpse a moment or two, apparently in deep medi- 
tation He then drew near, bent down, and without 
evincing any horror at the touch of death in this horrid 
shape, he opened the dead man’s vest, inspected the 
wound, satisfied himself that life was extinct, and then 
nodded his head and smiled gravely He next pro- 
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cccded to examine senattm tbc dead man s pockett, 
turning each of them Intidc out and taking the con- 
tents, where they appeared adapted to hii needs for 
instance, a silken purse, through the interstice* of 
which »ome gold wa* visible a watch which how- 
ever had been injured by the explosion, and had stopt 
just at the moment — twenty-one mmutes past five 
— when the catastrophe took place Hoper ascer- 
tained, by putting the watch to his ear, that this was 
tht casci then pocketing rt, be continued his researches 
He hkewise secured a notebook, on examining which 
he found several bank notes, and some other papers 
And having done this, the thief stood considering what 
to do next nothing better occumng to him, be thrust 
the pockets back, gave the corpse as nearly as be could 
the some appearance that k had worn before he found 
It, and hastened away, leating the horror there on 
the wood path. 

He had been gone only a fcwminutes when another 
step, a hght woman s step, [was heard] coming along 
the pathway, and Alice appeared, havmg on her usual 
white mantle, straying along with that fearlessness 
which charactenxed her so strangely, and made her 
seem like one of tbe denizens of nature She was 
singing in a low tone some one of those airs which 
have become so popular in England, as negro melodies) 
when suddenly, looking before her, she saw the blood 
stained body on the grass, the face looking ghastl) up- 
ward Ahcc pressed her band upon her heart; it was 
not her habit to scream not the habit of that strong, 
wild, self-dependent nature; and the exclamation which 
broke from her wa* not for help but the voice of her 
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heart crying out to herself For an instant she hesi- 
tated, as [if] not knowing what to do , then approached, 
and with her white, maiden hand felt the brow of the 
dead man, tremblingly, but yet firm, and satisfied her- 
self that life had wholly departed She pressed her 
hand, that had just touched the dead man’s, on her 
forehead, and gave a moment to thought 

What her decision might have been, we cannot say, 
for while she stood m this attitude, Middleton stept 
from his seclusion, and at the noise of his approac’h 
she turned suddenly round, looking more frightened 
and agitated than at the moment when she had first 
seen the dead body She faced Middleton, however, 
and looked him quietly in the eye “ You see this I ” 
said she, gazing fixedly at him “ It is not at this 
moment that you first discover it ” 

“ No,” said Middleton frankly “ It is not I was 
present at the catastrophe In one sense, indeed, I 
was the cause of it , but, Alice, I need not tell you 
that I am no murderer ” 

“A murderer? — no,” said Alice, still looking at 
him with the same fixed gaze. “ But you and this 
man were at deadly variance. He would have rejoiced 
at any chance that would have laid you cold and bloody 
on the earth, as he is now , nay, he would most eagerly 
have seized on any fair-looking pretext that would have 
given him a chance to stretch you there The world 
will scarcely believe, when it knows all about your re- 
lations with him, that his blood is not on your hand 
Indeed,” said she, with a strange smile, “ I see some 
of It there now f ” 

And, in very truth, so there was , a broad blood- 
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ttain that had dned on Middleton t hand He shud- 
dered at it, but eiiaycd vain!) to rub it ofF 

“ You see, taid ihe ** It was foreordained that 
you should shed this man s blood ; foreordained that, 
by digging into that old pit of pestilence, you should 
set the contagion loose again You should have left 
It buned forever But now what do you mean to do? 

“To proclaim this catastrophe, replied Middleton 
“ It IS the only honest and manly way What else 
dm I do? ” 

“*^00 can and ought to leave him on the wood 
path, where he has fallen, said Alice, “ and go your- 
self to take advantage of the state of things which 
Providence has brought about Enter the old house, 
the hereditary bouse, where — now, at least — you 
alone have a ngbt to tread. Now is the hour All Is 
withm your grasp Let the wrong of three hundred 
yean be righted, and cotne back thus to )our own, to 
these hereditary hclds, this quiet, long>desccndcd home; 
to title, to honor 

Yet as the wild maiden spoke thus, there was a sort 
of mockery m her eyes on her brow j gleaming 
through all her face, as if she scorned what she thus 
pressed upon him, the spoils of the dead man who lay 
at their feet. Middleton, with bis susccptibUity, could 
not [hut] be sensible of a wild and strange charm, as 
well as horror, in the situation ) it seemed such a won 
der that here, in formal, orderly, well-govemcd Eng 
land so wild a scene as this should have occurred} 
that they too [two ?] should stand here, deading on 
the descent of an estate, and the inheritance of a title, 
bolding a court of their own 
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“ Come, then,” said he, at length “ Let us leave 
this poor fallen antagonist in his blood, and go whither 
you will lead me I will judge for myself. At all 
events, I will not leave my hereditary home wMthout 
knowing what my power is ” 

“ Come,” responded Alice , and she turned back , 
but then returned and threw a handkerchief over the 
dead man’s face, which while they spoke had assumed 
that quiet, ecstatic expression of joy which often is 
observed to overspread the faces of those who die of 
gunshot wounds, however fierce the passion in which 
the spirits took their flight With this strange, grand, 
awful joy did the dead man ga'ae upward into the verj' 
eyes and hearts, as it were, of the two that now bent 
over him They looked at one another 

“Whence comes this expression ? ” said Middleton 
thoughtfully “Alice, methinks he is reconciled to 
us now , and that we arc members of one reconciled 
family, all of whom arc in heaven but me ” 

Tuesday^ May /}.tb — “How strange is this whole 
situation between you and me,” said Middleton, as they 
went up the winding pathway that led towards the 
house “ Shall I ever understand it Do you mean 
ever to explain it to me ? That I should find you 
here with that old man,^ so mysterious, apparently 

1 The allusion here is apparently to the old man who proclaims himself 
Ahee’s father, in the portion dated April 14th He figures hereafter as the 
old Hospitaller, Hammond The reader must not take this present passage 
as referrmg to the death of Eldredge, which has just taken place in the pre- 
ceding section The author is now beginning to elaborate the relation of 
Middleton and Alice As will be seen, farther on, the death of Eldredge 
IS Ignored and abandoned , Eldredge is revived, and the story proceeds in an- 
other way — GPL 
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fo poor, yet w powerful 1 What [U] his relation to 
you?” 

“ A close one, rephed Alice sadly “ He was my 
father [ 

“ Your father ! ” repeated Middleton, starting back, 
“It docs but heighten the wonder I Your father I And 
yet, by all the tokens that birth and breedmg, and habits 
of thought and nature character can show, yon are my 
countrywoman That wild, free spmt was never bora 
m the breast of an Englishwoman { that slight frame, 
that slender beauty, that frail envelopment of a quick, 
piercing, yet stubborn and patient spirit, — arc those 
the properties of an English maiden ? 

“ Perhaps not," repbed Ahce quietly “lam your 
countrywoman My fatberwas an American, and one 
of whom you have heard — and no good, alas ] — for 
many a year 

“ And who then was be ? ” asked Middleton 

“ I know not whether you will hate me for telling 
you,” rephed Alice, looking him sadly though firmly 
in the face. “ There was a man — long yean since, 
m your childhood— ^ whose plotting brain proved the 
nun of himself and many another^ a man whose great 
designs made him a sort of potentate, whose schemes 
became of national importance, and produced results 
even upon the history of the country m which be 
acted That man was my fuher a man who sought 
to do great things, and, hke many who have had sim- 
ilar aims, disregarded many small nghti, strode over 
them, on his way to effect a gigantic purpose. Among 
other men, your father was trampled underfoot, ruined, 
done to death, even, by the effects of his ambition 
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“Howls It possible ' ” exclaimed Middleton. “Was 
It Wentworth ? ” 

“ Even so,” said Alice, still with the same sad calm- 
ness and not withdrawing her steady eyes from his 
face “ After his ruin , after the catastrophe that over- 
whelmed him and hundreds more, he took to flight , 
guilty, perhaps, but guilty as a fallen conqueror is , 
guilty to such an extent that he ceased to be a cheat, 
as a conqueror ceases to be a murderer He came to 
England My father had an original nobility of nature , 
and his life had not been such as to debase it, but 
rather such as to cherish and heighten that self-esteem 
which at least keeps the possessor of it from many 
meaner vices He took nothing with him , nothing 
beyond the bare means of flight, with the world before 
him, although thousands of gold would not have been 
missed out of the scattered fragments of ruin that lay 
around him He found his way hither, led, as you 
were, by a desire to reconnect hiVnself with the place 
whence his family had onginated , for he, too, was of 
a race which had something to do with the ancient 
story which has now been brought to a close Arnved 
here, there were circumstances that chanced to make 
his talents and habits of busmess available to this Mr. 
Eldredge,a man ignorant and indolent, unknowing how 
to make the best of the property that was in his hands. 
By degrees, he took the estate into his management, 
acquiring necessanly a preponderating influence over 
such a man ” 

“ And you,” said Middleton. “ Have you been all 
along in England ? For you must have been little more 
than an infant at the time ” 
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“A mere infant, wid Alice, ‘‘and I remained m 
OUT own country under the care of a relative who left 
me much to my own keeping } much to the influences 
of that wild culture which the freedom of our country 
gives to Its youth It is only two yean that I have 
been m England 

“ This, then, said Middleton thoughtfully, “ ac- 
counts for much that has seemed so strange in the 
events through which we have passed for the know- 
ledge of my identity and my half-defined purpose which 
has always glided before me, and thr own so many 
strange shapes of difficnlty m my path But whence, 
— whence came that malevolence which your father’s 
conduct has so unmistakably shown ? I bad done him 
no u^jniy, though I had suffered much 

“ I have often thought, repbed Alice, “ that my 
father, though retaining a preternsturaJ strength and 
acuteness of intellect, was really not altogether sane. 
And, besides, be had made it hu business to keep this 
estate, and all the compbeated advantages of the repre- 
sentation of this old family secure to the person who 
was deemed to have mbented them A succession of 
ages and generations might be supposed to have blotted 
out your chums from existence for it is not just iHif 
there should be no term of time which can make 
security for lick of fact and a few formihtics At all 
events, he had tatiificd himself thm his duty was to 
act as he has done. 

“ Be It so ! I do not seek to throw blame on 
said Middleton “ Besides, Alice, he was your father I ” 

“Yes, Slid she, sadly imiling) “let him piave] 
whst protection that thought may give him, even 
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though I lose what he may gam. And now here we 
are at the house. At last, come in • It is your own , 
there is none that can longer forbid you • ” 

They entered the door of the old mansion, now a 
farmhouse, and there were its old hall, its old chambers, 
all before them. They ascended the staircase, and 
stood on the landing place above , while Middleton 
had again that feeling that had so often made him 
dizzy, — that sense of being in one dream and recog- 
nizing the scenery and events of a former dream. So 
overpowenng was this feeling, that he laid his hand 
on the slender arm of Alice, to steady himself, and 
she comprehended the emotion that agitated him, and 
looked into his eyes with a tender sympathy, which 
she had never before permitted to be visible, — per- 
haps never before felt. He steadied himself and fol- 
lowed her till they had entered an ancient chamber, but 
one that was finished with all the comfortable luxury 
customary to be seen in English homes 

“ Whither have you led me now ? ” inquired Mid- 
dleton 

“ Look round,” said Alice “ Is there nothing here 
that you ought to recognize ? — nothing that you kept 
the memory of, long ago ? ” 

He looked round the room again and again, and at 
last, in a somewhat shadowy corner, he espied an old 
cabinet made of ebony and inlaid with pearl , one of 
those tall, stately, and elaborate pieces of furniture that 
are rather articles of architecture than upholstery , and 
on which a higher skill, feeling, and genius than now 
is ever employed on such things, was expended Alice 
drew near the stately cabinet and threw wide the doors, 
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which, like the portals of a palace, stood between two 
pillars rt all seemed to be unlocked, shouing uiihin 
some beautiful old pictures in the panel of the doors, 
and a mirror, that opened a long succession of mimic 
halls, reflection upon reflection, extending to an irv- 
terminablc nowhere. 

“ And what is this ? said Middleton, — “a cabi- 
net ? Why do you draw m) attention so strongly to 

It ? 

“ Look at rt well,” said she. “ Do )ou recognrxc 
nothing there? Ha\c )ou forgotten jour description ? 
The sutely palace with its architecture, each pillar 
with Its architecture, those pilasters, that fncxci you 
ought to know them all Somewhat less than jou 
Imagined in site, perhaps i a fsiry rtalitj inches for 
yards that is the only diflercnce. And jou have the 
key ? 

And there then was that palace, to which tradition, 
so false at once and true had given such magnitude and 
magnificence in the traditions of the Middleton family, 
around their shifting fireside m America. Looming 
afar through the mists of tune, the little fact had be- 
come a gigantic vision '^cs, here it was in mmia 
ture, all that he had dreamed of t a place of four feet 
high! 

“You have the key of this palace, said Alice j “it 
has waited — that is, its secret and precious chamber 
has, for you to opn It, these three hundred ) can Do 
you know how to find that secret chamber? 

Middleton, still in that dreamj mood, threw opntn 
inner door of the cabinet, and appljlng the old fashioned 
key at his watch chain to a hole in the mimic pavement 
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within, pressed one of the mosaics, and immediately the 
whole floor of the apartment sank, and revealed a re- 
ceptacle within Alice had come forward eagerly, and 
they both looked into the hiding place, expecting what 
should be there. It was empty * They looked into 
each other’s faces with blank astonishment Every- 
thing had been so strangely true, and so strangely false, 
up to this moment, that they could not comprehend 
this failure at the last moment It was the strangest, 
saddest jest f It brought Middleton up with such a sud- 
den revulsion that he grew dizzy, and the room swam 
round him and the cabinet dazzled before his eyes It 
had been magnified to a palace , it had dwindled down 
to Lilliputian size , and yet, up till now, it had seemed 
to contain m its dimmutiveness all the riches which he 
had attributed to its rtiagmtude. This last moment had 
utterly subverted it , the whole great structure seemed 
to vanish 

“ See , here are the dust and ashes of it,” observed 
Alice, taking something that was indeed only a pinch 
of dust out of the secret compartment “ There is 
nothing else ” 


II 


Jl^ay Wednesday — The father of these two 
sons, an aged man at the time, took much to heart 
their enmity , and after the catastrophe, he never held 
up his head again He was not told that his son had 
perished, though such was the belief of the family , but 
imbibed the opinion that he had left his home and na- 
tive land to become a wanderer on the face of the earthy 
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and that »omc umc or other he might return In thii 
tde? he spent the rematnder of his da) s ; in this idea he 
died It may be that the influence of this idea might 
be traced in the way in which he spent some of the 
latter yean of his life, and a portion of the wealth 
which had become of little value in hts eyes, since It 
had caused dissension and bloodshed between the sons 
of one bouscholcL It was a common mode of chanty 
in those days — a common thing for nch men to do — 
to found on almshouse or a hospital, and endow it, for 
the support of a certain number of old and destitute 
men or women, generally such as had some claim of 
blood upon the founder, or at least were natires of the 
piansh, the distna, the county, where he dwelt. The 
Eldredge Hospital was founded for the benefit of twelve 
old men, who should hare been wanderers upon the 
face of the earth { men they should be, of some edu- 
cation, but defeated and hopeless, cast off by the world 
for misfortune, but not for crime. And this chanty 
had subsisted, on terms I'aiynng Inilc or nothing from 
the onginal ones, from that day to thiii and, at this 
very time, twelve old men were not wanting, of ran- 
ous countnes, of vanous fortunes, but all ending finall) 
in mm, who had centred here, to live on the poor pit 
tance that had been assigned to them, three hundred 
years ago \Vhat a senes of chronicles it would have 
been if each of the beneficianes of this chanty, since 
hs foundation, bad left a record of the events which 
finally led him hither Middleton often, as he talked 
with these old men, re gr e t ted that he himself had no 
turn for authorship, to nch a volume might he have 
compiled from the cxpcncncc, sometimes sunny and 
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triumphant, though always ending in shadow, which 
he gathered here They were glad to talk to him, and 
would have been glad and grateful for any auditor, as 
they sat on one or another of the stone benches, in the 
sunshine of the garden , or at evening, around the great 
fireside, or within the chimney corner, with their pipes 
and ale 

There was one old man who attracted much of his 
attention, by the venerablencss of his aspect , by some- 
thing dignified, almost haughty and commanding, in 
his air Whatever might have been the intentions and 
expectations of the founder, it certainly had happened 
in these latter days that there was a difficulty in find- 
ing persons of education, of good manners, of evident 
respectability, to put into the places made vacant by 
deaths of members , whether that the paths of life arc 
surer now than they used to be, and that men so ar- 
range their lives as not to be left, in any event, quite 
without resources as they draw near its close, at any 
rate, there was a little tincture of the vagabond run- 
ning through these twelve quasi gentlemen, — through 
several of them, at least But this old man could not 
well be mistaken , in his manners, in his tones, in all 
his natural language and deportment, there was evi- 
dence that he had been more than respectable , and, 
viewing him, Middleton could not help wondering what 
statesman had suddenly vanished out of public life and 
taken refuge here, for his head was of the statesman 
class, and his demeanor that of one who had exercised 
influence over large numbers of men He sometimes 
endeavored to set on foot a familiar relation with this 
old man, but there was even a sternness in the manner 
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in which he repelled thc*c idrancet, that gate little 
encouragement for their renewal Nor did it »eem 
that hii companions of the Hospita! were more in hii 
confidence than Middleton himself They regarded 
him wnh a kind of awe^ a thyncst, and in most cases 
with a certain dislike, which denoted an imperfect un 
derstanding of him To say the truth, there was not 
generally much lore lost between any of the members 
of this family i they had met with too much disap- 
pointment in the world to take kindly, now, to one 
another or to anything or anybod) I rather suspect 
that they really bad more pleasure in burying one an 
other, when the time came, than in any other office of 
mutual kindneu and brotherly lore which tt was their 
part to do s not out of hardness of bean, but merely 
from soured temper, and because, when people hare 
met disappointment and have settled donn into final 
unhappineis, with no more gush and spring of good 
spirits, there is nothing any more to create amiability 
out of 

So the old people were unamtablc and cross to one 
another and unamublc and cross to old Hammond 
yet always with a cerriin respect j andthercsultseemed 
to be such as treated the old roan well enough And 
thus he moved about among them, a mystery j the his- 
tones of the others, in the general outline, were well 
enough known, and perhaps not very uncommon j 
this old man s history was known to none, except of 
course, to the trustees of the chanty, and to the Mas- 
ter of the Hospital, to whom it had necessanly been 
revealed, before the beneficiary could be admitted as 
an inmate. It was judged, by the deportment of the 
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Master, that the old man had once held some emi- 
nent position in society , for, though bound to treat 
them all as gentlemen, he was thought to show an 
especial and solemn courtesy to Hammond 

Yet by the attraction which two strong and culti- 
vated minds inevitably have for one another, there did 
spring up an acquaintanceship, an intercourse, be- 
tween Middleton and this old man, which was fol- 
lowed up in many a conversation uhich they held to- 
gether on all subjects that were supplied by the news 
of the day, or the history of the past Middleton 
used to make the newspaper the opening for much dis- 
cussion , and It seemed to him that the talk of his 
companion had much of the character of that of a re- 
tired statesman, on matters which, perhaps, he would 
look at all the more wisely, because it was impossible 
he could ever more have a personal agency in them 
Their discussions sometimes turned upon the affairs of 
his own countr)'^, and its relations with the rest of the 
world, especially with England, and Middleton could 
not help being struck with the accuracy of the old 
man’s knowledge respecting that countr)', w'hich so 
few Englishmen know' anything about , his shrewd 
appreciation of the American character, — shrewd and 
caustic, yet not without a good degree of justice, the 
sagacity of his remarks on the past, and prophecies of 
what was likely to happen, — prophecies w'hich, in one 
instance, were singularly verified, in regard to a com- 
plexity which was then arresting the attention of both 
countries 

“ You must have been in the United States,” said 
he, one day 
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“ Certainly j my remarks imply personal know- 
ledge, was the reply “ But it w'ls before the da)s 
of steam 

“ And not, I should imagine, for a bnef \ isit, said 
Middleton “ I only with the administration of this 
government had the benefit to-day of your knowledge 
of ray countrymen It might he better for both of 
these kmdred nations. 

“Not a whrt,” said the old man “England will 
never understand America t for England neter docs 
understand a foreign country; and whatever you may 
say about kindred, America is as much a foreign coun- 
try as France itself These two hundred years of a 
dificrent climate and arcumstanccs — of life on a 
broad continent instead of in an itbnd to say nothing 
of the endless mtenmature of nationalities m every 
part of the United Sutes, except Netv England — 
have created a new and deadcdly onginal type of 
national character It is as well for both parties that 
they should not aim at any very intimate connection 
It will never do 

“ I should be sorry to think so, said Middleton 
“ they are at all events two noble breeds of men, and 
ought to appreaate one another And America has 
the breadth of idea to do this for England, whether 
reciprocated or not ” 

Thursday^ May 6tb — Thus Middleton was pstab- 
Iished in a singular way among these old men in one 
of the surroundings most unlike anythmg in his own 
country So old it was that it seemed to him the 
freshest and newest thmg that he had ever met with 
The residence was made infinitely the more Interest- 
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mg to him by the sense that he was near the place — 
as all the indications warned him — which he sought, 
whither his dreams had tended from his childhood, 
that he could wander each day round the park within 
which were the old gables of what he believed wks his 
hereditary home. He had never known anything like 
the dreamy enjoyment of these days, so quiet, such a 
contrast to the turbulent life from which he had es- 
caped across the sea And here he set himself, still 
with that sense of shadowiness in what he saw and 
in what he did, in making all the researches possible 
to him, about the neighborhood, visiting every little 
church that raised its square battlemented Norman 
tower of gray stone, for several miles round about , 
making himself acquainted with each little village and 
hamlet that surrounded these churches, clustering about 
the graves of those who had dwelt in the same cot-^ 
tages aforetime He visited all the towns within a’ 
dozen miles , and probably there were few of the in- 
habitants who had so good an acquaintance with the 
neighborhood as this native American attained within 
a few weeks after his coming thither 

In course of these excursions he had several times 
met with a young woman, — a young lady, one might 
term her, but m fact he was m some doubt what rank 
she might hold, in England, — who happened to be 
wandering about the country with a singular freedom 
She was always alone, always on foot , he would see 
her sketching some picturesque old church, some ivied 
rum, some fine drooping elm She was a slight figure, 
much more so than Englishwomen generally are , and, 
though healthy of aspect, had not the ruddy complex- 
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loo, which he was irreverently inclined to call the 
ccartc tint, that 15 believed the great charm of Englith 
beauty There waa t freedom in her ftep and whole 
little womanhood, an clastiaty, an urtgulanty, *0 to 
speak, that made her memorable from first sight ( and 
when he had encountered her three or four time*, he 
felt in a certain way acquainted with her She wi* 
very tiraply dretted, and quite a* umple m her deport 
mentj there had been one or two occaiions, when they 
had both tmiled at the tame thing ; soon afterwards a 
little conversation had taken place between them } and 
thus, without any mtroduction, and m a way that some- 
what puzzled Middleton himself, they had become ac- 
quainted. It wa* so unusual that a young English girl 
should be wandering about tbe country entirely alone 
— so much less usual that she should speak to a stran- 
ger — that Middleton scarcely knew how to account 
Vof it, but meanwhile accepted the fact readily and will- 
ingly, for in truth he found this mystenous personage 
a very likely and entertaining companion There was 
a strange quahty of boldness in her remarks, almost of 
brusquenets, that he might have expected to find in a 
young countrywoman of hi* own, if bred up among 
the strong-minded, but was astonished to find in a 
young Englishwoman Somehow or other she made 
him think more of home than any other person or 
thmg he met with and be could not but feel that she 
was m strange contrast with everything about her She 
was no beauty) very piquant) very pleasing { in some 
points of view and at some moments pretty) always 
good humored, but somewhat too self ponctsed for 
Middleton s taste. It struck him that she bid talked 
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with him as if she had some knowledge of him and of 
the purposes with which he was there , not that this 
was expressed, but only implied by the fact that, on 
looking back to what had passed, he found many 
strange coincidences in what she had said with what 
he was thinking about 

He perplexed himself much with thinking whence 
this young woman had come, where she belonged, and 
what might be her history , when, the next day, he 
again saw her, not this time rambling on foot, but seated 
m an open barouche with a young lady. Middleton 
lifted his hat to her, and she nodded and smiled to him , 
and It appeared to Middleton that a conversation ensued 
about him with the young lady, her companion Now, 
what still more interested him was the fact that, on the 
panel of the barouche were the arms of the family now 
in possession of the estate of Smithcll’s , so that the 
young lady, his new acquaintance, or the young lady, 
her seeming friend, one or the other, was the sister of 
the present owner of that estate He was inclined to 
think that his acquaintance could not be the Miss 
Eldredge, of whose beauty he had heard many tales 
among the people of the neighborhood The other 
young lady, a tall, reserved, fair-haired maiden, an- 
swered the description considerably better He con- 
cluded, therefore, that his acquaintance must be a 
visitor, perhaps a dependent and companion, though 
the freedom of her thought, action, and way of life 
seemed hardly consistent with this idea However, this 
slight incident served to give him a sort of connection 
with the family, and he could but hope that some fur- 
ther chance would introduce him within what he fondly 
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caPcd hii hcrcditiry walls He had come (o think of 
this as a dreamland j and n seemed even more a dream- 
land now than before it rendered itself into actual sub- 
stancC) an old house of none and timber standing 
within Its park, shaded about with its ancestral tnret. 

But thus, at all events, he was gening himself a 
little wrought into the netuork of human life around 
him, secluded as hts position had at first seemed to be, 
in the farmhouse where he had taken up his lodgings. 
For, there was the Hospital and its old inhabitants, m 
whose monotonous cxutcncc he soon came to pass for 
something with his liveliness of mind, hii eaepenence, 
his good sense, his patience as a lmener,his compara 
tuc youth even — hii power of adapting himself to 
these stiff and crusty characters, a power learned among 
other things in hit political life, where he had acquired 
something of the faculty (good or bad as might be) of 
making himself all things to all men But though he 
amused himself with them all, there was in truth but 
one man among them m whom be really felt much 
interest} and that one, we need hardl) say,u*at Ham- 
mond It was not often that he found the old gentle- 
man In a conversable mood* always courteous, indeed, 
but generally cool and reserved} often engaged in hts 
one room, to which Middleton had never yet been 
admitted, though he had more than once sent in his 
name, when Hammond was not apparent upon the 
bench which, by common coment of the Hospital, 
was appropriated to him 

One day, however,notwjibstanding that the old gen- 
tleman was confined to his room by indisposition, he 
ventured to inquire at the door, and, considerably to 
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his sui prise, was admitted. He found Hammond in 
his easy-chair, at a table, with writing materials before 
him and as Adiddleton entered, the old gentleman 
looked at him with a stern, fixed regard, which, how- 
ever, did not seem to imply any particular displeasure 
towards this visitor, but rather a severe w'ay of regard- 
ing mankind in general Adiddleton looked curiously 
around the small apartment, to see what modification 
the character of the man had had upon the customary 
furniture of the Hospital, and hou' much of individu- 
ality he had given to that general tj pe 'Ehere was a 
shelf of books, and a row' of them on the mantelpiece, 
works of political economy, they appeared to be, statis- 
tics and things of that sort, very dry reading, with 
which, how'cvcr, Adiddlcton’s experience as a politician 
had made him acquainted Besides these there w'erca 
few' w'orks on local antiquities, a county histor}' bor- 
row'cd from the Master’s librarj', in w’hich Hammond 
appeared to have been lately reading 

“They arc delightful reading,” obsened Adiddlcton, 
“ these old county histones, with their great folio vol- 
umes and their minute account of the affairs of fami- 
lies and the genealogies, and descents of estates, bc- 
stow'ing as much blessed space on a few hundred acres 
as other historians give to a principality I fear that 
m my own country w'c shall never have anything of 
this kind Our space is so vast that w'e shall never 
come to know and love it, inch by inch, as the Eng- 
lish antiquarians do the tracts of country' with w'hich 
they deal , and besides, our land is ahvays likely to 
lack the interest that belongs to English estates , for 
where land changes its ownership every few years, it 
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docs not become rmbucd wrth the pcrsonihties of the 
people who hve on it. It u but so much gnus so 
much dirt, where a succession of people have dwelt too 
little to make it really thar own But I have found 
a plcaiiue thnf I had no conception of before, m read- 
ing some of the English local histones 

« It u not a usual course of reading for a transi- 
tory visitor, said Hammond “What could induce 
you to undertake it ? ” 

“Simply the wish so common and natural with 
Amencans, said Middleton, — “ the wish to iind out 
something about my kindred, — the local ongm of ray 
own family ” 

“You do not show your wisdom in this, said hu 
visitor “ Amenca had better recognize the fact that 
it has nothing to do with England, and look upon it- 
self as other nations and people do, as existing on its 
own book. I never heard of any people looking back 
to the country of thar remote ongm in the way the 
Anglo-Amencans do For instance, England is made 
up of many ahen races, German, Danub, Norman, 
and what not it has received large accessions of pop- 
ulation at a later date than the settlement of the 
Umted States Yet these famihes melt mto the great 
homogeneous mass of Englishmen, and look back no 
more to any other country There arc m this vicin- 
ity many descendants of the French Huguenots j but 
they care no more for France than for Tlmbuctoo, 
reckomng thcmsclvei only Englishmen, as if they 
were descendants of the abonginal Bntons. Let it be 
so with you 

“ So It might be, replied Middleton, “ only that 
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our relations with England remain far more numerous 
than our disconnections, through the bonds of history, 
of literature, of all that makes up the memories, and 
much that makes up the present interests of a people. 
And therefore I must still continue to pore over these 
old folios, and hunt around these precincts, spending 
thus the little idle time I am likely to have m a busy 
life Possibly finding little to my purpose , but that 
IS quite a secondary consideration ” 

“ If you choose to tell me precisely what your aims 
are,” said Hammond, “it is possible I might give you 
some little assistance ” 

May yth^ Friday — Middleton was in fact more 
than half ashamed of the dreams which he had cher- 
ished before coming to England, and which since, at 
times, had been very potent with him, assuming as 
strong a tinge of reality as those [scenes ?] into which 
he had strayed He could not prevail with himself to 
disclose fully to this severe, and, as he thought, cyn- 
ical old man how strong within him was the senti- 
ment that impelled him to connect himself with the 
old life of England, to join on the broken thread of 
ancestry and descent, and feel every link well estab- 
lished But It seemed to him that he ought not to 
lose this fair opportunity of gaming some light on the 
abstruse field of his researches , and he therefore ex- 
plained to Hammond that he had reason, from old 
family traditions, to believe that he brought with him 
a fragment of a history that, if followed out, might 
lead to cunous results He told him, m a tone half 
serious, what he had heard respecting the quarrel of 
the two brothers, and the Bloody Footstep, the im- 
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press of which w2s said to remain, as a lasting memo- 
nal of the tragic termination of that enmity At this 
point, Hammond interrupted him He had indeed, at 
various points of the narratitc, nodded and smiled 
mystenousi), as if looking mto his mind and seeing 
something there analogous to what he was listenmg 
to He non spoke. 

“This IS cunous, said he “Didjou know that 
there is a manor house in this neighborhood, the fam 
ily of which pndes itself on having such a blood 
stained threshold as you have now described ? 

“ No, indeed ! exclaimed Middleton, greatly inter 
ested “Where?” 

“ It IS the old manor house of Smithcll i,” replied 
Hammond, “one of those old wood and timber [plas- 
ter?] mansions, which are among the most ancient 
speameni of domestic archrtecturc in England TTie 
house has now passed into the female line, and by 
mam^ has been for two or three gencraiions in pos- 
session of another family But the blood of the old 
inhcntors ii still m the family The bouse itself, or 
portions of it, are thought to date back quite as for as 
the Conquest ” 

“Smithcll s? said Middleton “Why, I have 
seen that old house from a distance, and have felt no 
little interest in its antique aspect And it has a Bloody 
Footstep I Would It be possible for a stranger to get 
an opportunity to inspect it ? 

“Unquestionably, said Hammond — “nothing 
easier It is but a moderate distance from here, and 
if }ou can moderate your young footsteps, and jour 
American quick walk, to an old man i pace, I would 
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go there with you some day In this languor and 
ennui of my life, I spend some time m local antiqua- 
rianism, and perhaps I might assist you in tracing out 
how far these traditions of yours may have any con- 
nection with reality It would be curious, would it 
not, if you had come, after two hundred years, to piece 
out a story which may have been as much a mystery 
in England as there in America ? ” 

An engagement was made for a walk to Smithell’s 
the ensuing day , and meanwhile Middleton entered 
more fully into what he had received from family tra- 
ditions and what he had thought out for himself on the 
matter in question 

“ Are you aware,” asked Hammond, “ that there 
was formerly a title in this family, now in abeyance, 
and which the heirs have at various times claimed, and 
are at this moment claiming ? Do you know, too, — 
but you can scarcely know it, — that it has been sur- 
mised by some that there is an insecurity in the title 
to the estate, and has always been , so that the pos- 
sessors have lived in some apprehension, from time 
immemorial, that another heir would appear and take 
from them the fair inheritance ^ It is a singular co- 
incidence.” 

“ Very strange ’ ” exclaimed Middleton “No, I 
was not aware of it, and, to say the truth, I should 
not altogether like to come forward in the light of a 
claimant But this is a dream, surely ' ” 

“I assure you, sir,” continued the old man, “that you 
come here m a very critical moment , and singularly 
enough there is a perplexity, a difficulty, that has en- 
dured for as long a time as when your ancestors emi- 
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grated, is itiU rampant within the bowels, as I 
may say, of the family Of course, rt is too like a 
romance that you ihould be able to establish any such 
riaim ts would havc a valid mfluence on this matter; 
but suU, being here on the spot, it may be worth 
while, if merely as a matter of amusement, to make 
some researches mto this matter 

“Surely I will,” said Middleton, with a smile, which 
concealed more earnestness than he liked to show 
“ as to the title, a Repubbean cannot be supposed to 
thmk twice about such a bagatelle The estate 1 — 
that migbt be a more senoua consideration 

T^ey continued to talk on the subject and Mid 
dleton learned that the pnaent possessor of the estates 
was a gentleman nowise disdngmsbed from hundreds 
of other English gentlemen a country squire modi 
lied in accordance with the type of to-day, a frank, 
free, fnendly sort of a person enough, who bad trav- 
elled on the Contment who employed himself much 
m field sports, who was uoaiamed, and had a sister 
who was reckoned among the beauties of the county 
While the conversation was thus gomg on to Mid- 
dleton s astonishment there came a kno^ at the door 
of the room, and, without waiting for a response, it 
was opened, and there appeared at it the same young 
woman whom he had already met She came m with 
perfect freedom and familianty, and was recaved 
quietly by tbc old gentleman j who, however, by hu 
manner towards Middleton, mdicated thit he was now 
to take his leave. He did so, after t itling the hour 
at which the excursion of the next day was to take 
place. This arranged, he departed, with much to 
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think of, and a light glimmering through the confused 
labyrinth of thoughts which had been unilluminatcd 
hitherto. 

To sa) the truth, he questioned within himself 
whether it were not better to get as quickly as he 
could out of the vicinity, and, at any rate, not to put 
anything of earnest in what had hitherto been nothing 
more than a romance to him There was something 
very dark and sinister in the events of famil\ histor}', 
which now assumed a reality that the) had never be- 
fore w'orn , so much tragedy, so much hatred, had been 
thrown into that deep pit, and buried under the accu- 
mulated debris, the fallen leaves, the rust and dust of 
more than tw'o centuries, that it seemed not w'orth w hilc 
to dig It up, for perhaps the deadl) influences, which 
It had taken so much time to hide, might still be lurk- 
ing there, and become potent if he now unco\ercd 
them There was something that startled him, m the 
strange, wild light, which gleamed from the old man’s 
eyes, as he threw out the suggestions w Inch had opened 
this prospect to him What right had he — an Amer- 
ican, Republican, disconnected wuth this countr)' so 
long, alien from its habits of thought and life, reveren- 
cing none of the things wTich Englishmen reverenced 
— what right had he to come with these musty claims 
from the dim past, to disturb them m the life that be- 
longed to them ? There was a higher and a deeper 
law than any connected with ancestral claims which 
he could assert , and he had an idea that the law bade 
him keep to the country which his ancestor had chosen 
and to Its institutions, and not meddle nor make with 
England. The roots of his family tree could not 
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reach under the ocean j be wa* at mott but a seedling 
from the parent tree While thus meditating he found 
that his footsteps had brought him unawares t\nthin 
sight of the old manor house of Smithell s; and that 
be was wandering m a path which, if he followed it 
further, would bring him to an entrance in one of the 
wings of the mansion With a sort of shame upon 
him, he went forward, and, leaning against a tree, 
looked at what he considered the home of bis ances- 
tors« 

Mej gtb^ Sunday — At the time appointexl, the two 
companions set out on their httle expedition, the old 
man in his Hospital uniform, the long black mantle, 
with the bear and ragged staff engraved in silver on 
the breast, and Middleton in the plain costume which 
he had adopted in these wanderings about the coun 
try On thetr waj' Hammond was not very com 
municative, occasionally dropping some shrewd re- 
mark with a good deal of aadit) in it j now and then, 
too, favonng hii companion with some reminiscence 
of local antiquity j but oftenest silent Thus they 
went on, and entered the park of Pemberton Manor 
by a bypath, over a stile and one of those footways, 
which arc always so well worth threading out m Eng- 
land, leading the pedestrian mto picturesque and char- 
acteristic scenes, when the highroad would show him 
nothing except what was commonplace and uninter- 
esting Now the gables of the old manor house ap- 
peared before them, rising snudst the hcrediury woods, 
which doubtless dated from a time beyond the days 
which Middleton fondly recalled, when his ancestors 
had walked beneath thdr shade. On each side of 
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them were thickets and copses of fern, amidst which 
they saw the hares peeping out to gaze upon them, 
occasionally running across the path, and comporting 
themselves like creatures that felt themselves under 
some sort of protection from the outrages of man, 
though they knew too much of his destructive char- 
acter to trust him too far Pheasants, too, rose close 
beside them, and winged but a little way before they 
alighted, they likewise knew, or seemed to know, 
that their hour was not yet come On all sides in 
these woods, these wastes, these beasts and birds, there 
was a character that was neither wild nor tame Man 
had laid his grasp on them all, and done enough to re- 
deem them from barbarism, but had stopped short of 
domesticating them , although Nature, in the wildest 
thing there, acknowledged the powerful and pervading 
influence of cultivation 

Arriving at a side door of the mansion, Hammond 
rang the bell, and a servant soon appeared He seemed 
to know the old man, and immediately acceded to his 
request to be permitted to show his companion the 
house, although it was not precisely a show-house, 
nor was this the hour when strangers were usually 
admitted They entered, and the servant did not 
give himself the trouble to act as a cicerone to the 
two visitants, but carelessly said to the old gentleman 
that he knew the rooms, and that he would leave him 
to discourse to his friend about them Accordingly, 
they went into the old hall, a dark oaken -panelled 
room, of no great height, with many doors opening 
into It There was a fire burning on the hearth , in- 
deed, it was the custom of the house to keep it up 
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from morning to night t and in the damp, chill cIh 
mate of England, there u »cWom a day in »orac part 
of which a fire is not pleasant to feel Hammond 
here pointed out a rtufFcd fox, to which some stoiy 
of a famous chase was attached j a pair of antlers 
of enormous sire and some old family pictures, so 
blackened with tune and neglect that Middleton could 
not well distinguish their features, though cunous to 
do so, as hoping to see there the lineaments of some 
with whom he might claim kindred. It was a > cnera 
ble apartment, and gave a good foretaste of what they 
might hope to find in the rest of the mansion 

But when they had inspected if pretty thorough)), 
and were ready to proceed, an elderly gentleman cn 
tered the hall, and, seeing Hammond, addressed him 
in a kindly, familiar way not indeed as an equal 
fnend, but with a pleasant and not irksome contersa- 
non “I am glad to sec you here again," said he 
“What? I have an hour of leisure for, to say the 
truth, the day hangs rather hcaty nil the shooting sea 
son begins Comej as you have a fnend with you, I 
will be your accronc myself about the house, and 
show you whatever mouldy objects of micrest it con- 
tains 

He then graaouily noticed the old man s compan- 
ion, but without asking or seeming to expect an intro- 
duction} for, after a careless glance at him, he had 
evidently set him down as a person without social 
chums, a young man m the rank of life fined to asso- 
ciate with an inmate of Pemberton s Hospital And 
It must be noticed that hu treatment of Middleton 
was not on that account the less kind, though fin 
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from being so elaborately courteous as if he had met 
him as an equal “You have had something of a 
walk,” said he, “and it is a rather hot day The 
beer of Pemberton Manor has been reckoned good 
these hundred years, will you taste it?” 

Hammond accepted the offer, and the beer was 
brought in a foampag tankard, but Middleton declined 
it, for in truth there was a singular emotion in his 
breast, as if the old enmity, the ancient injuries, were 
not yet atoned for, and as if he must not accept the 
hospitality of one who represented his hereditary foe 
He felt, too, as if there were something unworthy, a 
certain want of fairness, in entering clandestinely the 
house, and talking with its occupant under a veil, as 
it were, and had he seen clearly how to do it, he 
would perhaps at that moment have fairly told Mr 
Eldredge that he brought with him the character of 
kinsman, and must be received on that grade or none. 
But It was not easy to do this , and after all, there 
was no clear reason why he should do it , so he let 
the matter pass, merely declining to take the refresh- 
ment, and keeping himself quiet and retired 

Squire Eldredge seemed to be a good, ordinary sort 
of gentleman, reasonably well educated, and with few 
ideas beyond his estate and neighborhood, though he 
had once held a seat in Parliament for part of a term. 
Middleton could not but contrast him, with an inward 
smile, with the shrewd, alert politicians, their faculties 
all sharpened to the utmost, whom he had known and 
consorted with in the American Congress Hammond 
had slightly informed him that his companion was an 
American , and Mr Eldredge immediately gave proof 
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of the extent of hii knowledge of that country, by in- 
qmnng whether he came from the State of New Eng 
land, and whether Mr Webftcr was still President 
of the United States j questions to which Middleton 
returned answers that led to no further conversation 
These little preliminaries otcr, they continued thar 
ramble through the house, gomg through tortuous pas- 
sages, up and down little (lights of steps, and entering 
clomben that had all the charm of discovenes of 
hidden regions; loitering about, m short, in a labyrinth 
calculated to put the head into a delightful confusion 
Some of these rooms contained thor time-honored fur- 
niture, all m the best possible repair, heai), dark, pol- 
iibed; beds that had been mamage beds and d^ing 
beds over and over again ; chairs with tarred hacks ; 
and all manner of old world cunosiues; famil) pic- 
tures, and umplers, and embroiderr ; fragments of 
apes t ry ; an inlaid floor; everything having a story to 
It, though, to say the truth, the possessor of these curi- 
osities made but a bungling piece of work in telling 
the legends connected wrth them In one or two in 
stances Hammond corrected him 

By and by they came to what had once been the 
pnnapal bedroom of the house ; though its gloom, 
and some arcumstances of family misfortune that had 
happened long ago, had caused it to fall into disrepute 
in latter times ; and it was now called the Haunted 
Chamber, or the Ghost I Chamber The furniture of 
this room, however was particularly nch in its antique 
magnificence; and one of the principal objects was a 
great black cabinet of ebony and ivory, such as may 
often be seen m old English bouses, and perhaps often 
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m the palaces of Italy, in which country they perhaps 
originated This present cabinet \v^as known to have 
been in the house as long ago as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and liow much longer neither tradition nor 
record told Hammond particularly directed Middle- 
ton’s attention to it. 

“ There is nothing in this house,” said he, “ better 
worth your attention than that cabinet. Consider its 
plan , It represents a stately mansion, with pillars, an 
entrance, with a lofty flight of steps, windows, and 
everything perfect Examine it well ” 

There was such an emphasis in the old man’s way 
of speaking that Adiddlcton turned suddenly round from 
all that he had been looking at, and fixed his whole 
attention on the cabinet, and strangely enough, it 
seemed to be the rcprcscntatit e, in small, of some- 
thing that he had seen in a dream To say the truth, 
if some cunning workman had been employed to copy 
his idea of the old family mansion, on a scale of half 
an inch to a yard, and in ebony and ivory instead of 
stone, he could not have produced a closer imitation 
Everything was there 

“This is miraculous ' ” exclaimed he. “ I do not 
understand it ” 

“ Your friend seems to be curious in these matters,” 
said Mr Eldredge graciously “ Perhaps he is of some 
trade that makes this sort of manufacture particularly 
interesting to him You are quite at liberty, my friend, 
to open the cabinet and inspect it as minutely as you 
wish It is an article that has a good deal to do with an 
obscure portion of our family history Look, here is 
the key, and the mode of opening the outer door of the 
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palace, as we may well call iL So saying, he threw 
open the outer door, and disclosed within the mtmic 
likeness of a slatel} entrance hall, with a floor cheq 
uered of ebony and ivoiy There were other doors 
that seemed to open into apartments in the interior of 
the palace j but when Mr Eldredgc threw them likc- 
wiic wide, they proved to be drawers and secret rc- 
ccpuclcs, where papers, jewels, money, anything that 
It was desirable to store away secretly, might be kept. 

“You said, sir, said Middleton thoughtfully, ‘ that 
your family history contained matter of interest in 
reference to this cabinet- Might 1 inquire what those 
l^cnds are ? 

“Wh}, yes, said Mr Eldredgc, muimg a little 
“I see no reason why I should have any idle conceal* 
ment about the matter, especialH to a foreigner and 
a nun whom I am net er likely to see again You 
must know, then, my fnend that there was once a 
time when this cabinet was known to contain the fate 
of the estate and its possessors i and if it had held all 
that It was supposed to hold, 1 should not now be 
the lord of Pemberton Manor, nor the claimant of an 
ancient title. But my father, and his father before 
him and his father besides, have held the estate and 
prospered on it} and I think we may fairly conclude 
now that the cabmet contains nothing except what we 
see. 

And he rapidly again threw open one after another 
all the numerous drawers and receptacles of the cabi 
net. 

“ It IS an interesting object,” said Middleton, after 
looking very closely and with great attention at it, 
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being pressed thereto, indeed, by the owner’s good- 
natured satisfaction in possessing this rare article of 
vertu It IS admirable work,” repented he, drawing 
back “ That mosaic floor, cspeciallv, is done with 
an art and skill that I never saw equalled ” 

There was something strange and altered in Mid- 
dleton’s tones that attracted the notice of Mr El- 
dredge Looking at him, he saw that he had grown 
pale, and had a rather bewildered air. 

“ Is your friend ill ? ” said he ‘‘ He has not our 
English ruggedness of look He would have done 
better to take a sip of the cool tankard, and a slice of 
the cold beef He finds no such food and drink as 
that in his own countrt', I warrant ” 

“His color has come back,” responded Hammond 
briefly “ He docs not need any refreshment, I think, 
except, perhaps, the open air ” 

In fact, Middleton, recovering himself, apologized 
to Mr Hammond [Eldredge?], and as they had now 
seen nearly the whole of the house, the two visitants 
took their leave, with many kindly offers on Mr El- 
dredge’s part to permit the young man to view the 
cabinet whenever he wished As they went out of 
the house (it was by another door than that which 
gave them entrance), Hammond laid his hand on Mid- 
dleton’s shoulder and pointed to a stone on the thresh- 
old, on which he was about to set his foot “Take 
care I ” said he “ It is the Bloody Footstep ” 

Middleton looked down and saw something, indeed, 
very like the shape of a footprint, with a hue verj’^ like 
that of blood It was a twilight sort of a place, be- 
neath a porch, which was much overshadowed by trees 
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and ihrubbery It might have been blood j but he 
rather thought, in hu wicked accptiasm, that it was 
a natural, i^duh stim m the stone. He measured 
hii own foot, however, m the Bloodj Footstep, and 
went on 

Merj loiby Mndaj — This is the present aspect 
of the story Middleton is the descendant of a family 
long settled m the United States his ancestor havmg 
emigrated to New England with the PiJgnms or, per- 
haps, at a still earlier date, to Virginu with Raleigh s 
colonists. There had been a family duscniion, — a 
bitter hostihty between two brothers in England j on 
account, probably, of a love affiur, the two both being 
attached to the same lady By the influence of the 
family on both sides, the young lady bad fonned an 
engagement with the elder brother, although herafilK- 
tions hid settled on the younger The mamage was 
about to take place when the younger brother and the 
bnde both disappeared, and were never heard of with 
any cer ta mty afterwards but it was bebeved at the 
time that he had been killed, and m proof of it a bloody 
footstep remamed on tbc thrcsbold of the ancestral 
mansion. There were rumors afterwards, tradition- 
ally continued to the present day that the younger 
brother and the bnde were seen, and together, m Eng- 
land; and that some voyager across tbc sea had found 
them living together, husband and wife, on the other 
nde of the Atlantic. But the elder brother became a 
moody and reserved man never mtmed, and left the 
mhentance to the children of a third brother, who then 
became the representative of the family m England 
and tbc better authenticated story was that the second 
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brother had really been slam, and that the young lady 
(for all the parties may have been Catholic) had gone 
to the Continent and taken the veil there Such was 
the family history as known or surmised m England, 
and m the neighborhood of the manor house, where 
the Bloody Footstep still remained on the thresh- 
old , and the posterity of the third brother still held 
the estate, and perhaps were claimants of an ancient 
baronage, long m abeyance 

Now, on the other side of the Atlantic, the second 
brother and the young lady had really been married, 
and became the parents of a posterity, still extant, of 
which the Middleton of the romance is the surviving 
male Perhaps he had changed his name, being so 
much tortured with the evil and wrong that had sprung 
up m his family, so remorseful, so outraged, that he 
wished to disconnect himself with all the past, and 
begin life quite anew m a new world But both he 
and his wife, though happy m one another, had been 
remorsefully and sadly so , and, with such feelings, 
they had never again communicated with their respec- 
tive families, nor had given their children the means 
of doing so There must, I think, have been some- 
thing nearly approaching to guilt on the second bro- 
theP s part, and the bride should have broken a sol- 
emnly plighted troth to the elder brother, breaking 
away from him when almost his wife The elder 
brother had been known to have been wounded at the 
time of the second brother’s disappearance, and it had 
been the surmise that he had received this hurt in the 
personal conflict in which the latter was slam But 
in truth the second brother had stabbed him in the 
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emergency of being discovered in the act of escaping 
with the bnde and this was what weighed upon his 
consaence throughout life in America- The Ameri- 
can family bad prolonged itself through various for- 
tunes, and all the upi and downs inadent to our msti- 
tuuons, until the present day They had some old 
family documents, which bad been rather carelessly 
kept j but the present r e pr e s entative, being an edu- 
cated man, had looked over them, and fbund one 
which mterested him strongly It was — what was it? 
— perhaps a copy of a letter written by his ancestor 
on his deathbed, telling hu real name, and relating 
the above inadents These inadents had come down 
In a vague, wild way, traditionally, in the American 
family, forming a wondrous and incredible legend, 
which Middleton had often Uugbed at, yet been greatly 
mterested m and the discovery of this document 
seemed to give a certain aspect of veraaty and reality 
to the tradiaoo. Perhaps, however, the document only 
relstcd to the change of name, and made reference to 
certain evidences by which, if any descendant of the 
family should deem it expedient, be might prove his 
hereditary identity The legend mutt be accounted 
for by having been gathered from the talk of the first 
ancestor and his wife. There must be m existence, 
m the early records of the colony, an authenticated 
statement of this change of name, and ntiifactory 
proofs that the Amencan family, long known as Mid- 
dleton, were really a branch of the English family of 
Eldrcdge, or whatever And m the legend, though not 
m the wntten document, there must be an account of 
a certain magnificent, almost palatial residence, which 
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Middleton shall presume to be the ancestral home, 
and in this palace there shall be said to be a certain 
secret chamber, or receptacle, where is rcposited a 
document that shall complete the evidence of the 
genealogical descent. 

Middleton is still a young man, but already a dis- 
tinguished one in his own country , he has entered 
early into politics, been sent to Congress, but having 
met with some disappointments m his ambitious hopes, 
and being disgusted with the fierceness of political 
contests m our country, he has come abroad for re- 
creation and rest His imagination has dwelt much, 
m his boyhood, on the legendary stoiy' of his family, 
and the discovery of the document has revived these 
dreams He determines to search out the family man- 
sion , and thus he arrives, bringing half of a story, 
being the only part known in America, to join it on 
to the other half, which is the only part known in 
England In an introduction I mu'it do the best I 
can to state his side of the matter to the reader, he 
having communicated it to me m a friendly way, at 
the Consulate, as many people have communicated 
quite as wild pretensions to English genealogies 
He comes to the midland counties of England, 
where he conceives his claims to he, and seeks for his 
ancestral home , but there are difficulties in the way 
of finding it, the estates having passed into the female 
line, though still remaining m the blood By and by, 
however, he comes to an old town where there is 
one of the charitable institutions bearing the name of 
his family, by whose beneficence it had indeed been 
founded, in Queen Elizabeth’s time He of course 
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become* mterested In tht* Hospital he finds it itill 
going on preaselj a* it did m the old day* ; and all 
the character and life of the cttablishmcnt must be 
picturcjquely deicnbed Here he gets acquainted with 
an old man, an inmate of the Hospital, who (if the 
uncontrollable fatality of the ttory will permit) mutt 
have an active influence on the ensuing cTcnu. I *up- 
poie him to have been an American, but to have fled 
hit country and taken refuge m England; he ihall 
have been a man of the Nicholas Biddle stamp, a 
mighty tpeculator, the rum of whose scheme* had 
crushed hundreds of people, and Middleton s f^er 
among the rest Here he had quitted the activity of 
his mind, as well as he could, becoming a local anti> 
quaiy, etc., and he has made himself acquainted with 
the fkmily history of the Eldrcdgea, knowing more 
about It than the members of the family themselves do 
He had known in America (from Middleton s father, 
who was his friend) the legend* preserved m this 
branch of the family, and perhaps bad been struck by 
the way in which they fit into the English legends at 
any rale, this strikes bim when Middleton tells him his 
story and shows him the document respecting the 
change of name. After various conversations together 
(in which, however, the old man keeps the sec r et of 
his own identity, and indeed acts as mystcnously as 
possible), they go together to visit the ancestral min 
con Perhaps it should not be m tbeir first visit that 
the cabinet, representing the stately mansion, shall be 
seen But the Bloody Footstep may; which shall in- 
terest Middleton much, both because Hammond has 
told him the English tradition respecting it, and be- 
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cause too the legends of the American family made 
some obscure allusions to his ancestor having left 
blood — a blood) footstep — • on the .uietstral thresh- 
old Tins IS the point to which the storv has now 
been sketched out Middleton finds a commonplace 
old English country gentleman in possession of the 
estate, where his forefathers have lived in peace for 
many generations , but there must be circumstances 
contrived which shall cause Middleton’s conduct to be 
attended by no end of turmoil and trouble I'he old 
Hospitaller, I suppose, must be the malicious agent in 
this, and his malice must be motived in some satis- 
factory way The more serious (juestion, what shall 
be the nature of this tragic trouble, and how can it be 
brought about ^ 

May iith^ Tiusda) — How much better would it 
have been if this secret, which seemed so golden, had 
remained in the obscunt) in which two hundred )cars 
had buried it * That deep, old, grass-grow n grave be- 
ing opened, out from it streamed into the sunshine the 
old fatalities, the old crimes, the old misfortunes, the 
sorrows, that seemed to have departed from the family 
forever But it was too late now to close it up , he 
must follow out the thread tliat led liim on, — the 
thread of fate, if you choose to call it so, but rather 
the impulse of an evil will, a stubborn self-interest, a 
desire for certain objects of ambition which were pre- 
ferred to w^hat yet w^ere rccogni/ed as real goods. 
Thus reasoned, thus raved, Eldredge, as he considered 
the things that he had done, and still intended to do , 
nor did these perceptions make the slightest difference 
in his plans, nor in the activity with which he set 
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ibout their perfomumce. For dm purpose he sent for 
hij lawyer, and consulted him on the feasibility of the 
design which he had already communicated to him 
respecting Middleton But the man of law shook his 
head, and, though deferentially, declined to have any 
active concern with the matter that threatened to lead 
him beyond the boundt which he allowed himself, into 
a seductive but pcnlous region 

“ My dear sir,” said he, with some camestneii, 
“ you ^d much better content yourself with such as- 
sistance as I ran professionally and consistently give 
you Bcheve [me], I am willing to do a lawyer's ut- 
most, and to do more would be as unsafe for the client 
as for the legal adviser 

Thus left without an agent and an instrument, this 
unfortunate min had to meditate on what means he 
would use to gain hit ends through his own unassuted 
efibres In the struggle with himself through which 
be had passed, he had exhausted pretty much all the 
feelmgs that he had to bestow on this matter { and 
now he was ready to take bold of almost any tempta- 
tion that might pre sen t itself, so long as it showed a 
good prospect of success and a plausible chance of 
impunity While he was thus musing, he heard a 
female voice chintmg some tong, like a bird s among 
the pleasant foliage of the trees, and soon he saw at 
the end of a wood walk ALcc, with her basket on her 
arm, passing on toward the village. She looked to- 
wards him as she passed, but made no pause nor yet 
hastened her steps, not seeming to think it worth her 
while to be influenced by him. He burned forward 
and overtook her 
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So there was this poor old gentleman, his com- 
fort utterly overthrown, decking his white hair and 
wrinkled brow with the semblance of a coronet, and 
only hoping that the reality might crown and bless 
him before he was laid m the ancestral tomb. It was 
a real calamity , though by no means the greatest that 
had been fished up out of the pit of domestic discord 
that had been opened anew by the advent of the 
American, and by the use which had been made of it 
by the cantankerous old man of the Hospital. Mid- 
dleton, as he looked at these evil consequences, some- 
times regretted that he had not listened to those fore- 
bodings which had warned him back on the eve of his 
enterprise , yet such was the strange entanglement 
and interest which had wound about him, that often 
he rejoiced that for once he was engaged in something 
that absorbed him fully, and the zeal for the develop- 
ment of which made him careless for the result in 
respect to its good or evil, but only desirous that it 
show itself As for Alice, she seemed to skim lightly 
through all these matters, whether as a spirit of good 
or ill he could not satisfactorily judge He could not 
think her wicked , yet her actions seemed unaccount- 
able on the plea that she was otherwise It was an- 
other characteristic thread in the wild web of madness 
that had spun itself about all the prominent characters 
of our story And when Middleton thought of these 
things, he felt as if it might be his duty (supposing he 
had the power) to shovel the earth again into the pit 
that he had been the means of opening , but also felt 
that, whether duty or not, he would never perform it 
For, you see, on the American’s arrival he had 
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fotmd the otate m the handa of one of the dctccnd- 
ints} but *ome diadoaure* coniequcnt on his amval 
had thrown it into the hands of another or, at all 
cTcnts, had seemed to make it ap^jarent that justice 
required that it should be so disposed of No sooner 
was the discovciy made than the possessor put on a 
coronet the new har had commenced legal proceed 
mgs j the sons of the respective branches had come 
to blows and blood ; and the devil knows what other 
devilish consequences had ensued Besides this, there 
was much falling m love at cross-purposes, and a gen 
eral animosity of everybody against everybody cls^ m 
proportion to the closeness of the natural tics and 
their obligation to love one another 

The moral, if any moral were to be gathered from 
these petty and wretched curum stances, was “Let 
the past alone do not seek to renew it; press on to 
higher and better things, — at all events, to other 
things and be assured that the right way can never 
be thaf which leads you back to the identical shapes 
that you long ago left bebmd Onward, onward, on 
ward! 

« What have you to do here ? said Alice “Your 
lot IS m another land You have seen the buthplacc 
of your forefathers, and have gratified your natural 
yearmng for it j now return, and cast m your lot with 
your own people, let rt be what it will I fully be- 
hevc that it is such a lot as the world has never yet 
seen and that the faults, the weaknesses, the errors, 
of your countrymen will vanuh away likf* mommg 
misti before the nsing sun You can do nothmg 
better than to go back. 
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“This IS strange advice, Alice,” said Middleton, 
gazing at her and smiling “Go back, with such a 
fair prospect before me, that were strange indeed' 
It IS enough to keep me here, that here only I shall 
see you, — enough to make me rejoice to have come, 
that I have found you here ” 

“Do not speak in this foolish way'” cned Alice, 
panting “I am giving you the best advice, and 
speaking in the wisest way I am capable of, — speak- 
ing on good grounds too, — and you turn me aside 
with a silly compliment I tell you that this is no 
comedy in which we are performers, but a deep, sad 
tragedy, and that it depends most upon you whether 
or no It shall be pressed to a catastrophe Think 
well of It ” 

“I have thought, Alice,” responded the young man, 
“and I must let things take their course, if, indeed, 
it depends at all upon me, which I see no present 
reason to suppose Yet I wish you would explain to 
me what you mean ” 

To take up the story from the point where we left 
It by the aid of the American’s revelations, some 
light IS thrown upon points of family history, which 
induce the English possessor of the estate to suppose 
that the time has come for asserting his claim to a 
title which has long been in abeyance He therefore 
sets about it, and engages in great expenses, besides 
contracting the enmity of many persons, with whose 
interests he interferes A further complication is 
brought about by the secret interference of the old 
Hospitaller, and Alice goes singing and dancing 
through the whole, in a way that makes her seem like 
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a beautiful devil, though finally rt \nU be recognized 
that ihc IS an angel of light. Middleton, half be 
wildcrcd, can scared) tell hou much of this is due to 
hif own agency how much it independent of him 
and would have happened had he ita)ed on bit oun 
tide of the water By and b) a further and uncx 
pccted derdopment presents the singular fact that he 
himself It the heir to whatever claims there arc, 
whether of property or ranlc, — all centring in him 
as the representative of the ddest brother On this 
discovery there ensues a traged) in the death of the 
present possessor of the estate, who has staked ever) - 
thing upon the issue and Middleton, standing amid 
the ruin and desolation of which he has been the in- 
nocent cause, resigns all the claims uhich he might 
now assert, and retires, arm m arm wth Alice, who 
has encouraged him to take this course, and to act up 
to his character TTie estate takes a passage into the 
female line, and the old name becomes extinct, nor 
docs Middleton seek to continue it by resuming it in 
place of the one long ago assumed b) his ancestor 
TTiuj he and his wife become the Adam and E\c of 
a new epoch, and the fitting musionancs of a new 
social faith, of which there must be continual hints 
through the book. 

A knot of characters may be introduced as gather- 
ing around Middleton, compnsing cxpatnaicd Amer- 
icans of all sorts the wandenng pnnter uho came 
to me so often at the Consulate, who said he was a 
native of Philadelphia, and could not go home in the 
thirty years that he had been trying to do so, for lack 
of the money to pay his passage { the large banker} 
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the consul of Leeds , the woman asserting her claims 
to half Liverpool , the gifted literary lady, maddened 
by Shakespeare, etc , etc , the Yankee who had been 
driven insane by the Queen’s notice, slight as it was, 
of the photographs of his two children which he had 
sent her I have not yet struck the true keynote of 
this Romance, and until I do, and unless I do, I shall 
wnte nothing but tediousness and nonsense I do 
not wish It to be a picture of life, but a Romance, 
grim, grotesque, quaint, of which the Hospital might 
be the fitting scene. It might have so much of the 
hues of life that the reader should sometimes think it 
was intended for a picture, yet the atmosphere should 
be such as to excuse all wildness In the Introduc- 
tion, I might disclaim all intention to draw a real 
picture, but say that the continual meetings I had with 
Americans bent on such errands had suggested this 
wild story The descriptions of scencr)', etc , and of 
the Hospital, might be correct, but there should be a 
tinge of the grotesque given to all the characters and 
events. The tragic and the gentler pathetic need not 
be excluded by the tone and treatment If I could 
but write one central scene in this vein, all the rest of 
the Romance would readily arrange itself around that 
nucleus The begging girl would be another Ameri- 
can character , the actress too , the caravan people. 
It must be humorous work, or nothing 

III 

May I2th^ I'Ve dries day — Middleton found his abode 

1 . . tl-- 


THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP 

Orac* thought that it vns the «)Tnpathje» with the place 
and people, buned under the aupergrowth of *o many 
ages, but now coming forth with the life and vigor of 
a fountain, that, long hidden beneath earth and rums, 
gushes out singing into the sunshine, as soon as these 
arc removed He wandered about the ncighborbood 
with insatiable interest { sometimes, and often, l}ing 
on t hillside and gazing at the gray tower of the 
church) sometimes coming into the village clitstered 
round that tame church, and looking at the old timber 
and plaster bouses, the same, except that the thatch 
had probably been often renewed, that they used to 
be in hit ancestor's days In those old cottages still 

dwelt the families, the s, the Prices, the Hop- 

norts, the Copleys, that bad dwelt there when Amer- 
ica was I scattered proge n y of infant colonies ) and in 
the churchyard were the graves of all the generations 
since — including the dust of those who bad seen hti 
ancestor's face before hit departure 

The graves, outside the church walls indeed, bore 
no marks of this antiquity) for it seems not to have 
been an early practice in England to put stones over 
such graret ) and where it has been done, the climate 
causes the inscriptions soon to become obliterated and 
unintelligible But, within the church, there were rich 
words of the personages and titncs with whom Middle- 
ton 8 musing! held so much converse. 

But one of hii gc^cst employtnenu and pastimes 
was to ramble through the grounds of Smithell s, mak- 
ing himself as well acquainted with its wood paths, its 
glensy Its woods, its venerable trees, as if be had been 
bred up there from Infancy Some of those old oaks 
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his ancestor might have been acquainted with, while 
they were already sturdy and well-grown trees , might 
have climbed them in boyhood , might have mused 
beneath them as a lover, might have flung himself at 
full length on the turf beneath them, in the bitter 
anguish that must have preceded his departure forever 
from the home of his forefathers In order to secure 
an uninterrupted enjoyment of his rambles here, Mid- 
dleton had secured the good will of the gamekeepers 
and other underlings whom he was likely to meet about 
the grounds, by giving them a shilling or a half-crown , 
and he was now free to wander where he would, with 
only the advice rather than the caution, to keep out 
of the way of their old master, — for there might be 
trouble, if he should meet a stranger on the grounds, m 
any of his tantrums But, m fact, Mr Eldrcdge was 
not much in the habit of walking about the grounds , 
and there were hours of everj^ day, during which it 
was altogether improbable that he would have emerged 
from his own apartments in the manor house These 
were the hours, therefore, when Middleton most fre- 
quented the estate , although, to say the truth, he would 
gladly have so timed his visits as to meet and form 
an acquaintance with the lonely lord of this beautiful 
property, his own kinsman, though with so many ages 
of dark oblivion between For Middleton had not 
that feeling of infinite distance in the relationship, 
which he would have had if his branch of the family 
had continued in England, and had not intermarried 
with the other branch, through such a long waste of 
years, he rather felt as if he were the original emi- 
grant, who, long resident on a foreign shore, had now 
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returned, with i hcirt bnmful of tendemest, to revisit 
the scenes of his youth, and renew hii tender relations 
with those who shared his own bloo<L 

There was not, however, much in what he heard 
of the character of the present possessor of the estate 
— or indeed in the strong family charactcnttic that 
had become hereditary — to encourage him to attempt 
any advances. It is very probable that the religion 
of Mr Eldredgc, as a Catholic, may have ciated a 
prejudice against him , as it certainly bad insulated the 
family, in a great degree, from the sympathies of the 
neighborhood. Mr Eldredgc, moreover, had resided 
long on the Contment long in Italy and had come 
back with habits that little accorded with those of the 
gentry of the neighborhood j so that, m fact, be was 
almost as much of a stranger, and perttaps quite as lit 
tie of 1 real EogUshmao, as Middleton himself Be 
that as tt might, Middleton, when be sought to learn 
something about bun, beard tbe strangest stones of bis 
habits of life, of his temper, and of bis employments, 
from the people with whom he conversed The old 
legend, turning upon tbe monomania of the family, 
was revived m full force in reference to this poor gen- 
tleman and many a tune Middleton s interlocutors 
shook their wise beads, s^nng, with a knowing look 
and under their breath, that the old gentleman was 
looking for the track of the Bloody Footstep They 
fabled — or said, for it might not have been a false 
story — that every descendant of thu bouse had a ccr- 
tam portion of his life, dunng which Jie sought tbe 
track of that footstep which was left on the threshold 
of the manaion { that he sought it far and wide, over 
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every foot of the estate, not only on the estate, but 
throughout the neighborhood , not only in the neigh- 
borhood, but all over England , not only throughout 
England, but all about the world It was the belief of 
the neighborhood — at least of some old men and 
women in it — that the long period of Mr Eldredge’s 
absence from England had been spent in the search 
for some trace of those departing footsteps that had 
never returned It is very possible — probable, in- 
deed — that there may have been some ground for 
this remarkable legend , not that it is to be credited 
that the family of Eldredgc, being reckoned among 
sane men, would seriously have sought, years and 
generations after the fact, for the first track of those 
bloody footsteps which the first ram of drippy Eng- 
land must have washed away , to say nothing of the 
leaves that had fallen and the growth and decay of so 
many seasons, that covered all traces of them since 
But nothing is more probable than that the continual 
recurrence to the family genealogy, which had been 
necessitated by the matter of the dormant peerage, had 
caused the Eldredges, from father to son, to keep alive 
an interest m that ancestor who had disappeared, and 
who had been supposed to carry some of the most im- 
portant family papers with him But yet it gave Mid- 
dleton a strange thrill of pleasure, that had something 
fearful in it, to think that all through these ages he 
had been waited for, sought for, anxiously expected, 
as It were , it seemed as if the very ghosts of his kin- 
dred, a long shadowy line, held forth their dim arms 
to welcome him , a line stretching back to the ghosts 
of those who had flourished in the old, old times, the 
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douljlcttcd tnd bcniffled knightly shade* of Queen 
Elizabeth t time j a long line, ftrctchmg from the 
mediaeval ages, and their duikmess, downward, down- 
ward, with only one vacant space, that of him who 
had left the Bloody Footstep There was an inex- 
pressible pleasure (airy and evanescent, gone m a 
moment if he dwelt upon it too thoughtfully, but very 
sweet) to Middleton i imagination, in this idea. When 
he refleaed, however, that his revelations, if they had 
any effect at all, might serve only to quench the hopes 
of these long expectants, it of course made him hesi- 
tate to declare himself 

One afternoon, when he was m the midst of mus- 
ings such as this, be saw at a distance through the 
park, m the direction of the manor bouse, a person 
who seemed to be walking slowly and seeking for 
something upon the ground He was a long way off* 
when Middleton first perceived him and there were 
two clump* of tree* and underbruah, with mterspened 
tract* of sunny lawn, between them. The person, 
whoever he was, kept on, and plunged mto the first 
clump of shrubbery still keeping his eyes on the 
ground, as if mtensely searching for something When 
he emerged from the concealment of the first clump 
of shrubbery, Middleton saw that he was a lall, thin 
person, in a dark dreu) and this was the chief obser- 
vation that the distance enabled him to make, a$ the 
figure kept slowly onward, m a somewhat wavering 
line, and plunged into the second clump of shmhbeiy 
From that, too, he emeigedi and soon appeared to ^ 
a thin elderly figure, of a dark man with gray hair, 
bent, as it seemed to Middleton with mfirmity, for hii 
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figure still stooped even in the intervals when he did 
not appear to be tracking the ground. But iVIiddlc- 
ton could not but be surprised at the singular appear- 
ance the figure had of setting its foot, at ever) step, 
just where a previous footstep had been made, as if 
he wanted to measure his \\ hole pathway in the track 
of somebody who had recently gone over the ground 
in advance of him. Middleton was sitting at the foot 
of an oak , and he began to feel some awkwardness in 
the consideration of what he would do if Mr Eldrcdge 
— for he could not doubt that it was he — were to 
be led just to this spot, in pursuit of his singular oc- 
cupation And even so it proved. 

Middleton could not feel it manly to fiy and hide 
himself, like a guilty thing, and indeed the hospital- 
ity of the English countrj' gentleman in many cases 
gives the neighborhood and the stranger a certain de- 
gree of freedom in the use of the broad expanse of 
ground in which they and their forefathers ha\e loved 
to sequester their residences The figure kept on, 
showing more and more distinctly the tall, meagre, 
not unvenerablc features of a gentleman in the decline 
of life, apparently in ill health, with a dark face, that 
might once have been full of energy, but now seemed 
enfeebled by time, passion, and perhaps sorrow But 
It was strange to see the earnestness wnth w'hich he 
looked on the ground, and the accuracy with w'hich 
he at last set his foot, apparently adjusting it exactly 
to some footprint before him, and Aliddleton doubted 
not that, having studied and re-studicd the family re- 
cords and the judicial examinations w^hich described 
exaetly the track that was seen the day after the mem- 
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or2ble dittppanmcc of his ancestor Mr Eldrcdge 
was now, in some freak, or for some purpose beat 
known to hitnaelf practically following it out* And 
follow It out he did, until at last he hfted up bis eye*, 
muttering to himself, “At this point the footsteps 
wholly disappear 

Lifting hii eyes, as we have said, while thus regret- 
fully and despairingly muttermg these words, be taw 
Middleton against the oak, withm three paces of him 

May l^tb^ Tbteriday — -Mr Eldredgc (for it was 
he) first kept his ejrei fixed full on Middleton s face, 
with an expression as if he saw him not but gradu- 
ally — slowly, at first — he seemed to become aware 
of his presence then, with a sudden flush, he took in 
the idea that he was enconotered by a stranger m his 
secret mood A flush of anger or shame, perhaps 
both, reddened over his face ( bis eyes gleamed j and 
he spoke hastily and roughly 

“Who are you? he saii * How come you here? 
I allow no intruders in my park. B^ne, fellow! 

“Really sir, I did not mean to intrude upon you, 
said Middleton blandly “ I am aware that I owe you 
an apology } but the beauties of your park must plead 
my excuse, and the constant kindness of [the] Eng- 
hsh gentleman, which admits a stranger to the pnvi- 
lege of enjoying so much of the beauty m which he 
himself dwells as the stranger’s taste permits bun to 
enjoy ” 

“An artist, perhaps said Mr Eldredgc, somewhat 
less uncourteously “ I am told that they love to come 
here and sketch those old oaks and their vistas, and 
the old mansion yonder But you are an intrusive 
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set, you artists, and think that a pencil and a sheet of 
paper may be your passport anywhere You are mis- 
taken, sir My park is not open to strangers ” 

“ I am sorrj', then, to have intruded upon you,” 
savd Middleton, still in good humor , for in truth he 
felt a sort of kindness, a sentiment, ridiculous as it 
may appear, of kindred towards the old gentleman, 
and besides was not unwilling in any way to prolong 
a conversation in which he found a singular interest 
“ I am sorry, especially as I have not even the excuse 
you kindly suggest for me I am not an artist, only 
an American, who have strayed hither to enjoy this 
gentle, cultivated, tamed nature which I find in Eng- 
lish parks, so contrasting with the wild, rugged nature 
of my native land I beg your pardon, and will re- 
tire ” 

“ An American,” repeated Mr Eldredgc, looking 
curiously at him “Ah, you arc wild men in that 
country, I suppose, and cannot conceive that an Eng- 
lish gentleman encloses his grounds — or that his 
ancestors have done so before him — for his own 
pleasure and convenience, and docs not calculate on 
having It infringed upon by cvcrj'body, like your own 
forests, as you say It is a curious country’, that of 
yours , and m Italy I have seen curious people from 

It ” 

“True, sir,” said Middleton, smiling “We send 
queer specimens abroad , but Englishmen should con- 
sider that we spring from them, and that we present 
after all only a picture of their own characteristics, a 
little varied by climate and in situation ” 

Mr Eldredge looked at him with a certain kind of 
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uitcrcft, and it »cemed to Middleton that be wai not 
unwilbng to continue the conversation, if a fair way 
to do so could only be offered to him A secluded 
man often grasps at any opportunity of communicat- 
ing with his kind, when it is casually offered to him, 
and for the nonce is surprisingly familiar r unning out 
towards his chance companion with the gush of a 
dammednip torrent, suddenly unlocked. As Middle- 
ton made a motion to retire, he put out hu hand with 
an air of authonty to restrain bun. 

“ Stay,” said he « Now that you are here, the mis- 
chief is done, and you cannot repair it by hastening 
away You have intemipted me in my mood of 
thought, and must pay the penalty by suggesting other 
thoughts I am a lonely msn here, having spent most 
of my life abroad, and am separated Aren my nagb- 
bors by vanous arcumstances You seem to be an 
intelligent man I should like to aak you a few ques- 
noni about your country " 

He looked at Middleton as be spoke, and seemed 
to be considering m what rank of life he should place 
him ; his dress bemg such as suited a bumble rank. 
He seemed not to have come to any very certain de- 
cision on this pomt. 

“I remember, said he, “you have no distinctions 
of rank m your country a convenient dung enough, 
m some respects. When there are no gentlemen, all 
arc gentlemen So let it be. You speak of being Eng 
luhmen and it has often occurred to me that Engliib- 
men have left thin country and been much missed and 
sought after who might perhaps be sought there suc- 
cessfully 
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“ It IS certainly so, Mr. Eldredge,” said Middleton, 
lifting his eyes to his face as he spoke, and then turn- 
ing them aside “ Many footsteps, the track of which 
is lost m England, might be found reappearing on the 
other side of the Atlantic , ay, though it be hundreds 
of years since the track was lost here ” 

Middleton, though he had refrained from looking 
full at Mr Eldredge as he spoke, was conscious that 
he gave a great start, and he remained silent for a 
moment or two, and when he spoke there was the 
tremor m his voice of a nerve that had been struck 
and still vibrated 

“That is a singular idea of yours,” he at length 
said , “ not singular in itself, but strangely coincident 
with something that happened to be occupying my 
mind Have you ever heard any such instances as 
you speak of ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Middleton, “I have had pointed 
out to me the rightful heir to a Scottish earldom, in 
the person of an American farmer, in his shirt sleeves 
There are many Americans who believe themselves 
to hold similar claims And I have known one fam- 
ily, at least, who had in their possession, and had had 
for two centuries, a secret that might have been worth 
wealth and honors if known in England Indeed, 
being kindred as we are, it cannot but be the case ” 

Mr Eldredge appeared to be much struck by these 
last words, and gazed wistfully, almost wildly, at Mid- 
dleton, as if debating with himself whether to say more 
He made a step or two aside , then returned abruptly, 
and spoke 

“ Can you tell me the name of the family in which 
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this secret was kept? said hej “and the nature of 
the secret ? 

“The nature of the secret, said Middleton, smil- 
ing, “was not likely to be extended to any one out of 
the family The name borne by the family was Mid- 
dleton There is no member of it, so far as I am 
aware, at this moment remaining m Amenca- 

“And has the secret died with them ? asked Mr 
Eldredgc 

“They communicated it to none, said Middleton 

“ It IS a pity ! It was a villainous wrong,” said 
Mr Eldredgc. “ And so, it may be, some anaent 
Une, m the old country, is defrauded of its rights for 
want of what might have been obtained from this 
Yankee, whose democracy has demoralited them to 
the perception of what is due to the antiquit) of de- 
scent, and of the bounden duty that there is, in all 
ranks, to keep up the honor of a family that has had 
potcnce enough to preserre itself in distinction for a 
thousand years. 

“Yes, said Middleton quietly, “ we have sympa- 
thy with what IS strong and vivaaoui to-day none 
with what was so yesterday 

The remark seemed not to please Mr Eldrcdgej 
be frowned, and muttered something to himself j but 
recovering himself, addressed Middleton with more 
courtesy than at the commencement of their inter- 
view and, with this graaousness, his face and man 
ner grew very agreeable, almost fascinating he [was] 
soil haughty, however 

“ Well, sir, said he, “ I am not sorry to have met 
you I am a solitary man, as I have said, and a little 
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communication with a stranger is a refreshment, which 
I enjoy seldom enough to be sensible of it. Pray, are 
you staying hereabouts ? ” 

Middleton signified to him that he might probably 
spend some little time in the village 

“Then, during your stay,” said Mr Eldredge, 
“make free use of the walks in these grounds, and 
though It IS not probable that you will meet me in 
them again, you need apprehend no second question- 
ing of your right to be here Ady house has many 
points of curiosity that may be of interest to a stranger 
from a new countrj' Perhaps )ou have heard of 
some of them ” 

“I have heard some wild legend about a Bloody 
Footstep,” answered Middleton , “ indeed, I think I 
remember hearing something about it in mv own 
country, and having a fanciful sort of interest in such 
things, I took advantage of the hospitable custom 
which opens the doors of curious old houses to stran- 
gers to go to see it It seemed to me, I confess, only 
a natural stain in the old stone that forms the door- 
step ” 

“There, sir,” said Mr Eldredge, “let me sa\ that 
you came to a very foolish conclusion, and so, good- 
by, sir ” 

And without further ceremony, he cast an angry 
glance at Middleton, who perceived that the old gen- 
tleman reckoned the Bloody Footstep among his an- 
cestral honors, and would probably have parted with 
his claim to the peerage almost as soon as have given 
up the legend 

Present aspect of the story Middleton on his ar- 
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nval become* acquainted with the old Hospitaller, and 
II famihantcd at the HotpitaL He pa)i a \iwt in hi* 
company to the manor bouse:, but merely glimpse* at 
iti remarkable thing*, at this visit, among other* at the 
old cabinet, which doc* not, at firn view, itnkc him 
very strongly But, on musing about his visit after- 
waids, he find* the recollection of the cabinet strangely 
identifying ittelf with hit previous imaginary picture 
of tbc palatial mansion | so that at last he begms to 
concave the mistake be ha* made. At this first 
[visit], he doc* not have a personal interview with 
the possessor of the estate^ but, a* the Hospitaller 
and himiclf go from room to room, he find* that the 
owner is preceding them shyly flitting like a ghost, so 
a* to avoid them Then there is a chapter about the 
character of the Eldredge of the day, a Catbolic, o 
morbid, ihy man represenung all the peculiantie* of 
an old family, and generally thought to be insane 
And then corae* the interview between him and Mid 
dlcton, where the latter exatc* such an interest that 
be dwells upon the old man • mmd, and tbc latter 
probably take* pains to obtain further intercounc with 
him, and perhaps invite* him to dinner, and [to] 
spend a night in his bouse If so, this second meet- 
ing must lead to the oaminaiion of the cabinet, and 
the discovery of some family document* in it Per- 
haps the cabinet may be in Middleton s sleeping cham 
her, and he examines it by himself before going to bed j 
and finds out a secret which wiU perplex him how to 
deal with it. 

Afaj lipb^ Frtdsj — We bare spoken several time* 
already of a young girl, who was seen at this penod 
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about the little antiquated village of Smithell’s, — a girl 
in manners and in aspect unlike those of the cottages 
amid which she dwelt Middleton had now so often 
met her, and in solitary places, that an acquaintance had 
inevitably established itself between them He had 
ascertained that she had lodgings at a farmhouse near 
by, and that she was connected in some way with the 
old Hospitaller, whose acquaintance had proved of 
such interest to him , but more than this he could not 
learn either from her or others But he was greatly 
attracted and interested by the free spirit and fearless- 
ness of this young woman , nor could he conceive 
where, m staid and formal England, she had grown up 
to be such as she was, so without manner, so without 
art, yet so capable of doing and thinking for herself 
She had no resen^e, apparently, yet never seemed to 
sin against decorum , it never appeared to restrain 
her that anything she might wish to do was contrary 
to custom , she had nothing of what could be called 
shyness in her intercourse with him , and yet he was 
conscious of an unapproachableness in Alice Often, 
m the old man’s presence, she mingled m the conver- 
sation that went on between him and Middleton, and 
with an acuteness that betokened a sphere of thought 
much beyond what could be customary with young 
English maidens , and Middleton was often reminded 
of the theories of those in our own countr)’’, who be- 
lieve that the amelioration of society depends greatly 
on the part that women shall hereafter take, according 
to their individual capacity, in all the various pursuits 
of life These deeper thoughts, these higher quali- 
ties, surprised him as they showed themselves, when- 
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ever occajion called them forth, under the light, gaj, 
and fnvoloui extenor which the had at firtt seemed to 
present* Middleton often amused himself with lur 
mtscs in what rank of life Alice could have been bred, 
being so free of all conventional rule, yet so nice and 
delicate m her perception of the true propneties that 
she never shocked him 

One morning, when they had met in one of Mid 
dleton t ramhlei about the neighborhood, they began 
to talk of Amencai and Middleton described to Alice 
the stir that \vaa bemg made m behalf of women s 
nghts} and he said that whatever cause was generous 
and dislnterencd always, in that country, derived much 
of Its power from the S)'mpathy of women, and that 
the advocates of every such cause were m favor of 
yielding the whole held of human effort to be shared 
with women 

“I have been surpnsed, said he, “m the little I 
have seen and heard of Englishwomen, to discover 
what a difference there is between than and my own 
countrywomen 

have beard, said Alice, with a smile, “that 
your countrywomen arc a far more delicate and fragile 
race than Englishwomen ^ pale, feeble hothouse plants, 
unfit for the wear and tear of hfe, without energy of 
character, or any slightest degree of physical strength 
to base it upon If, now, you bad these large framed 
Englishwomen, you might, I should Imagine, with 
better hopes, set about changing the tystem of society, 
so as to allow them to struggle in the strife of politics, 
or any other strife, hand to hand, or ndc by side with 
men 
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“ If any countryman of mine has said this of our 
women,” exclaimed Middleton indignantly, “ he is a 
slanderous villain, unworthy to have been borne by an 
American mother, if an Englishman has said it, — as 
I know many of them have and do, — let it pass as 
one of the many prejudices, only half believed, with 
which they strive to console themselves for the inevi- 
table sense that the American race is destined to higher 
purposes than their own But pardon me, I forgot 
that I was speaking to an Englishwoman, for indeed 
you do not remind me of them But, I assure you, 
the world has not seen such women as make up, I 
had almost said the mass of womanhood in my own 
country, slight in aspect, slender in frame, as you 
suggest, but yet capable of bringing forth stalwart 
men , they themselves being of inexhaustible courage, 
patience, energ}% soft and tender, deep of heart, but 
high of purpose , gentle, refined, but bold in every 
good cause ” 

O, you have said quite enough,” replied Alice, 
who had seemed ready to laugh outright, during this 
encomium. “ I think I see one of these paragons 
now, m a Bloomer, I think you call it, swaggering 
along with a Bowie knife at her girdle, smoking a 
cigar, no doubt, and tippling sberr)^ cobblers and mint 
juleps It must be a pleasant life ” 

“ I should think you, at least, might form a more 
just idea of what women become,” said Middleton, 
considerably piqued, “ in a country where the rules of 
conventionalism are somewhat relaxed , where woman, 
whatever you may think, is far more profoundly edu- 
cated than in England, where a few ill-taught accom- 
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plishments, a httle geography, a catechum of aacnce, 
make up the lum, under the fnpcnntendcnce of a 
governess the mmd bang kept entirely inert u to 
any capaaty for thought. They are cowardi, except 
within certain rules and forms) they tpend a life of 
old propnetiea, and die, and if their souls do not die 
with them, it u Heaven s mercy 

Alice did not appear m the least moved to anger 
though considerably to mirth by this description of 
the character of Engbsh females. She laughed as she 
repbed, “ I see there is little danger of your leaving 
your heart m EngUnd. She added more senously 
“ And permit me to say, I trust, Mr Middleton that 
you remain as much Amencan in other respects as m 
your preference of your own race of women The 
Amencan who comes hither and persuades himself 
that he is one with Englishmen it seems to me, makes 
a great mistake) at least, if he is correct m such an 
idea, he is not worthy of his own country and the 
high development that awaits it There is much that 
IS seductive m our Life, but I thmk it is not upon the 
higher impulses of our nature that such seductions 
act. I should thmk ill of the Amencan who, for any 
causes of ambition, — any hope of wealth or rank, — 
or even for the sake of any of those old, delightful 
ideas of the past, the associations of ancestry, the love- 
Imess of an age long home, — the old poetry and ro- 
mance that haunt these ancient villages and estates of 
England, — wcpnld give up the cEance of actmg upon 
the unmoulded future of America. 

“And you an Enghsbwoman speak tbusl ex- 
claimed Middlaon “ You perhaps speak truly and 
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It may be that your words go to a point where they 
are especially applicable at this moment But where 
have you learned these ideas ^ And how is it that 
you know how to awake these sympathies, that have 
slept perhaps too long ^ ” 

“ Think only if what I have said be truth,” replied 
Alice “ It IS no matter who or what I am that 
speak It ” 

“ Do you speak,” asked Middleton, from a sudden 
impulse, “ with any secret knowledge affecting a mat- 
ter now in my mind ? ” 

Alice shook her head, as she turned away , but 
Middleton could not determine whether the gesture 
was meant as a negative to his question, or merely as 
declining to answer it She left him , and he found 
himself strangely disturbed with thoughts of his own 
country, of the life that he ought to be leading there, 
the struggles in which he ought to be taking part , 
and, with these motives in his impressible mind, the 
motives that had hitherto kept him m England seemed 
unworthy to influence him 

■May Saturday — It was not long after Mid- 

dleton’s meeting with Mr Eldredge in the park of 
Smithell’s, that he received — what it is precisely the 
most common thing to receive — an invitation to dine 
at the manor house and spend the night The note 
was written with much appearance of cordiality, as 
well as m a respectful style , and Middleton could 
not but perceive that Mr Eldredge must have been 
making some inquiries as to his social status, m order 
to feel justified m putting him on this footing of 
equality He had no hesitation in accepting the invi- 
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ution, and on the appointed daj wzt received in the 
old house of his forefathers as a guest The owner 
met him, not quite on the frank and fnendly footing 
expressed in his note, but still with a perfect and poU 
uhed courtesy, which, however, could not hide from 
the sensitive Middleton a ccnain coldness, a something 
that seemed to him Italian rather than English) a 
symbol of a condition of things between them, unde- 
aded, tuspiaoui, doubtful very hkcl) Middleton s 
own manner corresponded to that of his host, and 
they made fetv advances towards more intimate ac- 
quaintance. Middleton w'as, however, recompensed 
for his host s unapproachablcncss by the soaety of his 
daughter, a young lady bom indeed in Italy but who 
had been educated in a Catholic family in England; 
10 that here was another relation — the first female 
oae~to whom he had been introduced She was a 
quiet, shy, undemonstrative young woman with a fine 
bloom and other charms which she kept as much m 
the background as possible, with maiden reserve 
(There is a Catholic pnest at table ) 

Mr Eldredge talked chiefly, during dinner, of art, 
with which hit long residence in Italy had made him 
thoroughly acquainted, and for which he seemed to 
have a genumc taste and enjoyment It was a subject 
on which Middleton knew little but he felt the in- 
terest in It which appears to be not uncharactenstic of 
Amencani, among the earliest of their developments 
of culnration ; nor had he failed to use such few op- 
portunities as the Engbib public or private galleries 
offered him to acquire the rudiments of a taste He 
was surprised at the depth of some of Mr Eldredge • 
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remarks on the topics thus brought up, and at the sen- 
sibility which appeared to be disclosed by his delicate 
appreciation of some of the excellences of those great 
masters who wrote their epics, their tender sonnets, 
or their simple ballads, upon canvas , and Middleton 
conceived a respect for him which he had not hitherto 
felt, and which possibly Mr Eldredge did not quite 
deserve Taste seems to be a department of moral 
sense, and yet it is so little identical with it, and so 
little implies conscience, that some of the worst men 
in the world have been the most refined 

After Miss Eldredge had retired, the host appeared 
to desire to make the dinner a little more social than 
It had hitherto been , he called for a peculiar species 
of wine from Southern Italy, which he said was the 
most delicious production of the grape, and had very 
seldom, if ever before, been imported pure into England 
A delicious perfume came from the cradled bottle, and 
bore an ethereal, evanescent testimony to the truth of 
what he said , and the taste, though too delicate for 
wine quaffed m England, was nevertheless delicious, 
when minutely dwelt upon 

“ It gives me pleasure to drink your health, Mr. 
Middleton,” said the host “We might well meet as 
fnends in England, for I am hardly more an English- 
man than yourself, bred up, as I have been, in Italy, 
and coming back hither at my age, unaccustomed to 
the manners of the countiy, with few fnends, and in- 
sulated from society by a faith which makes most peo- 
ple regard me as an enemy I seldom welcome people 
here, Mr Middleton , but you are welcome ” 

“ I thank you, Mr Eldredge, and may fairly say 
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thxt the circuinstances to which you allude make me 
accept your hotpitality with a warmer feeling than I 
otherwise might, Strangera, meeting in a strange land, 
have a sort of tie in their forcignncss to those around 
them, though there be no positive relation between 
themselves 

“ We are fnends, then ? aaid Mr Eldredge, look- 
ing keenly at Middleton, as if to discover exactly how 
much was meant by the compact. Hecontinued “You 
know, I suppose, Mr Middleton, the situation in which 
I find myself on returning to my hereditary estate, 
which has devolved to me somewhat unexpectedly by 
the death of a younger man than myself There is 
an old flaw here, as perhaps you have been told, which 
keqis me out of a property long kept m the guardian- 
ibipof the crown, and of a barony one of the oldest in 
England. There is an idea — a tradition — a legend, 
founded, however on evidence of some weight, that 
there is still m existence the possibJjty of finding the 
pnaof which we need, to confirm our cause 

“ I am most happy to hear it, Mr Eldredgc, said 
Middleton 

“But, continued his host, “I am bound to rcmem 
ber and to consider that for several gcneraOoni there 
seems to have been the tame idea, and the same ex- 
pectation whereas nothing has ever come of it. Now, 
among other suppositions — perhaps wild ones — it 
has occurred to me that this testimony, the desirable 
proof may exist on your side of the Atlantic } For it 
has long enough been sought here m vam 

“ As I said m our meetmg in your park, Mr El- 
dredgc, rephed Middleton, “such a suggestion may 
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very possibly be true , yet let me point out that tha 
long lapse of years, and the continual melting and dis- 
solving ot family institutions, — the consequent scat- 
tering of family documents, and the annihilation of 
traditions from memorj', — all conspire against its 
probability ” 

“ And yet, Mr Middleton,” said his host, “ when 
we talked together at our first singular interview, you 
made use of an expression — of one remarkable phrase 
— which dwelt upon my memory and now recurs 
to It ” 

“ And what was that, Mr Eldredge ^ ” asked Mid- 
dleton 

“ You spoke,” replied his host,“ of the Bloody Foot- 
step reappearing on the threshold of the old palace of 

S Now where, let me ask you, did you ever 

hear this strange name, which you then spoke, and 
which I have since spoken ? ” 

“ From my father’s lips, when a child, in America,” 
responded Middleton 

“ It is very strange,” said Mr Eldredge, m a hasty, 
dissatisfied tone “ I do not see my way through this ” 

JHay i6th, Sunday — Middleton had been put into 
^a chamber in the oldest part of the house, the furniture 
of which was of antique splendor, well befitting to have 
come down for ages, well befitting the hospitality shown 
to noble and even royal guests It was the same room 
in which, at his first visit to the house, Middleton’s 
attention had been drawn to the cabinet, which he had 
subsequently remembered as the palatial residence m 
which he had harbored so many dreams It still stood 
m the chamber, making the principal object in it, in- 
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deed} and when Middleton was left alone, he con- 
templated It not without a certain awe, which at the 
same time he felt to be ndiculous He advanced 
towards it, and stood contemplating the mimic facade, 
wondenng at the singular fact of this piece of furniture 
having been preserved in traditionary history, when so 
much bad been forgotten, — when even the features 
and architectural charactensacs of the mansion m which 
It was merely a piece of furniture had been forgotten 
And, as hegaxed at it, he half thought himself an actor 
in a fairy portal [talc?] t and would not have been 
surprised — at least, he would have taken it with the 
composure of a dream — if the mimic portal had un 
dosed, and a form of pigmy majesty bad appeared 
within, beckoning him to enter and find the revelation 
of what had so long perplexed him The key of the 
cabinet was in the lock, and knowing that it was not 
now the receptade of anything in the shape of family 
papers, he threw it open and there appeared the mosaic 
floor, the representation of a stately, pillared hall, with 
the doors on other side, opening, as would seem, into 
vinous apartments And here should bare stood the 
viiionaiy figures of his ancestry, waiting to wdcome 
the descendant of their race, who had so long delayed 
his coming After looking and musing a considerable 
time, — even till the old dock from the turret of the 
house told twelve, — he turned away with a sigh, and 
went to bed. The wind moaned through the an- 
cestral trees } the old bouse creaked as with ghostly 
footsteps} the curtains of his bed seemed to waver 
He was now at home yes, he had found his home, and 
was sheltered at last under the ancestral roof after all 
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those long, long unnclLnngs, — after the little log- 
Iniilt hut of the cirlv settlement, after the straight roof 
of the American house, after all the nnnv roofs of two 
huiuired ) ears, here he was at last under the one which 
he had left, on that fatal night, when the l51ood\ I oot- 
step was so m\stcriously imj>ressed on th* threshold 
As he drew nearer and nearer towards sleep, u seemed 
more and more to him as if he were the ter) indnidual 
— tile selfsame one tliroui'hout the whole — who had 
done, seen, sullered, all these long toils and t icissitudcs, 
and wore now come Inek to rest, and found his weari- 
ness so great that there could he no rest 

Nevertheless, he did sleep , and it ma\ he tint his 
dreams went on, and grew \i\id, and perhaps became 
truer in proportion to their \ it idness \Vhtn he awoke 
he liad a perception, an intuition, that he had been 
dreaming about the cahinti, tt hieh, in his sUtping im- 
agination, had again assumed the magnitude and pro- 
portions of a statel) mansum, eten as he had seem it 
afar from the other side of the Atlantic Some dim as- 
sociations remained lingering behind, the d) mg shadow s 
of very vivid ones which had just filled his mind, hut 
as he looked at the cabinet, there was some idea that 
still seemed to come so near his consciousness that, 
every moment, he felt on the point of grasping it 
During the process of dressing, he still kept his e\cs 
turned involuntarily towards the cabinet, and at last he 
approached it, and looked w ithin the mimic portal, still 
endeavoring to recollect w hat it was that he had heard 
or dreamed about it, — what half-obliterated remem- 
brance from childhood, what fragmentarj' last night’s 
dream it was, that thus haunted him It must have 
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been some astoaation of one or the other nature that 
led htm to prcsi his finger on one particular square of 
the mosaic pat ement and as he did so, the thin plate 
of polished marble slipt aside. It disclosed, indec^ no 
hollow recepuclc, but only another leaf of marble, m 
the midst of which appear^ to be a keyhole to thu 
Middleton applied the little antique key to which wc 
hate several times alluded, and found it fit precisely 
The instant it was turned, the whole mimic floor of 
the hall rose, by the action of a secret spnng, and dii> 
cotertd a shallow recess beneath. Middleton looked 
eagerly in, and saw that it contained documents, with 
antique seals of wax appended he took but one glance 
at them, and closed the receptacle as it was before 
Why did he do so? He felt that there would be a 
meanness and wrong in inspecting these famil) papers, 
coming to the knowledge of them, as he had, through 
the opportunities offered by the hospitality of the ow ncr 
of the esute i nor, on the other hand, did he feel such 
confidence in his host as to make him willing to trust 
these papers in his hands, with any certainty that the) 
would be put to an honorable use. The case was one 
demanding consideration, and he put a strong curb 
upon hii impatient cunosity, consaous that, at all 
events, his first impulsive feeling was that be ought 
not to examine these papers without the presence of 
bis host or some other authonicd witness. Had he 
exercised any casuistry about the point howeter, he 
might have argued that these ppers, according to all 
appearance, dated from a penod to which his own 
hereditary claims ascended, and to circumstances m 
which his own rightful interest was as strong as that 
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of Mr. Eldrcdgc. But he had acted on his first im- 
pulse, closed the secret receptacle, and hastening his 
toilet descended from Ins room , and, it being still too 
early for breakfast, resolved to ramble about the im- 
mediate vicinity of the house As he passed the little 
chapel, he heard within the voice of the priest per- 
forming mass, and felt how strange was this sign of 
mediiEval religion and foreign manners in homely 
England 

As the story looks now Eldrcdgc, bred, and per- 
haps born, in Italy, and a Catholic, with \ lews to the 
church before he inherited the estate, has not the Eng- 
lish moral sense and simple honor, can scarcely be 
called an Englishman at all Dark suspicions of past 
crime, and of the possibility of future crime, may be 
thrown around him , an atmosphere of doubt shall 
envelop him, though, as regards manners, he may be 
highly refined Adiddleton shall find in the house a 
pnest , and at his first visit he shall have seen a small 
chapel, adorned with the richness, as to marbles, pic- 
tures, and frescoes, of those that we sec in the 
churches at Rome , and here the Catholic forms of 
worship shall be kept up Eldrcdge shall have had an 
Italian mother, and shall have the personal character- 
istics of an Italian There shall be something sinis- 
ter about him, the more apparent when Middleton’s 
visit draws to a conclusion , and the latter shall feel 
convinced that they part in enmity, so far as Eldrcdge 
IS concerned. He shall not speak of his discovery in 
the cabinet 

May ijth^Monday — Unquestionably, the appoint- 
ment of Middleton as minister to one of the minor 
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Contineiital court* mutt take place in the interval 
between Eldredge s meeting him m the park and hi* 
invitmg him to hu hou»c. After Middleton s appoint- 
ment, the two encounter each other at the Mayor * 
dinner in St. Marjr’i Hall, and Eldredge, startled at 
meeting the vagrant a* he deemed him, under luch a 
character, remember* the hints of *ome secret know 
ledge of the family history, which Middleton had 
thrown out. He endeavor*, both m person and by 
the pnett, to make out what Middleton really is, and 
what he knows, and what he intends; but Middleton 
u on hi* guard, yet cannot help arousmg Eldredge s 
Buspiaont that he has views upon the estate and DtJe. 
It 11 possible, too, that Middleton may have come to 
the knowledge — may have had some knowledge — 
of some shameful or cnminal fact connected with 
Mr Eldredge s life on the Continent the old Hos- 
pitaller, possibly, may have told him this, from some 
secret malignity hereafter to be accounted for Sup- 
posing Eldredge to attempt hi* murder by poison for 
instance, bringing back into modem life his old he- 
reditary Italian plots ; and into English life a sort of 
crime which does not belong to it, — which did not, 
at least, although at this very penod there have been 
fresh and numerous instances of it. There might be 
a scene m which Middleton and Eldredge come to a 
fierce and bitter explanation ; for m Eldredge i char 
acter there must be the English surly boldness as well 
as the Italian subtlety and here, Middleton shall tell 
him what he know* of hi* past character and hfe, and 
also what he know* of his own hereditary claims 
Eldredge might have comnutted a murder in Italy j 
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might have been a patriot, and betrayed his friends to 
death for a bribe, bearing another name than his own 
in Italy , indeed, he might have joined them only as 
an informer All this he had tried to sink, when he 
came to England in the character of a gentleman of 
ancient name and large estate. But this infamy of 
his previous character must be foreboded from the 
first by the manner in which Eldrcdgc is introduced , 
and it must make his evil designs on Middleton appear 
natural and probable It may be that Middleton has 
learned Eldredge’s previous character, through some 
Italian patriot who had taken refuge in America, and 
there become intimate with him , and it should be a 
piece of secret history, not known to the world in 
general, so that Middleton might seem to Eldrcdge 
the sole depositary of the secret then in England He 
feels a necessity of getting rid of him , and thence- 
forth Middleton’s path lies always among pitfalls, in- 
deed, the first attempt should follow promptly and 
immediately on his rupture with Eldredge The ut- 
most pains must be taken with this incident to give it 
an air of reality , or else it must be quite removed 
out of the sphere of reality by an intensified atmo- 
sphere of romance I think the old Hospitaller must 
interfere to prevent the success of this attempt, per- 
haps through the means of Alice 

The result of Eldredge’s criminal and treacherous 
designs is, somehow or other, that he comes to his 
death , and Middleton and Alice are left to administer 
on the remains of the story , perhaps, the Mayor 
being his friend, he may be brought into play here 
The foreign ecclesiastic shall likewise come forward, 
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and he shall prove to be a man of lubtile pohey, per- 
haps, yet a man of rebgton and honor with a Jetuit t 
pnnaplcs, but a Jcauit*t devotion and self sacnficc 
The old Hospitaller m\ist die m his bed, or some other 
how j or perhaps not — we shall see. He may just 
as well be left m the Hospital Eldredge s attempt 
on Middleton must be m some way peculiar to Italy, 
and which he shall have learned there and, by the 
way, at his dinner table there shall be a Venice glass, 
one of the kind that were supposed to be shattered 
when poison was put into them When Eldredge 
produces hit rare wine, he shall pour it mto thu, with 
a jesting allusion to the legend Perhaps the mode 
of Eldredge’s attempt on Middleton s life shall be a 
reproduction of the attempt made two hundred years 
before and Middleton s knowledge of that madent 
shall be the means of his salvanoo That would be 
a good idea ) tn fact, I think it must be done so, and 
no otherwise. It is not to be forgotten that there is 
a taint of insanity in Eldredge s blood, accounting for 
much that is wild and absurd, at the same time that it 
must be subtile, in his conduct ) one of those perplex 
mg mad people, whose lunacy you are contmuaily 
mistaking for wickedness, or vut versa This shall 
be the pncft’s explanation and apology for him, after 
hu death. I wish I could get hold of the Newgate 
Calendar, the older volumes, or any other book of 
murders, — the Causes C61ibrea, for mstance. The 
legendary murder, or attempt at it, will brmg its own 
imagmadve probability with it, when repeat^ by El 
dredge j and at the same time it will have a dreamlike 
effect so that Middleton shall hardly know whether 
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he IS awake or not This incident is very essential 
towards bringing together the past time and the pre- 
sent, and the two ends of the story 

May i8th^ Tuesday — All down through the ages 
since Edward had disappeared from home, leaving that 
bloody footstep on the threshold, there had been le- 
gends and strange stories of the murder and the man- 
ner of It. These legends differed very much among 
themselves According to some, his brother had 
awaited him there, and stabbed him on the threshold 
According to others, he had been murdered in his 
chamber, and dragged out A third story told, that 
he was escaping with his lady love, when they were 
overtaken on the threshold, and the young man slam 
It was impossible at this distance of time to ascertain 
which of these legends was the true one, or whether 
either of them had any portion of truth, further than 
that the young man had actually disappeared from that 
night, and that it never was certainly known to the 
public that any intelligence had ever afterwards been 
received from him. Now, Middleton may have com- 
municated to Eldredge the truth in regard to the mat- 
ter , as, for instance, that he had stabbed him with a 
certain dagger that was still kept among the curiosities 
of the manor house Of course, that will not do It 
must be some very ingenious and artificially natural 
thing, an artistic affair in its way, that should strike 
the fancy of such a man as Eldredge, and appear to 
him altogether fit, mutatis mutandis, to be applied to 
his own requirements and purposes I do not at pre- 
sent see in the least how this is to be wrought out 
There shall be everything to make Eldredge look with 
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the utmost horror and alarm at any chance that he 
may be superseded and ousted from his possession of 
the estate j for he shall only recently have established 
hts claim to it, tracing out his pedigree, when the 
ftunily was supposed to be extinct. And he is come 
to these comfortable quarters after a hfc of poverty 
uncertamty difficulty, hanging loose on society ; and 
therefore he shall be willing to nik soul and body 
both, rather than return to his former state. Perhaps 
bis daughter shall be introduced as a young Italian 
girl, to whom Middleton shall deadc to leave the 
estate. 

On the failure of his design, Eldrcdge may commit 
suiade, and be found dead in the wood ^ at any rate, 
tome suitable cod shall be contrived, adapted to his 
wants. This character must not be so represented as 
to shut him out completely from the reader's sympa- 
thies } he shall have taste, sentunent, even a capaaty 
for affection nor, I think, ought be to have any hatred 
or bitter feeUng against the man whom he resolves to 
murder In the closing scenes, when he thinks the 
fate of Middleton approaching, there might even be a 
certain tenderness towards him, a desire to mtke the 
last drops of life delightful if well done, this would 
produce a certam sort of horror that I do not remem 
ber to have seen effected m literature. Possibly the 
anaent emigrant might be supposed to have fallen mto 
an anaent mine, down a preapice, mto some pitfall 
no, not so Into a nver i mto a moat. As Middle- 
ton s pretensions to birth are not publicly known 
there will be no reason why, at his sudden death, sus- 
piaon should fix on Eldrcdge as the murderer j and it 
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shall be his object so to contrive his death as that it 
shall appear the result of accident Having failed in 
effecting Middleton’s death by this excellent way, he 
shall perhaps think that he cannot do better than to 
make his own exit in precisely the same manner It 
might be easy, and as delightful as any death could be, 
no ugliness in it, no blood , for the Bloody Footstep 
of old times might be the result of the failure of the 
old plot, not of its success Poison seems to be the 
only elegant method , but poison is vulgar, and in 
many respects unfit for my purpose It won’t do 
Whatever it may be, it must not come upon the rcadef 
as a sudden and new thing, but as one that might have 
been foreseen from afar, though he shall not actually 
have foreseen it until it is about to happen It must 
be prevented through the agency of Alice Alice may 
have been an artist in Rome, and there have known 
Eldredge and his daughter, and thus she may have be- 
come their guest in England , or he may be patroniz- 
ing her now — at all events she shall be the friend of 
the daughter, and shall have a just appreciation of the 
father’s character It shall be partly due to her high 
counsel that Middleton foregoes his claim to the es- 
tate, and prefers the life of an American, with its lofty 
possibilities for himself and his race, to the position 
of an Englishman of propertj^ and title , and she, for 
her part, shall choose the condition and prospects of 
woman in America, to the emptiness of the life of a 
woman of rank in England So they shall depart, 
lofty and poor, out of the home which might be their 
own, if they would stoop to make it so Possibly the 
daughter of Eldredge may be a girl not yet in her 
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teens, for whom Alice has the affection of an elder 
sister 

It should be a Tcry carefully^ and highly wrought 
scene, occurring just before Eldrcdge s actual attempt 
on Middleton s life, in which all the bnlltancy of bis 
character — which shall before have gleamed upon the 
reader — shall come out, with pathos, with wit, with 
insight, with knowledge of life. Middleton shall be 
inspired b) this, and shall vie with him m exhilaration 
of spirits but the ecclesiastic shall look on with rmgu> 
lar attention and some appearance of alarm and the 
suspiCTon of Alice shall likewise be aroused The old 
Hospitaller may have gamed his situation partly by 
proving himself a man of the neighborhood, by right 
of descent j so that he, too, shall have a hereditary 
claim to be m the Romance. 

Eldredge s own position as a foreigner in the midst 
of English home life msulated and dreary, shall re* 
present to Middleton m some degree, what his own 
would be, were be to accept the estate But Middle 
ton shall not come to the deasion to resign it, without 
having to repress a deep yeammg for that sense of 
long long rest in an age-consecrated home, which he 
had felt so deeply to be the happy lot of Englishmen 
But this ought to be r^ected, as not belonging to his 
country, nor to the age, nor any longer possible. 

May Jptbf JVtdntiiay — The connection of the 
old Hospitaller with the story is not tt all dear He 
IS an American by birth, but deriving bis English ori- 
gin from the naghborhood of the Hospital, where he 
has finally established himself Some one of his an 
ceitors may have been somehow connected with the 
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ancient portion of the story He has been a friend 
of Middleton’s father, who reposed entire confidence 
in him, trusting him with all his fortune, which the 
Hospitaller risked in his enormous speculations, and 
lost It all His fame had been great in the financial 
world. There were circumstances that made it dan- 
gerous for his whereabouts to be known, and so he 
had come hither and found refuge in this institution, 
where Middleton finds him, but does not know who 
he IS In the vacancy of a mind formerly so active, 
he has taken to the study of local antiquities , and 
from his former intimacy with Middleton’s father, he 
has a knowledge of the American part of the story, 
which he connects with the English portion, disclosed 
by his researches here , so that he is quite aware that 
Middleton has claims to the estate, which might be 
urged successfully against the present possessor He 
is kindly disposed towards the son of his friend, whom 
he had so greatly injured , but he is now very old, 

and Middleton has been directed to this old 

man by a friend in America, as one likely to afford 
him all possible assistance in his researches , and so 
he seeks him out and forms an acquaintance with him, 
which the old man encourages to a certain extent, 
taking an evident interest in him, but does not dis- 
close himself, nor does Middleton suspect him to be 
an Amencan The characteristic life of the Hos- 
pital IS brought out, and the individual character of* 
this old man, vegetating heie after an active career, 
melancholy and miserable , sometimes torpid with the 
slow approach of utmost age , sometimes feeble, pee- 
vish, wavering, sometimes shining out with a wisdom 
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roultuig from onginiUy bnght faculties, npened by 
experience. The character must not be allowed to 
get vague, but, with gleams of romance, njust yet be 
kept homely and natural by little touches of his daily 
life. 

At for Ahce, I see no necessity for her being any- 
wise related to or connected with the old Hospitaller 
As originally conceived, I think she may be an artist 
— a sculptress — whom Eldrcdge bad known in Rome 
No she might be a granddaughter of the old Hoapi 
taller, bom and bred in America, but who had resided 
two or three years in Rome m the study of her art, and 
have there acquired a knowledge of the Eldrcdges and 
have become fond of the little Italian girl his daughter 
She has lodgings in the village, and of course is often 
at the Hospital, and often at the Hall i she makes busts 
and little statues, and is free, wild, tender, proud, do- 
mestic, strange, natural, artiitic, and has at bottom 
the characteristics of the American woman, with the 
prinaplei of the strong-minded sect i and Middleton 
shall be continually puzzled at meeting such a phe 
nomenon m England. By and by, the mtcmal mflu 
ence [evidence ?] of her sentunents (though there shall 
be nothing to confirm it m her manner) shall lead him 
to charge her with being an Amencan 

Now, as to the arrangement of the Romance — it 
begmi as an integral and cascntial part, with my intro- 
duction, giving a pleasant and familiar summary of my 
life m the Consulate at Liverpool j the strange speaet 
of Americans, with strange purpo8ct,m England whom 
I used to meet there j and, especially, how my country- 
men used to be put out of their senses by the idea of 
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inheritances of English property Then I shall par- 
ticularly instance one gentleman who called on me on 
first coming over , a description of him must be given, 
with touches that shall puzzle the reader to decide 
whether it is not an actual portrait And then this 
Romance shall be offered, half seriously, as the account 
of the fortunes that he met with in his search for his 
hereditary home Enough of his ancestral story may 
be given to explain what is to follow in the Romance , 
or perhaps this may be left to the scenes of his inter- 
course with the old Hospitaller 

The Romance proper opens with Middleton’s ar- 
rival at what he has reason to think is the neighborhood 
of his ancestral home, and here he makes application 
to the old Hospitaller Middleton shall be described 
as approaching the Hospital, which shall be pretty 
literally copied after Leicester’s, although the surround- 
ing village must be on a much smaller scale, of course 
Much elaborateness may be given to this portion of the 
book Middleton shall have assumed a plain dress, 
and shall seek to make no acquaintances except that 
of the old Hospitaller, the acquaintance of Alice natu- 
rally following The old Hospitaller and he go together 
to the old Hall, where, as they pass through the rooms, 
they find that the proprietor is flitting like a ghost be- 
fore them from chamber to chamber , they catch his 
reflection in a glass, etc , etc When these have been 
wrought -upr’gu^jen^y, shall come the scene in the 
W0Qd^^\^%lfe seen yielding to the super- 

stition that he has inherftfed, respecting the old secret 
of the family, on the *dis^very of which depends the 
enforcement of hi^'f^r^ to a title. All this while, 
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Middleton hai appeared in the character of a man ot 
no note j and now through lomc political change, not 
neccssanly told, he receives a packet addressed to him 
as an ambassador and containmg a notice of bis ap- 
pointment to that dignity A paragraph in the Tunes 
confirms the fact, and it known in the neighbor- 

hood. Middleton immediately becomes an object of 
attention the gentry call upon himj the Mayor of 
the neighboring county town mvitca him to dinner 
which shall be described with all its antique formal- 
ities Here he meets Eldrcdgc, who is surprised, re- 
membering the encounter m the wood but passes it 
all off, like a man of the worid, makes his acquaint 
ance, and invites him to the HalL Perhaps be may 
make a nsit of some tune here, and become mtimate, 
to a certam degree, with all parties } and here things 
shall npen chemselves for £ldi«dge s attempt upon bis 
life. 
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